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GREEN   STOCKINGS. 


BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF   "SELWVN. 


There  exists  an  ancient  usage  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  island, — whether  exteudiug  to  the  south,  I  am  una- 
ble to  decide^ — by  which  the  younger  daugliters  of  a 
family,  on  marrying,  are  entitled  to  inflict  upon  such 
elder  sisters  as  happen  to  be  stil!  spinsters,  the  playful 
insult  of  a  pair  of  Green  Stockings.  This,  it  may  be 
readily  imagined ,  becomes  either  a  good  or  bad  joke, 
according  to  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  par- 
ties— the  degree  of  sisterly'  feeling  which  subsists  among 
them— or  the  chance  the  elder  branches  enjoy  of  a 
prompt  retaliation  in  the  shape  of  wedding  favours. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  old  custom  has  seldom,  I  believe, 
been  more  honoured  by  observance  than  in  the  family 
of  my  cousins,  the  Claverings. 

Anne  Clavering  M'as  the  eldest  of  five  sisters,  of 
whom  Emma  was  a  wit,  Fanny  a  beauty,  Laura  a 
poetess,  and  Cecilia  a  musician;  while  poor  Anne  was 
only — Miss  Clavering!  They  had  lost  their  mother 
early,  and  Anne  had  been  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
loss,  and  to  feel  that  it  imposed  on  her  a  high  responsi- 
bility, and  premature  steadiness  of  character;  while 
the  others  had  been  emancipated  from  maternal  control, 
just   in   time   to   add   to  naturally  higli  spirits  no  small 
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degree  of  wilfulness  and  self-confidence.  Anne  did  her 
best  by  her  calm,  composed,  dignified  example  to  shame 
or  restrain  these  exuberances;  but  she  was  only  — 
Aune;  and  destined,  moreover,  by  her  ominous  love  of 
order,  and  pretty  shade  of  precision — to  be  infallibly 
an  old  maid! 

To  avert  this  consummation  in  their  own  persons, 
all  her  juniors  had  strenuously  resolved.  It  has  been 
doubted,  I  know,  whether  the  vi  et  armis  sjstem.  of 
making  conquests  is  uniformly  the  most  successful: 
but  opinions  are  so  divided,  and  the  show  of  hands 
(if  not  hearts)  in  m^'  cousins'  family  so  decidedly-  in 
favour  of  coup  de  main,  that  as  the  means  of  achieving 
mere  matrimony  abstractedly  considered  —  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  that  there  exists  a  happ^'  and  mysterious  equi- 
librium of  numbers  between  the  few  men  capable  of 
resisting  a  siege,  and  the  few  women  incapable  of 
laying  one.  Let  these  be  kept  hors  de  combat,  and 
give  the  residue  of  the  sexes  a  fair  field  and  no  favour! 

Fanny  Clavering's  beauty  was  of  so  decided  and  con- 
summate a  character,  that  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  to  question  its  power  of  enslaving.  Its  aptness  to 
retain  was,  indeed,  quite  another  affair,  and  Fanny  had 
seen  adorers  of  various  calibres  find,  in  prolonged 
acquaintance,  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  her  eye. 
There  were  not  wanting  Strephons  of  a  more  constant 
and  enduring  description,  but  their  ardour  being  some- 
what damped  by  Faun3''s  avowed  ultimatum  of  four 
horses  and  the  privilege  of  franking — such  of  them  as 
Mere  not  at  first  annihilated  by  a  refusal  shrank  into 
ornamental  but  profitless  danglers. 

The  indispensable  requisites  were  at  length  found  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  John  Hanbury,  the  happy  possessor 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pound  hard  cash,  and  four 
of  the  finest  blood  grej'S  sucb  ample  means  could  com- 
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mand.  To  these,  and  still  more  to  the  cabalistic  letters 
M.  P.  after  liis  uarae,  (which  certain  small  wits  insisted 
on  translating-  into  "marvellous  puppy'')  Mr.  John 
Hanbury  was  in  due  time  indebted  for  the  hand  of  the 
fair  Fanny,  and  her  reluctant  resignation  in  favour  of 
St.  Stephen's  in  possession,  of  sundry  floating  peerages 
in  prospect.  Most  of  her  female  acquaintance  thought 
it  an  excellent  match.  As  for  me — I  know  I  am  rather 
apt  to  be  fastidious  —  I  only  thought  the  bridegroom 
og'y^  vulgar,  conceited,  purse-proud,  illiterate  and  in- 
sufferable: voila  tout. 

My  witty  cousin  Emma  was  very  much  of  my  opi- 
nion in  the  matter,  with  this  difference,  that  she  pu- 
blished hers,  and  I  kept  mine  to  myself — and  that  she 
nearly  forfeited  for  ever  the  eclat  of  her  sister's  ba- 
rouche and  four,  and  the  convenience  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  m^-stical  scra%\is,  by  an  epithalamium  which 
she  dropped  on  the  stairs.  However,  John  stood  too 
much  in  awe  of  her  to  quarrel  outright,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  "make  free"  with,  and  for  each  other — till 
Hymen  removed  Emma  into  another  circle. 

Fanny  had  lived  too  much  in  an  atmosphere  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  not  to  make  a  point  of  keeping  up  the  old 
custom  of  the  Green  Stockings.  Their  delicate  texture 
Was  duly  bespoken  at  Norwich— the  not  very  remote 
connection  of  the  bridegroom  with  which  seat  of  in- 
dustry was  not  lost  upon  sister  proficients  in  the  noble 
art  of  quizzing  —  and  made  their  appearance,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  at  the  wedding  dinner.  I  sat  next 
Anne  on  the  occasion,  and  had  the  honour  of  cutting 
up  the  identical  pasty,  under  whose  capacious  roof  re- 
posed the  ominous  lower  integuments;  certain  nameless 
appendages  to  which  had,  however,  been  replaced  by 
the  ostentatious  gallantry  of  the  bridegroom  with  a 
pair  of  the  most  costly  bracelets.  "When  the  pie  was 
opened,"  as  the  old  song  sais,  I  watched  Aune's  coun- 
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tenance,  and  can  testify  that  no  heightened  colour 
flushed  her  delicatL-ly  (iuged  cheek  at  the  roughness  of 
the  jest,  and  no  latent  sparkle  illiinn'ued  her  soft  grey 
eye  at  the  munificence  of  the  present.  She  only  smiled 
— and  what  Anne  Clavering's  smile  said,  I  leave  to  be 
interpreted  hy  those  who  have  seen  it! 

Her  next  sister  Emma's  satirical  propensities  would 
have  rendered  her  marrying  within  the  six  adjoining 
parishes  a  matter  of  serious  surprise  to  me.  But  a 
fortunate  trip  to  Harrogate  threw  within  the  fire  of 
her  batteries,  a  young  Irish  baronet,  of  more  bog  than 
brains,  Avho  admired  the  whiteness  of  her  teeth  too 
much  to  dread  their  power  to  wound.  Sir  Phelim  was 
too  soft  to  understand ,  and  consequently  to  sulTer  as 
much  as  others ,  from  her  jokes.  He  only  saw  that 
they  made  every  body  round  her  (their  object  ex- 
cepted) laugh;  and  naturally  concluded  that  so  lively-  a 
partner  would  render  his  handsome  table,  well-stoeked 
cellar,  and  ample  stud,  more  permanently  attractive 
than  he  had  ever  3et  been  able  to  make  them  to  his 
brothersportsmen  of  the  higher  class.  He  chose,  there- 
fore, a  piquant  wife  on  exactly  the  same  principle  of 
general  utilit3^  which  had  lately  guided  him  in  the  ciioice 
of  a  piquant  cook — both  having  been  recommended  to 
him  by  the  same  celebrated  modish  oracle,  who  was 
heard,  however,  to  saj',  sotto  voce,  that  he  himself 
would  as  soon  have  hired  the  gout  as  the  one ,  and 
married  the  Devil  as  the  other! 

Anne  was  again  to  have  "Green  Stockings;"  but 
this  time  they  were  baked  into  the  beau  milieu  of  the 
bride-cake,  and  some  fragments  of  their  mutilated  de- 
bris having  chanced  to  be  couvej-ed  in  the  portions 
assigned  to  sundry  far  more  cross  and  involuntary 
spinsters  than  poor  Anne,  Emma  had  the  rare  and  cha- 
racteristic satisfaction  of  giving  more  offence  at  her 
wedding  than   any   bride  of   her  acquaintance.     Anne, 
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this  time,  did  not  smile — she  nearly  cried j  and  I  be- 
lieve, would  rather  have  swallowed  the  obnoxious  gar- 
ments whole  herself,  than  that  they  should  have  been 
so  vexatiously  distributed. 

It  was  some  time  before  her  temper  was  put  to 
another  matrimonial  test.  I  ought  perhaps  sooner  to 
have  mentioned  that  my  cousin  Clavering,  a  man  of 
quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  sterling  talents  for  busi- 
ness ,  had  been  left  by  his  schoolfellow  and  steady 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Gr — ,  the  principal  guardian  of  his 
son  and  heir.  From  this  control  (which  his  mild  and 
inoffensive  character  rendered  a  merely  nominal  one) 
the  young  lord  had  been  long  emancipated,  but  feelings 
of  real  good-will  towards  his  "own  and  his  father's 
friend"  had  always  remained  ^  though  they  had  not, 
from  distance  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  intimacy 
with  the  junior  branches  of  Mr.  Clavering's  family. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  be  supposed,  that  votaries 
of  Hymen  so  determined  as  most  of  my  cousins,  were 
disposed  to  forego  all  chance  of  a  coronet,  in  which 
thej'  felt  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  hereditary  and  rever- 
sional  interest.  They  were  girls  too  fertile  in  resour- 
ces ,  to  find  an  invitation  to  the  races  of  his  lordship's 
county  an  achievement  beyond  their  diplomatic  powers ; 
and  thither  the  beauteous  Fanny  and  lively  Emma  pro- 
ceeded, prepared  to  hear  the  enamoured  youth  sing  in 
soft  perplexitj',  "How  happy  could  I  be  with  either!" 

But  Lord  G  — ,  amiable  in  disposition  and  respectable 
in  talent ,  was  unfortunately  very  shy  i  and  though 
longing  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  daugthers  of  his 
late  guardian,  was  soon  awed  into  distance  by  the 
beauty  and  the  airs  of  Fann3-;  while  the  bare  rumour 
of  Emma's  wit  forbade  him  to  approach  her  at  all. 
The  warj-  dowager,  (his  motiier)  whose  eyes  were 
ever  about  her  when  her  son  was  concerned — rejoiced 
ia  his  escape  from  such  a  pair  of  decided  and  danger- 
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oils  damsels;  and  judging  from  tbese  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  naUirally  resolved  to  eschew  with  redoubled 
care  all  that  might  bring  her  son  and  them  into  contact. 

The  following  spring,  however,  brought  both  families 
unexpectedly  to  town  5  and  the  obnoxious  daughters 
being  disposed  of,  the  Countess  felt  the  less  objection 
to  take  a  step  she  could  not  M'ell  avoid,  and  call  upon 
the  Claverings,  Laura  was  too  deep  in  romance  to  be 
often  visible  in  the  morning,  while  Cecilia  devoted  hers 
to  private  practicfc  for  the  evening's  exhibition,  so  that 
Lady  G^  saAV  duly  Anne;  and  such  Was  the  unex- 
pected effect  produced  b3^  her  pleasing  countenance  and 
the  iiMdisgiiising  elegance  of  her  manners,  that  ere 
long  she  had  received  an  invitation  to  pass  part  of  the 
following  summer  with  the  Countess  in  Shropshire. 

To  this,  which  would  have  turned  the  heads  of  half 
her  acquaintance,  Anne  gave  a  quiet  and  half  reluctaiit 
assent,  as  to  one  of  those  undesirable  duties  of  society 
Which  regard  for  worthy  people  and  respect  for  old 
ties  sometimes  impose.  Anne  did  not  see  (as  most 
Misses  M'ould  have  done)  the  Countess  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  son,  ndr  the  Earl  through  that  of  his  estate 
and  title.  The  former,  she  could  not  help  seeing,  was  a 
stiflF  though  well  meaning  personage;  the  latter  she  had 
never  seen  and  tiiought  little  about,  but  took  him  on 
report  as  a  good  but  common-place  j'oung  man.  Dear, 
strange,  primitive  Anne! — how  could  30U  discover 
dullness  in  a  Countess,  or  so  much  as  dream  of  a  hum- 
drum peer  of  the  realm  of  five  and  twenty,  and  with 
an  equal  number  of  thousands  a  year? 

In  the  mean  time  Cupid  —  having  been  left  quite  oil 
of  the  question  by  the  two  other  sisters,  and  foreseeing 
little  chance  of  making  a  fool  of  Anne — was  indemni- 
fying himself  bj-  a  furious  attack  on  the  sentimental 
Laura.  She,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  devourer  of  poetry; 
aay,  even  a  poetess  of  that  good  old  nonsensical  Rosa 
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Matilda  school,  which  it  was  rank  jnurder  iu  the  Aati- 
jacobin  to  put  out  with  its  broad  extinguisher,  It  is  a 
pity  so  few  women  who  write  verses  are  pretty !  * 
J  dont  know  why  it  should  be  so,  but  sq  it  has  been 
from  Sappho  doMn  to  mj'  cousin  Laura,  who,  being 
distanced  by  her  sister  for  the  palm  of  beauty,  re- 
solved to  make  a  strong  push  for  that  of  talent. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Loudon  a  certain  Mr. 
Stap3lton,  Mho  said  or  sung  his  own  indifferent  lays 
to  private  audiences ,  less  lucrative  than  those  drawn 
by  his  brother  performers  ou  a  more  public  theatre, 
though  nearly  as  crowded,  We  have  all  heard  of  th^ 
kingmaking  Earl  of  WarM'ick;  but  the  privilege  of 
creating  "Jious'"  is  one  vested  (to  adopt  a  favourite 
modern  espressiouj  in  a  few  "Exclusives"  of  ton. 
One  of  these  happened  to  be  in  Avaut  of  a  "subject" 
(as  professors  of  the  sister  art  of  resurrectioning  call 
it)  on  whom  to  exercise  her  lionizing  powers,  and  a 
fortunate  sonnet  from  Mr.  Orlando  Stapyltou  on  the 
death  of  his  cockatoo,  decided  her  Ladyship's  election. 

The  said  Orlando  did  not  discredit  her  choice.  He 
was  furnished  by  nature  with  tlie  requisites  of  a  fine, 
though  effeminate  person;  a  white  hand  —  a  musical 
voice  in  reading,  and  a  facility  in  reading  music — a 
gentle  flow  of  small  talk,  and  last  not  least,  the  inva- 
luable and  crowning  qujility  of  thinking  well  of  himself 
so  judiciously,  that  he  took  in  half  the  di-awiug-room 
population  of  London,  to  do  the  same.  Never  had 
male  or  female  quack  (since  the  dajs  of  Cagliostro) 
more  decided  sncces  than  Mr.  Orlando  StapyltonJ  If 
three  dinner  invitations  per  day ,  and  conversaziones 
ten  deep  —  if  a  life  passed  in  lighted  saloons^  all  redo- 
lent of  otto,  and  ices,  and  parf'aU  amour,  and  flattery 
more   odoriferous  still — could  satisfy   a  man,  Orlando 

<:0  We  have  not  expunged  our  witty  author's  sarcasm ;  but 
wholly  clissent  from  this  bold  assertion  —  Edizok. 
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iniglit  Iiave  revelled  in  the  present  and  defied  the  fu- 
ture. But  Mr.  Stapylton,  though  a  small  wit,  and  a 
great  coxcomb,  M-as  no  fool.  He  had  seen  "lions"  of 
"greater  mark  and  likelihood,"  dwindle  into  mice  often 
within  the  scope  of  his  experience.  He  knew  that  as 
it  is  said  of  M'omen  and  nations — thej'  "fall  to  rise  no 
more"— and  the  very  taste  for  luxuries,  which  he  was 
not  slow  in  appreciating,  led  him  to  anticipate  a  time 
when  they  might  be  disagreeably  exchanged  for  the 
vulgar  realities  of  a  sonnetteer's  life,  and  the  anti-aris- 
tocratic accommodations  of  Grub-street.  Mr.  Orlando 
had  no  mind  to  dig,  and  to  beg  (except  for  subscrip- 
tions) he  was  ashamed ;  so  he  begau  to  think  of  turn- 
ing his  lionship  to  permanent  account  by  marriage. 

Now  poetry,  per  se,  coupled  as  it  usuallj^  is  (pro- 
bably for  alliteration's  sake)  with  poverty,  is  not  a 
particularly  saleable  article  in  the  matrimonial  market; 
and  the  conquests  achieved  by  sonnets,  have  generally 
been  more  distinguished  for  romance  than  solidity.  But 
a  rare  union  of  both  presented  itself  to  the  fortunate 
Orlando  in  the  person  of  my  cousin  Laura,  who,  alone 
of  all  the  family ,  boasted  a  pretty  independent  little 
fortune,  bequeathed  to  her  bj^  an  aunt  as  romantic  as 
herself,  Avhose  name  and  predilections  she  inherited  as 
well  a?  her  money. 

As  Laura — who  had  raved  about  the  divine  Orlando 
from  the  day  she  first  heard  his  improvisations  to  the 
lyre  (as  he  called  his  guitar)  —  never  dreamt  of  asking 
if  so  gifted  a  genius  had  anj'  other  sublunary  posses- 
sion than  the  lyre  itself;  she  never  could  imagine  him 
to  be  a  whit  more  inquisitive  on  a  subject  so  far  be- 
neath the  attention  of  poets  as  pounds.,  shillings  and 
pence.  When ,  therefore ,  in  an  elegy  in  the  manner 
of  Tibullus  —  her  hand  as  mcII  as  heart  was  solicited 
by  the  reigning  poetaster  —  the  idea  that  her  purse 
should   have  any    share  in  the  inspiration  would  have 
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appeared  to  her  rank  heresy  against  the  etheriality  of 
the  muse.  Some  hints  to  that  etFect  were  thrown  out 
by  persons  of  more  terrestrial  conceptions,  but  in 
vain;  and  Laura  (whom  Petrarch  had  long  been  ex- 
hausted to  propitiate)  took  it  all  for  gospel,  as  it  was 
"writ  in  choice  Italian,"  and  unlike  her  cruel  namesake 
signified  her  acceptance  in  a  Sapphic  ode  of  some 
thirty-six  stanzas,  or  more. 

Orlando  was  uot  ignorant  that  so  common-place  a 
step  as  marriage  was  a  virtual  abdication.  But  in  this 
there  is  always  a  certain  dignity;  and  if,  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  even  a  "living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion,"  so  surely'  must  a  substantial  householder,  living 
on  his  means  with  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  three 
per  cents,  surpass  a  ci-devant  wit — living  on  his  wits 
— up  three  pair  of  stairs.  His  fashionable  soire'es  had 
therefore  all  the  dignified  eclat  of  the  parting  bow  of 
some  favourite  performer;  and  the  "last  lays"  of  Mr. 
Orlando  Slapylton  rivalled  in  pathos  and  effect  the 
^'dernier  chant  de  Corinne,^^  By  some  Laura  >vas  en- 
vied—by some  pitied  —  by  othex's  laughed  at:  but  she 
was  far  too  completely  enveloped  in  a  bright  halo  of 
romance  to  know  or  care  any  thing  about  the  matter. 

The  vulgar  taunt  of  the  "Green  Stockings"  would 
never  have  occured  to  Laura ''s  poetical  mind;  but  being 
forced  on  her  by  the  example  and  instigations  of  her 
other  sisters,  she  determined  to  administer  it  in  a  no- 
vel and  ciiaracteristic  form.  The  verdant  appendages 
of  celibacy,  twisted  out  of  all  tlieir  native  vulguraty 
of  shape,  were  made  the  connecting  link  of  a  mingled 
wreath  of  myrtle  and  laurel ;  accompanied  with  a  joint 
ode  of  mock  condolence  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Anne  laughed  heartily  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  device, 
and  hung  both  garland  and  poem  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous place  she  could  think  of  j  that  all  who  ran  might 
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read,  if  they  pleased,  the  terrible  fact,  that  she  bad 
three  younger  sisters  married ! 

She  Mas,  ere  long,  alas!  to  have  four!  It  is  re- 
marked that  marriages,  like  misfortunes,  seldom  come 
siugle;  and  if  one  of  a  family  chances  to  go  off,  the 
frolic  is  sure  to  go  round.  Chance  seut  home  during 
this  d"M  season,  which  m^'  cousins  had  for  many  jears 
spent  in  town,  an  old  companion  and  schoolfellow 
(though  by  a  few  jears  his  junior)  of  Mr.  Clavering's 
—a  Mr.  Richard  Horner,  who,  returning  from  India 
with  all  the  abundance  of  laks,  and  lack  of  experience 
common  to  the  tliirty  years'  sojourner  in  the  east,  was 
too  happy  to  profit  in  his  multifarious  transactions  of 
finance  and  revenue,  bj-  the  well-remembered  tact  and 
good  nature  of  his  chum  .Jack  Clavering. 

Jack  welcomed  his  old  friend  Dick  Horner  heartily 
on  his  return  to  old  England;  and  as  there  was  no 
luxury  in  the  boasted  land  of  enjo3ment  which  had 
half  so  much  delighted  him  as  being  "Dick"  once  more 
to  an^'  one,  after  thirty  years'  dull  senatorial  state 
among  black  servants  and  white  ants,  the  good  little 
Nabob  spent  all  his  spare  time  (and  that  was  a  good 
deal)  at  Jack  Clavering's.  His  first  serious  resolve, 
alter  his  extacy  of  boyish  enjoyment  subsided,  was  to 
marry  one  of  Jack's  two  remaining  daugthers;  and 
that  we  may  form  an  idea  of  his  chances  of  success, 
(which,  worthj'  man!  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  con- 
sider doubtful,)  let  us  enumerate  his  attractions, 

Mr.  Horner  was  a  neat,  dapper  little  man,  Mithered 
by  a  tropical  sun  into  the  genuine  well-wearing  mummy 
consistei?cy ,  on  Mhich  bile  seems  to  have  done  its 
worst,  and  given  up  the  attack  in  despair.  He  was  a 
living  personification  of  jaundice — golden  as  his  guineas 
— looking  as  if  he  had  bathed  habitually  in  Pactolus 
itself:'  yet  withal  upright,  alert,  quick-witted  and 
qiiiclc-eyed j  thQ  only  symptom  of  fifty-four  >^hicU  his 
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constitution  exliibited  being  excessive  and  incurable 
deafness,  contracted,  he  said,  by  indiscreet  snipe-slioot- 
ing  in  a  morass,  some  five  and  twenty  years  before. 

Mr.  Horner,  tbus  qualified,  having  determined  on 
marrying  one  of  the  3Iiss  Ciaverings,  and  his  eyes 
being,  as  we  have  said,  excellent,  (whatever  miglit  be 
the  deficiency  in  his  ears,)  naturally  made  his  first 
offer  to  Anne,  for  she  was  very  pretty,  and  Cecilia  deci- 
dedly plain;  besides,  the  latter's  whole  heavy  ordnance 
of  Beethoven,  and  light  artillery  of  Rossini,  Avas,of 
course,  entirely'  thrown  a%\'ay  on  a  deaf  Nabob,  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  music.  Not  that  because  Mr. 
Horner  had  no  music  in  his  sonl,  or  rather  in  his  ears 
— we  mean  to  insinuate  (hat  he  shared  more  deeply 
than  others  in  the  "treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils''  for 
which  our  Indian  possessions  were  then  famous;  though 
his  enormous  collection  of  shawls,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones ,  might  perhaps  admit  of  so  uncharitable  an  ia^ 
ference. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  shawls,  pearls,  and  diamonds 
were  aimed  in  vain  at  Anne.  She  could  not  marry 
Mr.  Horner;  and  she  told  him  so  directly,  with  her 
usual  indiscreet  frankness,  without  even  suffering  him 
to  hang  on  long  enough  for  her  to  enjoj-  (lie  credit  of 
having  refused  him.  Poor  dear  matter-of-fact  Amie! 
When  I  taxed  her  with  her  simplicity,  she  said,  quite 
in  earnest,  that  she  believed  old  gentlemen  did  notl  ike 
it  to  be  known  they  were  refused;  and  that,  as  fie 
evidently  meant  to  transfer  his  suit  to  Cecilia,  perhaps 
she  might  not  like  to  appear  to  succeed  to  her  sister's 
rejected  admirer!  To  such  antediluvian  reasoning  as 
this,  whf»t  answer  could  possibly  be  made? 

But  if  Cecilia  was  (he  second  choice  of  Mr.  Horner, 
neither  was  Mr.  Horner  the  first  love  of  Cecilia.  This 
devotee  to  her  musical  patron  saint  had  been,  during 
all  the  'Winter,  playing  duets  with  a  handsome  young 
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Pole,  called  Sonatowsky,  in  the  regular  ^crescendo''^ 
style,  from  "piacevolmente''  at  the  begiuniog,  to  "inolto 
expressivo'"  by  degrees,  aud  finally,  ^'con  fuoco""  ou 
both  sides.  But,  as  the  yoiiug  foreigner's  notes  were 
only  good  at  (he  piano  forte,  while  Mr.  Horner's  were 
good  at  tlie  bank;  and  as  music,  however  proverbially 
the  "food  of  love,"  is  reckoned  thin  diet  for  Hymen — 
Cecilia  soon  determined  to  bring  her  long  movement 
"«  la  Polacca,''  to  a  "finale."  She  took  leave  of  So- 
natowsky secundum  artem,  in  a^'Poloncmt"  of  soul-sub- 
duing power,  which,  though  not  followed  up  (like  the 
celebrated  one  of  Count  Oginsky)  by  suicide,  was  the 
"prelude"  to  a  step  little  less  desperate  — viz.  the  mar- 
riage of  the  music-mad  Cecilia  with  the  deaf  Mr.  Horner! 

The  *'Green  Stockings"  were  characteristically  be- 
queathed to  Anne  ou  the  keys  of  her  sister's  abdicated 
piano-forte,  and  found  by  her,  just  as  the  happy  couple 
drove  off,  as  she  good-naturedly  opened  it  to  play  a 
country  dance  to  the  bridegroom's  little  grand-nephews 
and  nieces.  By  these  urchins,  of  course,  the  joke  was 
heartily  enjoyed.  They  were  drawn  off  and  on  by  the 
whole  merry  group;  aud  never,  I  think,  did  Anne  look 
better,  or  more  unlike  an  old  maid,  (after  all  she  was 
but  five  and  twenty,)  than  when  opening  the  juvenile 
ball  with  a  rogue  of  six  jears  old,  who  footed  it  awaj- 
in  the  obnoxious  badges  of  old  maidism  in  undissem- 
bled  glee.  This  good  humour  of  Anne's,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, procured  her  within  the  next  month,  two  oppor- 
tunities of  wiping  off  the  stain  by  matrimony,  with 
two  old  Indian  comrades  of  the  bridegroom's,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  wedding.  But  Anne  was  not  fond 
of  old  Indians ;  and  much  too  fond  of  an  old  English- 
man,  videlicet  her  good  m orthy  father,  to  think  of 
running  away  from  him  just  as  they  were  left,  for  the 
first  time,  comfortably-  alone! 

But  this  comfort  C«ud  thorough  comfort   it  proved) 
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was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  No  sooner 
did  Lord  and  Lady  G—  learn  tliat  all  the  beauties, 
wits,  blue  stockings,  and  amateurs  of  the  family  were 
happily  disposed  of,  than  the  invitation  formerly  given 
to  Aune  (o  pass  the  summer  in  Shropshire,  was  ex- 
tended to  her  father;  and  with  a  cordiality  of  esteem 
and  gratilude  which  made  it  impossible  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Clavering,  always  fond  of  the  country,  was 
soon  quite  in  his  element,  enjoying  the  improvements 
made  on  his  ward's  property  by  his  former  judicious 
management;  and  ^ill  more  the  excellent  results  of  an 
education,  Mhose  details  he  had  left  to  others  better 
qualified,  but  whose  admirable  system  had  been  sug- 
gested by  himself.  The  young  Earl,  with  pleasing 
manners  and  respectable  talents,  was  the  best  of  sons, 
the  best  of  masters,  and  best  of  landlords;  fond  of  do- 
mestic society,  though  disliking  large  parties,  and  gain- 
ing hourly  upon  acquaintance  as  soon  as  the  frozen 
robe  of  shyness  was  thawed  (as  it  easily  was)  by  the 
gentle  breath  of  friendly  intercourse. 

While  Mr.  Clavering  rambled  with  and  gloried  in 
his  pupil,  Anne  found  the  Countess  a  much  more  agree- 
able companion  than  she  had  anticipated.  Anne  was 
not  one  of  those  mMio  think  all  the  old  ladies  must  be 
hores  There  are  few  from  Mhom  something  may  not 
be  profitably  gleaned;  and  Anne  (always  accustomed 
from  the  politeness  of  the  heart  to  cultivate  the  elder 
part  of  society)  knew  exactly  how  to  amuse,  without 
fatiguing,  a  pei'son  of  different  age  and  habits;  while 
the  Countess,  long  unused  to  the  society  of  a  lively 
yet  sensible  young  female ,  grew  absolutely-  in  love 
with  Anne.  Whether  any  one  else  did,  would  be  dif- 
ficult at  this  time  to  decide.  If  so,  it  must  have  bcea 
daring  the  meditations  incident  to  the  interminable 
games  which  Lord  G — ,  (who  like  all  taciturn  people 
was  fond  of  chess)  played  nightly  with  Miss  Clavering; 
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wliile  the  less  patient  eldet-s  preferred  the  more  rapid 
evolutions,  and  cheerful  bustle  of  backgammon. 

As  the  season  advanced ,  the  chess  table  was  dis- 
carded ,  and  replaced  by  the  3'oung  people  with  long 
evening,  and  sometimes  even  early  morning  walks. 
It  was  on  his  return  from  one  of  the  latter,  his  manly 
frame  glowing  with  exercise,  and  his  fine  face  flushed, 
(probably  with  the  morning  wind)  that  Lady  G — ,  who 
bad  for  some  time  been  overcoming,  in  spite  of  herself, 
her  lingering  sense  of  disparity  in  the  connexion,  said, 
"My  dear  Godfrey,  I  think  you  c^ild  not  do  better 
than  ask  that  sweet  girl,  Anne  Clavering,  to  marry 
you.     You  have  my  free  consent  (o  do  so." 

"I  have  read  it  in  jour  eyes,  mother,  for  some 
time  past,"  answered  her  son,  absolutely  blushing; 
"and  so  I  have  just  been  asking  her  (his  morning." 
"And  she  has  accepted  of  course."  "Not  exactly, 
my  dear  mother,  by  any  means;  all  I  gather  and 
hope  is,  that  I  am  not  refused.  She  seemed  loo  much 
surprised  to  give  a  regular  ans\\er,  but  begged  me  to 
remember  the  disparity  in  birth,  rank,  and  such 
trifles."  "Good  girl,"  said  the  Countess ,  the  lingering 
pride  of  aristocracy  mantling  her  cheek;  "but  the 
Claverings  are  of  good  family,  and  connected  with  us 
already ,  else  I — " 

"Oh,  my  dear  mother,  we  shall  soon  get  over  these 
little  scruples,  if,  as  I  trust,  tliere  is  no  serious  objec- 
tion. She  referred  me  to  yourself,  her  father,  and  my 
own  maturer  reflections ;  and  sure  I  am  they  will  all 
speak  hut  one  lauguiige  on  the  subject." 

"Let  me  be  the  first  to  say,  'God  speed  30U'  in  jour 
wooing,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  Countess,  lading  aside 
the  curls  from  her  son's  manly  brow  to  give  him  a 
stately'  but  matenijil  kiss.  "And,  now,  just  step  into 
my  dressing  room,  and  give  those  stray  locks  of  jour's 
a  coup  de  peigne;  for  this  morning's  agitation  has  dis- 
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composed  them  a  little;  besides,  I  should  like  to  see 
Anne  alone,  when  she  first  conies  down  stairs."  Lord 
G —  obeyed ,  glad  to  escape  a  moment  from  even  his 
mother's  observation;  and  soon  after,  Anne  entered 
leaning  on  her  father:  the  long  silken  lashes  Lord  G — 
had  so  often  admired  at  chess,  beaming  more  lustrous 
from  an  imperfectly  wiped  tear,  still  resting  on  their 
sable  fringe." 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  welcome  you  as  my  daugh- 
ter?" said  the  old  lady,  advancing  with  unwonted 
alacrity  to  meet  her  young  favourite,  and  holding  out 
her  hand.  "Is  it  possible,"  cried  the  bewildered  and 
agitated  girl,  "that  you  too  should  Avish  it?"  "My 
first  and  only  M'ish  must  be  my  sou's  happiness," 
answered  Lady  G— ,  "and  in  your  keeping  I  am  sure 
that  is  safe.  But  not  even  love  for  him  would  make 
me  lose  sight  of  j^ours.  A  kinder  son,  and  master, 
and  landlord  does  not  exist;  and  why  should  he  not 
make  the  best  of  husbands  ?  This  is  a  mother's  testi- 
mony, Anne,  and  consequently  partial;  but  it  is 
found  on  near  thirty  3'ears'  daily  experience,  and 
therefore  true."  "And  I  believe  it,"  Mhispered  the 
trembling  girl. 

"I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  that,"  exclaimed 
Lord  G— ,  who  had  entered  unnoticed  amidst  the  agi- 
tation of  the  scene.  Mother,  may  1  hope  3^ou  have 
prevailed?"  Lady  G —  held  out  her  arms  in  a  mute 
appeal  to  Anne,  who  hid  her  answer  in  a  mother's 
joyful  bosom.  Somehow,  as  m3'  cousin  afterwards  told 
me ,  the  frolic  went  round ;  and  he  found  himself,  to 
his  own  amazement,  embracing  the  stiff  Countess,  while 
the  young  people ,  he  presumed  from  analogy,  were 
similarly  occupied.  So  complete  a  surprise  had  the 
whole  affair  been  to  honest  undesigniug  Jack,  that  he 
would  as  soon  have  expected  to  salute  his  pet  Anne 
Empress  of  Morocco,  as  Countess  of  G — . 

5* 
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A  lodge  in  the  park  is  uow  my  old  friend's  abode; 
when  if  the  children  do  not  visit  grandpapa  in  the  fore- 
noon ,  he  is  sure  to  stroll  np  in  the  afternoon  to  in- 
quire the  reason.  As  for  the  do%A'ager,  she  says,  and 
feels  that  she  has  only  left  her  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  for  one  easier  and  more  suited  to  her  years 
and  infirmities  elsewhere. 

Tiie  gay  world ,  when  for  a  few  brief  weeks  it 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  was  not  backward  in  bestow- 
ing with  its  proverbial  caprice,  its  unsought  favour 
on  the  3'outhfoHl  countess.  There  was  a  winning 
sweetness,  a  native  dignity  about  Anne,  which  seemed 
to  speak  her  born  for  the  station  she  adorned;  and  if 
fasliiou  could  have  gratified  her,  it  Avould  have  laid  all  its 
tinsel  laurels  at  her  feet.  But  she  was  still  Anne  Cla- 
vering:  and  her  husband,  her  father,  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  children,  were  to  her  a  world  of  unfading 
and  engrossing  interest.  The  "Green  Stockings"  are 
long  since  forgotten,  and  have  never  for  a  moment 
prevented  the  Countess  from  befriendiing,  to  the  very 
utmost  of  her  ample  powers,  her  four  less  fortunate 
sisters. 

On  Fanny,  whose  husband's  grays  soon  came  to  the 
hammer,  while  his  parliamentary  privileges  alone  kept 
him  from  jail,  she  settled,  when  she  became  early  a 
widow,  a  competent  annuity.  She  persuaded  the  Earl 
to  restore,  by  an  opportune  trip  to  Ireland,  and  the 
magic  of  his  name  and  rank,  the  fiist  waning  influence 
of  the  high-spirited  Emma,  at  Castle  Connor.  She  sat, 
though  this  was  the  hardest  sacrifice  of  all,  for  a  print 
which  sold  a  thousand  copies  of  the  verses  \\H\\  which 
her  brother-in-law,  Orlando,  now  provided  for  a  nu- 
merous and  increasing  family ;  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horner  wanted  nothing  from  her  but  countenance  and 
civility,  she  listened  unreservedly  (during  their  fre- 
quent visits)   to  Cecilia's  long  concertos,  and  beguiled, 
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with  eudless  games  at  cliess,  tlie  ennui  of  the  deaf  old 
Nabob.  They  have  all,  iu  their  turn,  learnt  too  look 
up  lo,  and  admire  the  Anue  they  once  thought  so  in- 
significant j  and  as  they  successively  receive  protection, 
patronage,  or  sisterly  kindness  from  the  idolized 
Countess  of  G— ,  sometimes  ask  each  other — "Can 
this  be  the  girl  we  all  quizzed  with  the  'Green 
Stockings.' " 
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I.v  the  garden  of  the  Tiiileries  there  is  a  sminy  cor- 
ner iiuder  the  -wall  of  a  terrace  which  fronts  the  south. 
Along  the  wall  is  a  range  of  benches  commanding  a 
view  of  the  walks  and  avenues  of  the  garden.  This 
genial  nook  is  a  place  of  great  resort  in  the  latter 
part  of  autumn,  and  in  fine  days  in  winter,  as  it  seems 
to  retain  the  flavour  of  departed  summer.  On  a  calm 
bright  morning  it  is  quite  alive  with  nurserj-maids 
and  their  playful  little  charges.  Hither  also  resort  a 
number  of  ancient  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Avho,  with 
laudable  tlirift  in  small  pleasures  and  small  expenses, 
for  which  the  French  are  to  be  noted,  come  here  to 
enjoy  sunshine  and  save  firewood.  Here  may  often 
be  seen  some  cavalier  of  the  old  school,  when  the 
sunbeams  have  warmed  his  blood  into  something  like 
a  glow,  fluttering  about  like  a  frostbitten  moth  thawed 
before  the  fire,  putting  forth  a  feeble  show  of  gallant- 
ry among  the  antiquated  dames,  and  now  and  then 
eying  the  buxom  nursery-maids  with  Mhat  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  an  air  of  libertinism. 

Among  the  habitual  frequenters  of  this  place,  I  had 
often  remarked  au   old   gentleman,   whose  dress  was 
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decidedly  antirevolutional.  He  wore  the  tliree-cor- 
nered  cocked-hat  of  the  ancien  re'yivie  liis  liair  was 
frizzled  over  each  ear  into  ailes  de  pigeon,  a  style 
strongly  savouring  of  Bourbonism ;  and  a  queue  stuck 
out  behind,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  not  to  be  dispu- 
ted. His  dress,  though  ancient,  had  an  air  of  decayed 
gentily,  and  I  observed  that  he  took  his  suufF  out  of 
an  elegant  though  old-fashioned  gold  box.  He  appear- 
ed to  be  the  most  popular  man  on  the  ^valk.  He  had 
a  compliment  for  every  old  lad3',  he  kissed  every  child 
and  he  patted  every  little  dog  on  the  head;  for  chil- 
dren and  little  dogs  are  very  important  members  of 
society  in  France.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  he 
seldom  kissed  a  child  ■without,  at  the  same  time,  pinch- 
ing the  nursery-maid's  cheek;  a  Frenchman  of  the 
old  school  never  forgets  his  devoirs  to  the  sex. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  this  old  gentleman.  There 
was  an  habitual  expression  of  benevolence  in  his  face, 
which  I  have  very  frequently  remarked  in  thc«e  re- 
liques  of  the  politer  daj  s  of  France.  The  constant  in- 
terchange of  those  thousand  little  courtesies  which 
imperceptibly  sweeteu  life,  have  a  happy  eflcct  i  pwn 
the  features,  and  spread  a  mellow  evening  charm  over 
the  ^vrinkles  of  old  age. 

Where  there  is  a  favourable  predisposition  one  so^ 
forms  a  kind  of  tacit  intiimicy  by  often  meeting  oa  the 
same  walks.  Once  or  twice  I  accommodated  him  with 
a  bench,  after  which  we  touched  hats  on  passing  each 
other;  at  length  we  got  so  far  as  to  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff  together  in  the  east;  from  that  time  ouracquaint- 
ance  was  established. 

I  now  became  his  frequent  companion  in  his  mor- 
ning promenades,  and  derived  much  amusement  from 
bis  good  humoured  remarks  ou  men  and  manners. 
One  morning,  as  we  were  strolling  through  an  alley 
of  the  Tuileriesj  wifh  the  autumnal  breeze  a\  hirling  the 
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3'ellow  leaves  about  our  path,  nij'  companion  fell  into 
a  pf'cluarly  communicative  vein,  and  gave  me  several 
particulars  of  his  history.  He  had  once  been  wealthy, 
and  possessed  of  a  noble  hotel  in  Paris ;  but  the  Revo- 
lution, which  effected  so  ma,ny  disastrous  changes,  strip- 
ped him  of  every  thing.  He  was  secretly  denounced 
by  liis  oA^n  steward  during  a  sanguinary  period  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  number  of  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
Convention  were  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  received  pri- 
vate intelligence  of  their  approach  in  time  to  effect  his 
escape.  He  landed  in  Kngland  without  money  or 
friends,  but  considered  liimself  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  his  head  upon  his  shoulders ;  several  of  his 
neighbours  having  been  guillotined  as  a  punishment  for 
being  rich. 

When  he  reached  London  he  had  but  a  louis  in  his 
pocket ,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  another.  He  ate  a 
solitary  dinner  on  beefsteak,  and  was  almost  poisoned 
liy  port  Mine,  which  from  its  colour  he  had  mistaken 
for  claret.  The  dingy  look  of  the  chop-house,  and  of 
the  little  mahogany-coloured  box  in  MMiicli  he  ate  his 
dinner,  contrasted  sadly  with  the  gaj'  saloons  of  Paris. 
Every  thing  looked  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Po- 
verty stared  him  in  the  face;  he  turned  over  the  few 
s)iillings  he  had  of  change;  did  not  know  what  was 
to  become  of  him;  aud^-went  to  the  theatre! 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  pit,  listened  attentively  to  a 
tragedy  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  word,  and 
Mhich  seemed  made  up  of  fighting,  and  stabbing,  and 
scene-shifting,  and  began  to  feel  his  spirits  sinking 
within  him;  when,  casting  his  eyes" into  the  orchestra, 
what  was  his  surprise  to  recognize  an  old  friend  and 
neighbour  in  the  very  act  of  extorting  music  from  a 
huge  violoncello. 

As  soon  as  the  evening's  performance  was  over  he 
tapped  his  friend   on   the   shoulder;    they   kissed   each 
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other  on  each  cheek,  and  the  musician  took  him  home, 
and  shared  his  lodgings  Avith  him.  He  had  learned 
music  as  an  accomplishment;  by  his  friend's  advice  he 
now  turned  to  it  as  a  mean  of  support.  He  procured 
a  violin,  offered  himself  for  the  orchestra,  was  recei- 
ved, and  again  considered  himself  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate men  upon  earth. 

Here  therefore  he  lived  for  many  years  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  terrible  Napoleon.  He  found  several 
emigrants  living,  like  himself,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
talents.  They  associated  together,  talked  of  France 
and  of  old  times,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  sem- 
blance of  Parisian  life  in  the  centre  of  London. 

They  dined  at  a  miserable  cheap  Erench  restaurant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square,  where  they 
were  served  with  a  caricature  of  French  cookery. 
They  took  their  promenade  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
endeavoured  to  fancy  it  the  Tuileries;  in  short,  they 
made  shift  to  accommodate  themselves  to  every  thing 
but  an  English  Sunday.  Indeed  the  old  gentleman 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  sny  against  the  English,  whom 
he  affirmed  to  be  braves  gens;  and  he  mingled  so  much 
among  them,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  could 
speak  their  language  almost  well  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  another  epoch  in  his 
life.  He  had  considered  himself  a  fortunate  man  to 
make  his  escape  pennyless  out  of  France,  and  he  con- 
sidered himself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  return  pennyless 
into  it.  It  is  true  that  he  found  his  Parisian  hotel  had 
passed  through  several  hands  daring  the  vicissitude  of 
the  times,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  reco- 
very; but  then  he  had  been  noticed  benignantly  by  go- 
vernaient,  and  had  a  pension  of  several  hundred  francs, 
upon  which,  with  careful  management,  he  lived,  inde- 
pendently, and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  happily. 
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As  liis  once  splendid  hotel  was  now  occupied  as  a 
hotel  ifarni,  he  hired  a  small  chamber  in  the  attic;  it 
was  btil>  as  he  said,  changing  his  bedroom  up  two 
pair  of  stairs — lie  was  still  in  his  own  house.  His 
room  was  decorated  M'ith  pictures  of  several  beauties 
of  former  times ,  with  whom  he  professed  to  liave 
been  on  favourable  terms ;  among  them  was  a  favour- 
ite onera-dancer ,  who  had  been  the  admiration  of  Pa- 
ris at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  She  had 
been  a  protegee  of  my  friend,  and  one  of  the  few  of 
his  youthful  favourites  M'ho  had  survived  the  lapse  of 
time  and  its  various  vicissitudes.  They  had  renewed 
their  acquaintance,  and  she  now  and  then  visited  himj 
but  the  beautiful  Psyche,  once  the  fashion  of  the  day 
and  the  idol  of  the  parterre,  was  now  a  shrivelled, 
little  old  woman,  warped  in  the  back,  and  ■^^-ilh  a  hook- 
ed nose. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  devout  attendant  upon  lev- 
ees: he  Mas  most  zealous  in  his  loyalty,  and  could 
not  speak  of  the  royal  family  without  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm ,  for  he  still  felt  towards  them  as  his  compa- 
nions in  exile.  As  to  his  jioverty  he  made  light  of  it,  and 
indeed  had  a  good-humoured  May  of  consoling  himself 
for  every  cross  and  privation.  If  he  had  lost  his  cha- 
teau in  the  country,  he  had  half  a  dozen  roj  al  palaces, 
as  it  were,  at  his  command.  He  had  Versailles  and 
St.  Cloud  for  his  country  resorts,  and  the  shady  alleys 
of  tiie  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  for  his  town  re- 
creation. Thus  all  his  promenades  and  relaxations 
were  magnificent,  ^et  cost  nothing.  When  I  walk 
through  these  fine  gardens,  said  he,  I  have  only  to 
fancy  myself  the  owner  of  them,  and  they  are  mine. 
All  these  gay  crowds  are  my  visitors,  and  I  defy  the 
grand  seignior  himself  to  display  a  greater  variety  of 
beauty.  Kay,  what  is  better,  I  have  not  the  trouble 
of   entertaining   them.     My   estate   is  a  perfect  Sans 
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Sotici,  where  every  one  does  as  he  pleases,  and  no 
one  (roubles  tlie  owner.  All  Paris  is  my  theatre,  and 
presents  me  with  a  continual  spectacle.  I  have  a  table 
spread  for  me  in  every  street,  and  thousand  of  waiters 
ready  to  fly  at  my  bidding.  When  my  servants  have 
waited  upon  me  I  pay  tlieni,  discharge  (hem,  and  there's 
an  end:  I  have  no  fears  of  their  wronging  or  pilfering 
jne  when  my  back  is  turned.  Upon  the  whole ,  said 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  smile  of  infinite  good  hu- 
mour, when  I  think  upon  the  various  risks  I  have  run, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  escaped  them,  when 
I  recollect  all  that  I  have  suffered,  and  consider  all 
that  I  at  present  enjo^-,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself 
as  a  man  of  singular  good  fortune. 

Such  was  the  brief  history  of  this  practical  philoso- 
pher, and  it;  is  a  picture  of  many  a  Frenchman  ruined 
by  the  Revolution.  The  French  appear  to  have  a 
greater  facility  than  roost  men  in  accomodating  them- 
selves: to  the  reserves  of  life,  and  of  extracting  honey 
out  of  the  bitter  things  of  this  %vorld.  The  first  shock 
of  calamity  is  apt  to  averwhelni  them,  but  when  it  is 
once  past,  their  natural  buoyancy  of  feeling  soon 
brings  them  again  to  (he  surface.  This  may  be  called 
the  result  of  levity  of  character,  but  it  answers  the 
end  of  reconciling  us  to  misfortune,  and  if  it  be  not 
true  philosophy',  it  is  something  almost  as  efficacious. 
Ever  since  I  have  heard  the  story  of  my  little  French- 
man, I  have  treasured  it  up  in  my  heart;  and  I  thank 
my  stars  I  have  at  length  found,  what  I  had  long  con- 
sidered as  not  to  be  found  on  earth — a  contented  man. 

P.  S.  There  is  no  calculating  on  human  happiness. 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  law  of  indemnity  has 
been  passed,  and  my  friend  restored  to  a  great  part  of 
his  fortune.  I  was  absent  from  Paris  at  the  time,  but 
OD  my  return  Uasteued  to  congratulate  him.    I  found 
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him  inaguificently  lodged  on  the  first  floor  of  his  hotel. 
I  was  ushered,  by  a  servant  in  livery,  through  splen- 
did saloons,  to  a  cabinet  richly  furnished,  where  I 
found  my  little  Frenchman  reclining  on  a  couch.  He 
received  me  with  usual  cordiality ;  but  I  saAV  the  gaiety 
and  benevolence  of  his  countenance  had  fled  5  he  had 
an  eye  full  of  care  and  anxiety. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune.  ^'Good 
fortune?"  echoed  he;  *'bah!  I  have  been  plundered  of 
a  princely  fortune ,  and  they  give  me  a  pittance  as  an 
indemnity." 

Alas!  I  found  njy  ^ate  poor  and  contented  friend  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  miserable  men  in  Paris.  In- 
stead of  rejoicing  in  the  ample  competency  restored 
to  him,  he  is  daily  repining  at  the  superfluity  M'ithheld. 
He  no  longer  wanders  in  happy  idleness  about  Paris, 
bat  is  a  repining  attendant  in  the  anti-chambers  of  mi- 
nisters. His  loyalty  has  evaporated  with  his  gaiety  j 
he  screws  his  mouth  when  the  Bourbons  are  men- 
tioned, and  even  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he 
hears  the  praises  of  the  king.  In  a  word,  he  is  one 
of  the  many  philosophers  undone  by  the  law  of  indem- 
nity, and  his  case  is  desperate,  for  I  doubt  whether 
even  another  reverse  of  fortune ,  which  should  restore 
him  to  poverty,  could  make  him  again  a  happy  man. 
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Pray  pardon  rae, 
For  I  am  like  a  boy  that  Uath  found  money— 
Afraid  I  dream  still.  Ford  or  Webster. 


It  was  a  fine  September  evening,  within  my  time  Cand 
I  am  not,  I  trust,   too   old   to  be  loved,)  that  Count 

Anatole    L ,    of    the    impertinent    and    particularly 

useless  profession  of  attache,  walked  up  and  down 
before  the  glass  in  his  rooms  at  the  "Archduke  Charles," 
the  first  hotel ,  as  you  know,  if  you  have  travelled,  in 
the  green-belted  and  fair  city  of  Vienna.  The  brass 
ring  was  still  swinging  on  the  end  of  the  bell-rope, 
and,  in  a  respectful  attitude  at  the  door,  stood  the 
just-summoned  Signor  Attilio,  valet  and  privy-councillor 
to  one  of  the  handsomest  coxcombs  errant  through  the 
world.  Signor  Attilio  was  a  Tyrolese,  and,  like  bis 
master,  was  very  handsome. 

Count  Anatole  had  been  idling  away  three  golden 
summer  months  in  the  Tyrol,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as 
far  as  mortal  eyes  could  see,  of  disguising  his  fine 
Phidian  features  in  a  callow  moustache  and  whiskers. 
The  crines  ridentes  (as  Eneas  Sylvius  has  It,)  being 
now  in  a  condition  beyond  improvement,  Signor  Attilio 
had  for  some  days  been  rather  curious  to  know  what 
course  of  events  would  next  occupy  the  diplomatic 
talents  of  his  maater. 
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After  a  turn  or  two  more,  taken  in  silence,  Count 
Anatole  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  eyeing 
the  well-made  Tyrolese  from  head  to  foot,  begged  to 
know  if  he  wore  at  the  present  moment  his  most 
becoming  breeches,  jacket,  and  beaver. 

Attilio  was  never  astonished  at  any  thing  his  master 
did  or  said.     He  simply  answered  "*Si  Sif/nore." 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  strip  immediatelj',  and  dress  your- 
self in  that  travelling  suit  lying  on  the  sofa." 

As  the  green  gold-corded  jacket,  knee  breeches, 
buckles  and  stockings  were  laid  aside,  Count  Anatole 
threw  off  his  dressing-gown,  and  commenced  encasing 
Lis  handsome  proportions  in  the  cast-off  habiliments. 
He  then  put  on  the  conical,  slouch-rimmed  hat,  with 
the  tall  eagle's  feather  stuck  jauntily  on  the  side,  and 
the  two  rich  tassels  pendent  over  the  left  636,  and, 
the  toilet  of  the  valet  being  completed  at  the  same 
moment,  they  stood  looking  at  one  another  with  perfect 
gravity — rather  transformed,  but  each  apparently  quite 
at  home  in  his  new  character. 

"You  look  very  like  a  gentleman,  Attilio!"  said  the 
Count. 

*'Your  Excellency  has  caught  to  admiration,  Varia 
del  paese,^^  complimented  back  again  the  sometime 
TjTolese. 

"Attilio!" 

*'Signoi-e  ?  " 

*'Do  you  remember  the  lady  in  the  forest  of  Friuli?" 

Attilio  began  to  have  a  glimmering  of  things.  8ome 
three  mouths  before,  the  Count  was  dashing  on  at  a 
rapid  post-pace,  through  a  deep  wood  in  the  mountains 
which  head  in  the  Adriatic.  A  sudden  piill-up  at  a  (inn- 
ing in  the  road  nearly  threw  him  from  his  britska, 
and  looking  out  at  the  '■'•auima  di  porco."'  of  the  pos- 
tilion, he  found  his  M'ay  impeded  by  an  overset 
carriage   from    which    three    or    four    servants  were 
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endeavouring  to  extract  the  body  of  au  old  man,  billed 
hy  the  accident. 

There  was  more  attractive  metal  for  the  traveller, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
leaning,  pale  and  faint,  against  a  tree,  and  apparently 
about  to  sink  to  the  ground ,  unassisted.  To  bring  a 
hat  full  of  water  from  the  nearest  brook,  and  receive 
her  falling  head  ou  his  shoulder,  was  the  work  of  a 
thought.  She  had  fainted  quite  away,  and^  taking  her 
like  a  child,  into  his  arms,  he  placed  her  on  a  bank  by 
the  road-side,  bathed  her  forehead  and  lips,  and  chafed 
her  small  white  hands,  till  his  heart,  with  all  the 
distress  of  the  scene,  was  quite  mad  with  her  perfect 
beauty. 

Animation  at  last  began  to  return ,  and  as  the  flush 
was  stealing  into  her  lips ,  another  carriage  drove  up 
with  servants  in  the  same  livery,  and  Count  Anatole, 
thorougiily  bewildered  in  his  new  dream,  mechanically 
assisted  them  in  getting  their  living  mistress  and  dead 
master  into  it^  and  imtil  they  ^vere  fairly  out  of  sight, 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  possibly 
wish  to  know  the  name  and  condition  of  the  fairest 
piece  of  work  he  had  ever  seen  from  the  hands  of  his 
Maker. 

An  hour  before,  he  had  doubled  his  bono  mano  to 
the  postilion ,  and  was  driving  ou  to  Vienna,  as  if  to 
sit  at  a  new  Congress.  Now,  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  grass  and  wild 
flowers  showed  the  print  of  a  new-made  pressure,  and 
the  postilion  cracked  his  whip,  and  Attilio  reminded 
him  of  the  hour  he  was  losing,  in  vain. 

He  remounted  after  a  while;  but  the  order  was  to 
go  back  to  the  last  post-house. 

Three  or  four  months  at  a  solitary  albergo,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  adventure,  passed  by  the  Count 
ia  scouring  the  country  on  horseback  in  every  direction, 
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and  by  his  servant  in  very  particular  ennui,  brings  up 
the  story  to  nearly  Mliere  the  scene  opens. 

"I  have  seen  her!"  said  the  Count. 

Attilio  only  lifted  up  his  eyebrows. 

"!She  is  here,  in  Vienna!'' 

'■^Felice  lei!"  murmured  Attilio. 

"She  is  the  Princess  Leichstenfels ,  and  by  the  death 
of  that  old  man,  a  widow." 

'"'■Verameiite'^"  responded  the  valet,  with  a  rising 
inflexion;  for  he  knew  his  master  and  French  morals 
too  well  not  to  foressee  a  damper  in  the  possibility  of 
matrimony. 

"■Veranieiite!"  gravely  echoed  the  Count.  "And 
now,  listen.  The  princess  lives  in  close  retirement. 
An  old  friend  or  two,  and  a  tried  servant,  are  the 
only  persons  who  see  her.  You  are  to  contrive  to  see 
this  servant  to-morrow,  corrupt  him  to  leave  her,  and 
recommend  me  in  his  place,  and  then  you  are  to  take 
him  as  30ur  courier  to  Paris;  whence,  if  I  calculate 
well,  you  will  return  to  me  before  long,  with  import- 
ant despatches.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

^^Si(/nor  si!" 

In  the  small  boudoir  of  a  maison  de  plaisance,  be- 
lougiDg  to  the  noble  family  of  Leichstenfels ,  sat  the 
widowed  mistress  of  one  of  the  oldest  titles  and  finest 
estates  of  Austria.  The  light  from  a  single  long  win- 
dow ,  opening  down  to  the  floor  and  leading  out  upon 
a  terrace  of  flowers,  was  subdued  by  a  heavy  criuison 
curtain,  looped  partially  away,  a  pastille  lamp  was 
sending  up  from  its  porphyry  pedestal,  a  thin  and  just 
perceptible  curl  of  smoke,  through  which  the  lady  mu- 
singly passed  backwards  and  forwards  one  of  her 
slender  fingers,  and,  on  a  table  near,  lay  a  sheet  of 
blackedged  paper,  crossed  by  a  small  silver  pen,  and 
scrawled  over  irreguiarly  with  devices  and  disconnected 
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words,  (lie  work  evidently  of  a  fit  of  the  most  absolute 
and  listless  idleness. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  in  mourning  livery 
stood  before  the  lady. 

"I  have  thought  over  ^'our  request,  Wilhelm,*'  she 
said.  'I  Iiad  become  accustomed  to  jour  services,  and 
regret  to  lose  you;  but  I  should  regret  more  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  interest.     You  have  my  permission." 

Wilhelm  expressed  his  thanks  with  an  effort  that 
showed  he  had  not  obeyed  the  call  of  Mammon  without 
regret,  and  requested  leave  to  introduce  the  person  he 
had  proposed  as  his  successor. 

"Of  what  country  is  he? 

"Tyrolese,  j'our  Excellency." 

"And  why  does  he  leave  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  came  to  Vienna?" 

"I?  est  amoureux  dhine  Viennaise,  viadame^^  answered 
the  ex-valet,  resorting  to  French  to  express  what  ha 
considered  a  delicate  circumstance. 

^^Pauvre  enfant!"  said  the  Princess,  with  a  sigh 
that  partook  as  much  of  envy  as  of  pHy,  "let  him 
come  in." 

And  the  Count  Anatole,  as  the  sweet  accents  reached 
his  ear,  stepped  over  the  threshold,  and  in  the  coarse 
but  gay  dress  of  the  Tyrol ,  stood  in  the  presence  of 
her  whose  lips  he  had  almost  "pried  into  for  breath," 
whose  snowy  hands  he  had  chafed  and  kissed  when 
the  senses  had  deserted  their  celestial  organs  —  the 
angel  of  his  perpetual — the  lady  of  his  wild  and  un- 
controllable, but  respectful  and  honourable  love. 

The  Princess  looked  carelessly  up  as  he  approached, 
but  her  eyes  seemed  arrested  in  passing  over  his 
features.  It  was  momentary.  She  resumed  her  occu- 
pation of  winding  her  taper  fingers  in  the  smoke  curls 
of  the  incense-lamp,  and  with  half  a  sigh,  as  if 
she    had  repelled  a  pleasing  thought,   she  leaned  back 
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on  the  silken  fauteuil,  and  asked  the  new-comer  his 
name. 

"Anatole,  j'oiir  Excellency.'' 

The  voice  again  seemed  to  stir  something  in  her 
memory.  She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  was 
for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 

'^^Anatole,"  she  said  (Ah,  how  the  sound  of  his  own 
name,  nuirmured  in  that  voice  of  music,  thrilled  through 
the  fiery  veins  of  the  disguised  lover!}  "Anatole,  I 
I'eceive  3011  into  my  service.  Wilhelm  will  inform, 
you  of  your  duties,  and — I  have  a  fancy  for  the  dress 
of  the  Tyrol— you  may  wear  it  instead  of  my  livery, 
if  you  will." 

And  with  one  stolen  and  warm  gaze  from  under 
his  drooping  eyelids,  and  heart  and  lips  on  fire,  as  he 
thanked  her  for  her  condescension,  the  new  retainer 
took  his  leave. 

Month  after  month  passed  on — to  Count  Anatole  in 
a  bewildering  dream  of  ever -deepening  passion.  It 
was  upon  a  soft  and  amorous  morning  of  April  that  a 
dashing  equipage  stood  at  the  door  of  the  proud  pa- 
lace of  Leichstenfels.  Tlie  arms  of  Esterhazy  blazed 
on  the  panels ,  and  the  insouciants  chasseurs  leaned 
against  the  marble  columns  of  the  portico,  waiting  for 
their  master,  and  speculating  on  the  gaiety  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  suit  he  was  prosecuting  within.  How 
could  a  Prince  of  Esterhazy  be  supposed  to  sue  in 
vain. 

The  disguised  footman  had  shoAvn  the  gay  and  hand- 
some nobleman  to  his  mistress's  presence.  After  re- 
arranging a  family  of  very  well-arranged  flower-pots, 
shutting  the  window  to  open  it  again,  changing  the 
folds  of  the  curtains  not  at  all  for  the  better,  and 
looking  a  stolen  and  fierce  look  at  the  unconscious 
visitor,  he  could  find  no  longer  an  apology  for  remain- 
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iug  in  tlie  room.  He  shut  the  door  after  him  ia  a 
tempest  of  jealousy, 

"Did  30Hr  Excellencj'  ring?  said  he,  opening  the 
door  again,   after  a  few  minutes  of  intolerable  torture. 

The  Prince  was  on  his  knees  at  her  feet! 

"No,  Auatole;  but  you  may  bring  me  a  glass  of 
water." 

As  he  entered  with  the  silver  tray  trembling  in  his 
hand,  the  Prince  was  rising  to  go.  His  face  expressed 
delight,  hope,  triimipii — everything  that  could  madden 
the  soul  of  the  irritated  lover.  After  waiting  on  his 
rival  to  his  carriage,  he  returned  to  his  mistress,  and 
receiving  the  glass  upon  the  tray,  was  about  leaving 
the  room  in  sileuce,  when  the  Princess  called  to  hiiu. 

In  all  this  lapse  of  time  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Count  Anatole  played  merely  his  footman's  part. 
His  respectful  and  elegant  demeanour,  the  propriety  of 
his  language,  and  that  deep  devotedness  of  manner 
which  wins  a  woman  more  than  all  things  else,  soon 
gained  upon  the  confidence  of  the  Princess;  and  before 
a  week  Avas  past  she  found  that  she  was  happier  when 
he  stood  behind  her  chair,  and  gave  him,  with  some 
self-denial,  those  frequent  permissions  of  absence  from 
the  palace  which  she  supposed  he  asked  to  prosecute 
the  arabur  disclosed  to  her  on  his  introduction  to  her 
service.  As  time  flew  on,  slie  attributed  Ids  earnest- 
ness and  occasional  warmth  of  manner  to  gratitude; 
and  without  reasoning  much  on  hep  own  feelings,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  a  degree  of  interest  in 
him  which  would  have  alarmed  a  woman  more  skilled 
in  the  knoMiedge  of  the  heart.  Married  from  a  con- 
vent, however,  to  an  old  man  who  had  secluded  her 
from  the  world ,  the  voice  of  the  passionate  Count  in 
the  forest  of  Friuli  was  the  first  sound  of  love  that 
bad  ever  entered  her  ears.    She  knew  not  why  it  was 
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that  the  tones  of  her  new  footman ,  and  now  and  then 
a  look  of  his  ejes,  as  he  leaned  over  to  assist  her  at 
table,  troubled  her  memory  like  a  trace  of  a  long  lost 
dream. 

But,  oh!  what  moments  had  been  Ai«  in  these  fleeting 
months!  Admitted  to  her  presence  in  her  most  un- 
guarded hours  —  seeing  her  at  morning,  at  noon,  at 
night,  in  all  her  unstudied  and  surpassing  loveliness 
— for  ever  near  her,  and  with  the  world  shut  out— her 
rich  hair  blowing  with  the  lightest  breeze  across  his 
fiugers  in  his  assiduous  service  —  her  dark  full  eyes, 
unconscious  of  an  observer ,  filling  with  unrepressed 
tears,  or  glowing  with  pleasure  over  some  tale  of  love 
— her  exquisite  form  flung  upon  a  couch,  or  bending 
over  flowers,  or  moving  about  the  room  in  all  its  ua-^ 
tive  and  untrammelled  grace — and  her  voice,  tender, 
most  tender  to  him,  though  she  knew  it  not,  and  her 
eyes,  herself  unaware,  ever  following  him  in  his 
loitering  attendance  —  and  he,  the  while,  losing  never 
a  glance  nor  a  motion ,  but  treasuring  all  up  in  his 
heart  with  the  avarice  of  a  miser — what,  in  common 
life,  though  it  were  the  life  of  fortune's  most  favoured 
child,  could  compare  with  it  for  bliss? 

Pale  and  agitated,  the  Count  turned  back  at  the  call 
of  his  mistress  and  stood  waiting  her  pleasure. 

"Anatole!" 

''Madame ! " 

The  answer  v^s  so  low  and  deep  it  startled  even 
himself. 

She  motioned  to  him  to  come  nearer.  She  had  sunk 
upon  the  sofa,  and  as  he  stood  at  her  feet  she  leaned 
forward,  buried  her  hands  and  arms  in  (he  long  curls 
whicli,  in  her  retirement,  she  allowed  to  float  luxuriantly 
over  her  shoulders,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Overcome  and 
forgetful  of  all  but  the  distress  of  the  lovely  creature 
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before  lum,  the  Count  dropped  upon  the  cushion  on 
which  rested  the  small  foot  in  its  morning  slipper,  and 
taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  suddenly  and  fervently  to 
his  lips. 

The  reality  broke  upon  her!  She  was  beloved — but 
bj'  whom?  A  menial!  and  the  appalling  answer  drove 
all  the  blood  of  her  proud  race  in  a  torrent  upon  her 
heart,  sweeping  away  all  affection  as  if  her  nature  had 
never  known  its  name.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  (he  bell. 

"Madam!"  said  Anatole  in  a  cold  proud  tone. 

She  stayed  her  arm  to  listen. 

"I  leave  30U  for  ever." 

And  again,  with  the  quick  revulsion  of  youth  and 
passion,  her  woman's  heart  rose  within  her,  and  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands^  and  dropped  her  head  in 
utter  abandonment  on  Jiis  bosom. 

'  It  was  the  birth-day  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  courtly 
nobles  of  Austria  were  rolling  out  from  the  capital  to 
offer  their  congratulations  at  the  royal  palace  of  Schoen- 
brunn.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attractions  of  the  scene, 
the  drawing-room  was  to  be  graced  by  the  first  public 
appearance  of  a  new  French  Ambassador,  whose  reputed 
personal  beauty,  and  the  talents  he  had  displa3'ed  in  a 
late  secret  negociation,  had  set  the  whole  court,  from 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  youngest  dame  d^honneur, 
in  a  flame  of  curiosity. 

To  the  Prince  Esterhazy  there  was  another  reason 
for  Avriting  the  day  in  red  letters.  The  Princess  Leich- 
stenfels,  by  an  express  message  from  the  Empress,  was 
to  throw  aside  her  widow's  weeds,  and  appear  once 
more  to  the  admiring  world.  She  had  yielded  to  the 
summons,  but  it  was  to  be  her  last  day  of  splendour. 
Her  heart  and  hand  were  plighted  to  herTyrolese  menial, 
and  the  brightest  and  loveliest  ornament  of  the  Court 
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of  Austria,  when  (he  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  over, 
was  to  laj'  aside  the  cosdy  bauble  from  her  shoulder, 
and  the  glistening  tiara  from  Iier  brow,  and  forget 
rauk  and  fortune  as  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

The  dazzling  hours  flew  on.  Tlie  plain  and  kind 
old  Emperor  welcomed  and  suiiled  upon  all.  Met- 
ternich ,  in  the  prime  of  his  successful  manhood, 
cool,  polite,  handsome  and  winning,  gathered  golden 
opinions  by  every  word  and  look;  the  joung  Duke  of 
Beichstadt,  the  mild  and  gende  son  of  the  struck  eagle 
of  St.  Helena,  surrounded  and  caressed  by  a  continual 
cordon  of  admiring  ^vomen ,  seemed  forgetfut  that 
Opportunity  and  Expectation  awaited  him,  like  two 
angels  with  their  Aviugs  outspread :  and  haughty  uobles 
and  their  haughtier  dames,  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers, 
and  priests,  crowded  npon  each  other's  heels,  and 
mixed  together  in  that  doubtful  podrida,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  pleasure.  1  could  moralise  here  had 
I  time! 

The  Princess  of  Leichstenfels  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  presentation,  and  had  heard  the  murmur 
of  admiration,  draAvn  by  her  beauty  from  all  lips. 
Dizzy  with  the  scene,  and  witli  a  bosom  full  of  painful 
and  conflicting  emotions,  she  had  accepted  the  proflered 
arm  of  Prince  Ksterhazy  to  breathe  a  fresher  air  upon 
the  terrace.  Tliey  stood  near  a  window ,  and  he  was 
pointing  out  to  his  fair  but  inattentive  companion  the 
various  characters  as  they  passed  within. 

"I  must  contrive,"  said  the  Prince,  "to  sho^w  yon 
the  iiew  Envoy.  Oh!  you  have  not  heard  of  him. 
Beautiful  as  Narcissus,  modest  as  Pastor  Corjdon, 
clever  as  the  prime  minister  himself,  this  paragon  of 
diplomatists  has  been  here  in  disguise  these  three 
months,  negociating  about  —  Metternich  and  the  devil 
knows  what  —  but  rewarded  at  last  with  an  ambassa- 
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dor's  star,  and— but  here  he  is;   Princess  Leichsteufels, 

permit  nie  to  present " 

She  heard  no  more.  A  glance  from  the  diamond 
star  on  his  breast,  to  the  Hephaestiou  mouth  and  keen 
dark  eye  of  Count  Anatole,  revealed  to  her  the  mastery 
of  mouths.  And  as  she  leaned  against  the  window  for 
support ,  the  hand  that  sustained  her  in  the  Forest  of 
Friuli,  and  the  same  thrilling  voice,  in  almost  the  same 
never-forgotten  cadence,  offered  his  impassioned  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  and  she  recognised  and  i-emembered  all. 

I  must  go  back  so  far  as  to  inform  you,  that  Count 
Anatole,  ou  the  morning  of  this  memorable  day  had 
sacrificed  a  silky,  but  prurient  moustache,  and  a  pair 
of  the  very  sauciest  dark  -whiskers  out  of  Coventry. 
Whether  the  Prince  Esterhazj^  recognised  in  the  new 
Envoy,  the  lady's  gentleman  who  so  inopportunely 
broke  in  upon  his  tender  avowal,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  I  only  know  (for  I  was  there)  that  the  Prin- 
cess Leichsteufels  was  wedded  to  the  new  Ambassador 
in  the  "leafy  month  of  June,"  and  the  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  attending 
tho  nuptials,  lost  a  very  handsome  opportunity  of 
singing  •with  effect, 

„If  she  be  not  fair  for  me," 
supposing  it  translated  into  German. 

Whether  the  enamoured  ambassadress  prefers  her  hus- 
band in  his  new  character ,  I  am  equally  uncertain; 
thMugh,  from  much  knowledge  of  German  Courts  and 
a  little  of  human  nature,  I  think  she  will  be  happy  if 
at  some  future  day  she  would  not  willingly  exchange 
bar  proud  Envoy  for  the  devoted  Tyrolese,  and  does 
not  sigh  that  she  can  no  more  bring  him  to  her  feet 
with  a  pull  of  a  silken  string. 
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The  snn  was  sinking  beliind  Hie  dark  blue  Iiills  of 
Priiili ,  and  lengtliening  tlie  shadows  of  Venice  across 
the  rippling  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  when  two  Senators, 
■who  were  taking  their  evening  promenade  on  one  of 
the  murazzi  or  outer  terraces  which  the  industry 
of  man  had  gained  and  secured  from  a  formidable 
element,  perceived  a  trim  galley  on  the  purple  line  of 
the  horizon,  pressing  forwards  toAvards  the  city. 

"That  should  be  a  vessel  of  the  state,"  said  one  of 
the  Signers;  "from  whence  may  she  be?" 

"Why  not  from  Constantinople?"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "it  is  time  that  some  of  that  conquering  ex- 
pedition should  be  returned  to  the  'Winged  Lion.'" 

"Saint  Mark  grant  that  it  prove  as  you  say!  —  But 
she  keeps  a  gallant  course,  and  will  soon  be  here  to 
speak  for  herself." 

The  two  Senators,  who  though  both  advanced  in 
years  still  glowed  with  that  patriotic  spirit  which  was 
destined  to  i*aise  the  low-sunk  Islets  of  Venice  to  such 
unprecedented  glory,  leaned  against  a  parapet  wall  that 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  murazzo,  fixing  their  earnest 
gaze  upou  the  vessel,  which,   rapidly  advancing,  grew 
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in  maguitude  to  their  eyes  at  every  minute.  She  liad 
been  labouring  on  with  all  her  long  oarsj  but  now  the 
8UU  had  set,  and  an  evening  breeze,  a  retito  di  terra, 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  roughened  the 
gulf.  The  sails,  already  set,  were  properly  bent  to 
catch  the  favouring  Avind,  aud  another  sail  was  hoisted, 
until  the  hulk  seemed  to  beai-  the  proportion  to  them 
that  the  body  of  the  sea-fowl  does  to  its  widely 
spreading  and  pure  white  wings.  Nor  could  the  flight 
of  the  gull  or  the  albatross  be  well  more  rapid  or 
direct  than  the  sailing  of  the  Venetian  galley.  She 
rushed  like  "a  thing  of  life"  over  the  darkening  waves, 
and  presently  the  white  foam  was  seen  curling,  and 
the  phosphoric  light  flashing  before  her  impetuous  bow. 
As  she  neared,  the  last  gleams  of  day  showed  the 
proud  banner  of  the  republic  floating  on  her  lofty 
stern. 

"My  Tebaldo  —  my  son,  my  only  one  —  fell  a  victim 
to  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  first  siege  of  their  heretical  capital' — ^but  there  are 
other  fathers  than  me  in  Venice,  and  molhers  who 
love  their  husbands,  and  of  a  certainty  for  some  of 
these  there  is  great  joy.  The  galley  is  the  'Corriere' 
of  the  great  Dandolo,  the  swiftest  vessel  of  our  fleets, 
and  she  comes,  the  harbinger  of  happiness  to  thou- 
sands.    The  rest  will  not  be  far  behind." 

The  Senator  Mho  pronouuccd  tliese  words  began  in 
a  subdued  and  melancholy  tone;  but  his  voice  streng- 
thened and  his  eye  flashed  as  he  continued,  losing  in 
the  bliss  of  others,  and  in  tlie  contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  his  country,  the  sense  of  his  private  and 
irremediable  misfortune. 

"Viva  San  Marco!  Viva  la  Santa  Chiesa! — and  the 
republic  of  Venice ,  that  has  placed  the  keys  of  Saint 
Peter  within  the  boasted  gates  of  Constantinople ! " 
exclaimed  the  o(her  Senator. 
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"Viva  San  Marco  aud  the  republic!"  rejoined  the 
childless  man. 

Their  aged  voices  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate, 
when  a  loud  conliunous  shout — a  shout  of  transporting 
joy  and  triumph,  rose  from  the  deck  and  the  rigging 
of  the  galley,  and  made  itself  heard,  despite  of  distance, 
and  the  lash  and  roar  of  the  waves  that  broke  in  foam 
at  the  feet  of  the  two  Senators.  The  next  instant  that 
soul- stirring  exclamation  was  answered  by  another 
shout  that  absolutely  smothered,  while  it  lasted,  the 
sounds  of  wind  and  wave;  and  turning  rouud,  the  Se- 
nators saw,  on  the  edges  of  other  terraces,  and  on  the 
scattered  islets  that  afforded  the  best  points  of  obser- 
vation, the  mass  of  the  population  of  Venice,  gazing 
like  themselves  on  the  returning  galle3\  In  an  instant 
numerous  barks  were  seen  to  glide  from  the  canali, 
and,  dancing  in  fantastic  groups  over  the  heaving  sea, 
to  pull  with  strenuous  oars  towards  the  ship;  the  pa- 
triotism or  the  more  private  affections  of  many  not 
brooking  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes,  which  would  see 
her  at  anchor  Mdthin  Venice. 

As  she  came  on,  with  the  breeze  that  still  freshened 
singing  thi-ough  her  shrouds ,  a  simultaneous  display  of 
countless  blue  lights  Mas  launched  from  her  deck  high 
into  the  heavens,  where  the  crescent  moon,  with  "a 
single  star  at  her  side,''  seemed  to  smile  at  these 
testimonials  of  joy,  and  to  velcome  the  wanderers  back 
again.  The  mimics  of  heaven's  thunders,  the  pealing 
cannons,  were  not  yet  known;  but  the  i*oar  of  voices 
that  again  rose  from  the  murazzi ,  and  the  ship, 
and  the  boats  mid-way  between  them,  might  almost 
equal  the  rimbombo  of  artillery ,  than  which  it  was  in- 
finitely more  replete  with  meaning,  for  the  united 
voices  of  thousand  distinctly  syllabled  the  patriotic 
cry,  Avhich  was  still — "Viva  San  Marco  e  la  citta 
di  Venezia!" 
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There  was  silence  for  a  while.  The  galley,  now 
eurrounded  bj'  the  barks  from  Hie  shore,  glided  round 
one  of  the  islets  which  had  intercepted  the  prospect, 
and  presently  the  creAv  saw  all  (he  low  houses  of  the 
town,  M'ith  the  clear  domestic  lights  gleaming  from 
their  lattices,  full  belbre  them.  The  transport  that 
then  bounded  in  the  hearts  of  the  wanderers,  the  shout 
that  then  rose  from  the  galley  deck,  must  have  beea 
intense  — 

,,For  what  can  consecrate  the  joys  of  home, 
Like  one  glad  glance  from  ocean's  troubled  foam." 

The  two  senators  quitted  the  parapet,  and  repaired 
with  hast3'  steps  to  the  galley-quay,  where  they  found 
many  ef  their  order,  with  most  of  the  leading  citizens, 
already  assembled  ,  and  anxiously  awaiting  to  speak 
with  the  gallant  commander  of  the  'Corriere.'  Soon 
the  welcome  vessel  stood  with  her  brow  a  few  spans* 
length  from  the  shore;  and  anon,  Avith  rapid  manoeuvres, 
she  swung  round^  and  lay  with  her  broadside  against 
the  edge  of  the  quay.  Another  shout  and  cry  of 
triumph,  and  the  captain  leaped  on  shore,  and  bowed 
before  the  senators  and  citizens  of  Venice. 

"Thou  art  welcome ,  Sanuti,"  said  the  foremost  of 
the  company;  "thou  art  welcome  as  the  coufirmer  of 
good  tidings,  but  doublj"  welcome  as  a  hero  who  has 
honoured  his  Venetian  blood  by  his  deeds  before  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  !" 

Tlie  Captain  bowed  more  lowlj'  than  before.  "The 
Scampa-via  of  Zani  has  then  brought  in  safety  our 
lord  the  Doge's  despatches  to  the  senate  of  Venice?'^' 
inquired  he  modestly. 

"It  has  even  done  so  mudi,"  replied  the  Senator; 
"and  we  have  long  since  learned  that  (he  Avinged  lion 
is  flying  for  the  second  time  over  the  walls  of  the 
capital  of  the  East!" 

.    "And  long  may  it  there  fly,"  eried  Sanuti,  "and  may 

6* 
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the  sons  of  Venice  'plant  the  lion' — the  standard  of 
San  Marco  and  the  republic,  over  many  a  conquest  as 
fair  as  this!" 

The  assembled  multitude  echoed  the  words  of  the 
captain,  and  the  air  was  rent  by  shouts  of  ^'■Pianta 
leone  /"  the  popular  war-cry,  wLich  was  indeed  destined 
to  be  heard  on  many  a  foreiga  shore. 

"But  Sauuti,"  resumed  the  Senator  who  had  already 
spoken,  what  of  the  fleet?  A  portion  certainly  should 
be  at  Venice  ere  this,  were  it  but  to  lay  the  trophies 
in  the  temple  of  our  saint,  under  whom  our  arms  have 
so  prospered." 

"I  left  the  fleet  to-day  at  noon  — they  had  gained  the 
height  of  Cape  Torrela,  and  ouly  let  this  fair  breeze 
blow  till  midnight,  and  whe  shall  see  them  at  the  rising 
of  to-morrow's  sun." 

This  news  spread  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning 
through  the  multitude,  and  thence  through  the  whole 
city;  and  the  childless  Senator  had  predicted  aiight 
when  he  said  "that  for  some  there  would  be  great  joy 
in  Venice  on  this  night!"  There  was  indeed  too  much 
joy  —  and  alas!  in  many  instances  too  much  assured 
sorrow,  or  harrowing  apprehension,  to  permit  of  sleep. 
The  affectionate  wife  with  tears  in  her  eyes  kissed 
the  little  sluraberer  in  its  cradle,  or  assured  the  half 
forgetful  prattler  on  her  knee  that  to-morrow  he 
should  see  his  father;  or  with  provident  care  she 
turned  over  the  humble  treasures  of  her  coffers,  to 
select  fitting  raiment  for  her  long  absent  spouse ;  or 
with  diligent  hands  she  prepared  the  restoring  condi- 
ments ,  so  M'elcome  after  the  privations  of  a  tedious 
sea-voyage,  or  she  sought  the  draughts  for  the  wine- 
cup  which  "maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man."  The  fond 
mother,  whose  sou  had  gone  to  the  East,  with  the  red- 
cross  on  his  breast,  rested  not  on  her  pillow,  but 
gazing  on  the  flickeriiig  lamp,  asked  a  thousand  times. 
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"Oh!  will  the  light  of  to-moi*row's  sua  show  me  my 
boy  in  his  streugth  and  his  beauty — or  assure  me  that 
the  light  of  life  has  for  ever  quilted  his  eyes!"  The 
betrothed  maideu,  or  she  who  had  cherished  a  foud 
passiou,  paced  her  chamber  floor  with  hurried  steps 
or,  gazing  out  of  her  chamber  on  the  sea  waves, 
sighed  to  the  strong  winds  that  agitated  them  as  love 
did  her  young  bosom — ^"And  will  he  come  with  the 
morrow? — and  will  he  love  me  as  when  he  ivent?^' 

That  short  summer  night  seemed  of  interminable 
length  at  Venice;  but  the  morrow  came  at  last,  and  in 
the  grey  horizon,  at  the  very  point  Avhere  the  'Cor- 
riere'  had  first  appeared  on  the  preceding  e\ening,  a 
broad  white  sail  was  seen.  A  sail,  and  another,  and 
another,  rose  to  the  eye  from  that  sober  but  brighten- 
ing line,  until  the  whole  fleet  was  in  view,  and  ad- 
vanced, the  orb  of  day  rising  in  their  rear,  like  a  vast 
"flock  of  w^ild  swans,  glancing  their  long  white  necks 
and  buoyant  white  wings  in  the  golden  beams  of  morn- 
ing. In  the  oily  the  matin  summons  to  prayer  sounded 
cheerfully  on  the  ear,  and  in  each  Christian  temple  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  succeeded  the  words  of  suppli- 
cation. Our  story  is  laid  in  vei'y  remote  times;  but 
it  was  not  until  these  religious  duties  were  performed, 
that  the  people  of  Venice  began  their  preparations  for 
the  triumphal  reception  of  tlieir  home-wending  heroes, 
or  hastened  to  meet  the  object  of  their  hearts'  warm 
affections.  But  when ,  in  their  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency, they  had  paid  their  due  to  heaven,  they  entered 
on  the  business  of  life  with  zeal,  and  the  city  was 
agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Carpenters  and 
other  artisans  were  employed  in  laying  stages  for  the 
warriors  to  tread  upon,  in  their  descent  from  the 
victorious  galleys,  or  in  erecting  platforms  whence  the 
Venetian  f:iir  might  wave  their  kerchiefs  to  the  brave 
or  galleries  wheuce  the  musiciaus  might  hail  the  return 
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of  (hose  who  had  prevailed  in  the  good  fight,  with  the 
Lion  and  Saint  Mark  for  their  aid!  Women  and 
children  ran  to  gather  the  scanty  supply  of  verdure 
and  of  flowers  that  the  sea-girt  cit^'  afforded;  but 
others  were  dispatched  to  the  main  land,  to  draw  the 
laurel  and  the  rose  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta, 

Inanimate  nature  seemed  to  partake  in  the  joy  and 
triumph  of  man,  and  a  bright  exhilarating  sun,  a  gay 
blue  sk3^,  a  sea  serene,  and  a  breeze  as  gentle  as  the 
sigh  of  happ3'  love,  were  propitious  to  Venice  and  her 
day  of  rejoicing. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  came  on,  spread  out  into  the 
figure  of  a  crescent.  Every  ship  Mas  distinctly  visible 
through  that  fine  transparent  atmosphere;  and  as  they 
glided  over  the  placid  waters  towards  their  place  of 
i*est,  the  appropriate  banner  of  each  was  clearly  seen, 
and  the  impatient  citizens  on  shore  could  tell  the  par- 
ticular galley  in  Avhich  had  sailed  a  son,  a  brother,  or 
a  friend.  How  many  hearts  beat  at  this  recognition. 
*'There  is  the  Stella!^'  cried  an  old  man,  "my  own 
brave  boy  commands  there!"  "And  (here  the  Spe- 
ranzal"  cried  another,  "and,  God  be  praised!  my 
Francesco's  flag  still  floats  on  her  mast  head !"  Ex- 
clamations like  these,  and  the  eloquent  outpourings  of 
natural  aflfeotion,  were  heard  every  moment  to  proceed 
from  the  congregated  thousands,  whilst  the  speaking 
faces,  the  expressive  Italian  countenances  there  col- 
lected, offered  to  the  eye  a  picture  on  which  the  artist 
might  have  dwelt  with  apprehension  and  delight. 

Tiie  fleet  was  now  so  near,  that  the  sounds  of  their 
M'arlike  music  Mere  heard,  and  everj'  detail,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  painter,  was  distinctt3'  made  out. 
The  bright  and  painted  shields  of  the  returning  knights 
and  squires  M'ere  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  gal- 
leys ;  the  warriors  stood  on  the  deck  in  their  armour 
of  mail,  with  iUe  silver-inlaid  morion  on  their  beads, 
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and  the  burnished  arms  in  their  hands — the  broad  lauce 
— the  battle-axe,  and  the  steeltipped  mace,  threw  back 
the  rays  of  the  sun  with  dazzling  brightness;  the 
'winged  lion,"  the  standard  of  the  republic,  flew  over 
their  heads;  the  bannerets  of  the  patrician  families  of 
Venice  floated  on  the  elevated  stern -quarter  of  the  Avar 
ships;  Mhilst  the  principal  galley,  "which  had  borne 
the  blind  old  Daudolo"  to  the  scene  of  his  glory,  was 
distinguished  by  a  vast  Avhite  banner,  on  which  was 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  the  new,  the  proud,  "the 
singular  but  accurate  title"*  of  "Lord  of  three-eighths 
of  the  Roman  Empire"  assumed  by  (he  conquering 
Doge,  and  afterwards  retained  by  the  Venetian  re- 
public. •{- 

The  instruments  of  the  musicians,  of  wliich  only  the 
more  clangous,  as  the  cymbal  or  the  trumpet,  had  at 
first  been  heard,  now  were  all  mingled  and  audible; 
with  each  passing  moment  they  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  until  they  burst  on  the  ear  with  an  overpower- 
ing peal  —  an  air  of  war  and  triumph,  to  which  the 
voices  of  the  warriors  and  mariners  formed  au  accom- 
paniment. Then  there  rose  to  heaven  a  shout  from 
those  on  shore  that  made  Venice  to  ring  through  her 
hundred  islets,  and  the  cymbal  and  the  harp,  "the 
shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing 
fife,"  gave  back  a  reponse  to  the  galleys  that,  "gilded 
by  the  sun ,  and  reflected  by  the  waters,"  now  first 
approached  laud. 

On  shore,  as  on  the  sea,  the  spectacle  was  imposing. 
Venice,  indeed,  was  not  yet  the  splendid  city  that 
claimed  the  world's  admiration ;  she  could  not  yet  boast 

*  See  Hallam's  History  of  Middle  Ages,  vol  i.  chap.  3.  part  il. 

■f  Tlie  style  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  afterwards  \v(ts,  "Doiui- 
nus  quartje  partis  et  diniidife  imperii  Romani  "  And  this  re- 
mained unchanged  till  Giovanni  Del/ino,  who  was  elected  in 
1356. 
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that  accumulation  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  which 
was  afterwards  to  attract  the  stranger  from  miiny  a 
distant  land;  but  so  early  as  this,  or  at  the  commen- 
cement of  the  thirteenth  centHr3' ,  Venice  was  a  city 
of  imi)ortance  —  as  remarkable  as  she  ever  could  be, 
from  her  peculiar  situation  — even  beautiful  and  stately 
if  compared  with  the  cities,  her  cotemporaries,  in  an^- 
other  part  of  the  world  than  Italy.  The  Campanile, 
or  lofty  tower  of  St.  Mark,  did  not  3et  pierce  the 
clouds,  nor  did  the  temple  then  offer  to  the  observer's 
eye  that  striking  mixture  of  Greec  and  Saracenic  ar- 
chitecture, those  long  extending  rows  of  arches,  that 
forest  of  columns,  all  of  precit;us  marble,  those  beauti- 
lul  mosaics,  and  that  general  richness  and  vastness, 
M'hich  resulted  from  after-ages  of  commerce,  M'ealth, 
and  genius.  But  the  bones  of  the  blessed  Apostle,— 
of  the  Evangelist  whose  name,  says  a  Venetian  histo- 
rian, is  associated  with  all  the  glories  of  the  republic, 
had  reposed  there  ever  since  the  eighth  century;  and 
the  devotion  of  the  Venetians  had  raised  over  those 
sacred  relics  an  edifice  reallj-  vast  in  dimensions,  and 
not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  obelisks  of  granite,  and 
the  elaborately  sculptured  pillars,  stood  not  yet  in  the 
piazza  or  the  piazetta;  the  horses  of  bronze  —  those 
obsequious  followers  in  the  train  of  victory — those  re- 
cords of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  stood  not  yet  over 
the  door  of  the  temple,  though  they  were  soon  to  be  there, 
for  it  was  this  returning  fleet  that  brought  them  as  a 
trophy  froln  captured  Constantinople.  In  fine,  Egypt 
and  Syria,  Greee  and  the  isles  of  Greece,  had  not  yet 
been  conquered  and  despoiled  of  their  glorious  remains 
to  ornament  the  proud  "Sea  Cybele;"  but,  at  the  same 
time,  some  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  had  been  im- 
ported; some  improvement  from  the  study  of  them  had 
been  introduced  in  architecture  and  sculpture  j  and  Ita- 
lian  genius,  destined  iu  aftercenturies  to  rival  that  of 
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Hellas ,  had  begun  to  dawn ,  and  Italian  taste  to  show 
itself  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  their 
churches,  and  public  edifices. 

It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  at  the  epoch  of  our 
tale,  Venice  was  about  equi-distaut  from  what  she  was 
at  her  humble  origin, —  a  collection  of  low  huts  scat- 
tered ou  the  sea-lashed  sand-banks  and  rocks,  whose 
poor  inhabitants,  Cassiodorius,  the  minister  of  Theodo- 
ric,  compared  to  "waterfowl  who  had  fixed  their  nests 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Avaves" — and  what  she  became 
after  the  sixteenth  centurj^,  when  the  Avealth  of  the 
East  had  been  poured  in  her  lap,  and  the  genius  of 
Palladio  and  others  had  filled  her  with  beauty. 

But  the  moral  picture  offered  to  Venice  at  that  pe- 
riod, was,  perhaps,  far  more  interesting  and  worthy  of 
admiration.  In  Venice  "the  art  and  spirit  of  commer- 
cial industry  had  revived,  and  was  then  extending  its 
Briarean  arms  to  every  shore  of  Mediterranean.  On 
the  perilous  career  of  conquest  she  had  entered  with 
great  eclat,  and,  considering  her  origin  and  position, 
the  influence  she  exercised  ou  the  politics  of  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  was  astonishing.  The  banners  of 
three  subject  nations  did  not  yet  float  before  St.  Mark's; 
but  an  emperor  had  knelt  there— a  pope  had  been  the 
guest  of  the  republic ,  and  his  gratitude  had  invested 
Venice  with  the  nuptial  ring  with  which,  on  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  she  was  to  espouse  the  Adriatic — which 
she  was  to  wear  as  the  absolute  mistress  and  sovereign 
of  the  seas. 

The  glorious  dawn  of  liberty  among  the  neighbours 
of  Venice ,  the  Lombard  cities  —  that  dawn  that  Avas 
destined  never  to  reach  its  meridian  splendour,  but  to 
expire  in  the  night  of  a  despicable  and  enduring  sla- 
very—was even  then  a  faint  light  compared  to  that 
which  emanated  from  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  re- 
public, where  a  hard-hearted  oligarchy,  anxious,  indeed 
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for  the  glory  of  (he  state,  but  indilTerent  to  human 
sufTering  and  crime,  had  not  yet  seized  absolute  power, 
nor  sent  its  victims  in  mystery  across  the  "Bridge  of 
Sighs."  The  city  of  the  isles  might  at  this  period  be 
compared  to  a  hero,  who,  still  young,  had  gallantly  ad- 
vanced on  the  career  of  glory;  whose  shield  was  not 
bedimmed  with  blood;  who  had  not  yet  acquired  and 
abused  (alas!  AVhy  should  one  be  consequent  on  the 
other!)  extensive  and  uncontrolled  power;  to  whose 
future  successes  one  might  look  with  confidence;  and 
we,  at  the  distance  of  centuries,  may  also  partake  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  chroniclers  wlio  i-ecord  the 
triumph  of  her  conquering  sous  returned  from  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  piacetta,  which  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mark,  then  contaiued  tlie  principal  edi- 
fices of  the  republic,  and  it  was  here  the  knights  and 
the  captains  of  the  galleys ,  that  had  now  come  to  an^ 
chor  close  to  the  quay,  descended  by  stairs  and  plat- 
forms prepared  for  them,  and  covered  with  laurels  and 
flowers,  banners  and  silks  of  T^rian  dje — and  it  was 
here  their  anxious  feet  again  touched  their  native  soil 
and  their  relatives  and  friends  received  them  to  their 
passionate  embrace.  As  one  by  one  they  stepped  on 
shore^  the  people  rent  the  air  with  their  exclamations; 
the  siguiors  of  the  republic,  in  an  open  balcony,  bowed 
to  them ,  as  a  herald  i-epeated  their  distinguished  na- 
mes; M'hilst  the  bands  of  music  pealed  tlie  notes  of 
triumph ,  and  the  fair  daughters  of  Venice  "looked  and 
smiled  a  Mclcome."  The  general  picture  of  joy  and 
grief— and  grief  there  Mas  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
rejoicings,  for  many  returned  not  to  bless  the  eyes  of 
affection ,  but  remained  in  the  country  they  had  con- 
quered, and  man^'  had  sped  to  those  regions  whence 
(here  is  no  return — this  general  picture  would  be  far 
too   vast  even  to  be  sketched  here,  and  thus  we  will 
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attach  ourselves  to  the  fortunes  and  feelings  of  one 
who  figured  in  this  day's  pageantry'. 

Gherardo  was  the  only  son  of  the  patrician  ZanI  and 
the  most  gallant  youth  of  Venice.  His  love  of  mili- 
tary glory  must  have  heeu  great,  for  when  the  Doge, 
the  incomparahle  Enrico  Dandolo,  invited  him  to  follow 
his  banner  to  the  East ,  he  was  betrothed  to  Bianca 
Celsi,  as  distinguished  for  her  beautj'',  as  he  for  his 
valour.  Yet,  on  the  threshold  of  the  hj'meneal  temple, 
he  did  not  hesitate;  he  would  go  where  glory  and  his 
countr3'men  summoned  him;  when  the  Doge's  exploits 
were  achieved,  he  would  return  to  Venice,  and,  more 
deserving  of  her,  lay  the  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his 
young  bride.  He  had  been,  he  had  prospered — Constan- 
tinople had  witnessed  his  valour — and  now,  returned, 
the  piazetta  echoed  Avith  the  name  of  Gherardo.  He 
had  received  the  embrace  of  his  aged  father  without 
alarm  at  his  tears — for  overwrought  joy  will  weep 
even  as  sorrow  does :  he  had  been  pressed  in  the  arms 
of  the  friends  of  his  house  and  his  infancy;  and  he 
now  advanced  to  a  gentler  circle,  composed  of  his 
female  relatives  and  friends ,  who,  stationed  at  a  bal- 
cony',  murmured  the  hero's  name,  and  his  velcome 
back  to  Venice.  But,  what  means  this  omission? — 
Bianca  was  not  among  them  — Bianca,  his  spouse,  was 
not  there  to  welcome  him  with  eye  and  tongue.  His 
voice  trembled  as  he  hurriedly  asked  where  she  was. 
An  inconsiderate  and  cruel  voice  in  the  crowd  an- 
swered, "Bianca  is  no  more!  she  sleeps  with  her  father 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore."  ■<' 

„No  more!"  moaned  the  ^ouug  warrior,  and  his 
flushed  face  became  pale  as  monumental  marble;  and^ 
bui  for  his  friends,  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth  like  one 
struck    by    lightning.      When    he    partially    recovered 

*  St.  Theodore  was  the  patron  saint  of  Venice  before  St.  Slark 
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Crom  tlic  first  sliock,  he  again  raised  his  eyes  to  tiie 
ladies'  balcony;  she  was  indeed  not  there — where  she 
must  have  been  had  life  and  love  animated  her.  That 
absence  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  illomened  voice;  his 
eyes  dropped  despondiugly  to  the  earth,  where,  now 
in  his  youth  and  his  glory,  he  could  have  wished  to 
see  a  grave  open  for  himself.  His  .old  lather  fell  on 
his  neck  and  wept  aloud. 

For  some  moments  the  mind  of  Gherardo  wandered, 
and  his  soul  was  benumbed;  but  the  sight  of  Alessio, 
the  brother  of  Bianca,  advancing  through  the  crowd, 
recalled  him  to  consciousness  and  anguish.  „Is  it  even 
as  they  say?"  cried  he  hoarsely,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  his  friend.  Alessio  grasped  his  hand  with 
one  of  his ,  and ,  dashing  away  the  tears  from  his 
averted  face  with  the  other,  he  replied  in  a  suffocated 
voice,  "Alas!  and  alas!  it  is  even  so — Bianca  expired 
yesterday;  and  as  the  galle3' ,  your  precursor,  was 
appearing,  my  sister  was  on  her  road  to  the  sepulchre !" 

Such  irremediable  Moe  where  so  much  bliss  was 
expected  —  such  an  awakening  from  all  the  ecstatic 
dreams  and  aspirations  that  had  given  him  strength  in 
hjiltle,  and  cheered  him  over  the  tedious  or  stormy- 
waves — such  a  return — such  a  welcome — such  an  end 
to  all  his  loud  and  passionate  hopes  was  not  to  be 
supported.  Wilh  a  deep  groan  he  swooned  away,  and 
the  young  hero,  so  lately  the  happiest  among  the  happy 
— tiie  most  animated  where  all  were  animated,  was 
borne  in  a  lifeless  state  to  the  sad  halls  of  his  father. 

It  was  long  ere  he  returned  to  life  and  reason;  and 
oh,  how  dreadful  was  his  return  to  the  latter!  He 
would  have  given  the  Morld  for  some  opiate  or  drug 
capable  of  repelling  thought  and  recollection.  He  closed 
his  eyes  to  the  gay  light  of  the  sun — he  would  have 
shut  out  its  rays  for  ever!  He  Avas  deaf  to  the  assi- 
duous   advice    and     consolation    of   his    fi-iends     who 
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thronged  about  Iiim — he  was  mute,  too,  aud  asked  not 
a  single  question  as  to  the  malady  or  decease  of  his 
bride.  Was  is  not  enough  to  know  that  she  was  for 
ever  torn  from  him — dead! — what  mattered  the  mode 
or  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  such  a  fearful 
result?  At  last  he  spoke,  but  it  was  only  to  request 
his  father  that  he  might  be  left  alone.  The  afflicted 
Siguior,  wich  words  of  affectionate  condolence,  aud 
praters  tliat  his  son  would  raise  his  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  Being  in  whose  bands  were  life 
aud  death ,  and  to  %vhose  omnipotent  will  it  Avas  duty 
to  submit,  left  the  room  with  tears,  aud  was  followed 
by  all  the  company.  When,  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  his  own  chamber,  Gherardo  looked  around  him,  he 
felt  more  than  ever  the  extent  of  his  loss.  He  rose 
from  the  couch  on  which  he  had  been  reclining,  aud 
advanced  to  a  curtained  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room 
—lie  drew  the  court.iius — the  sight  was  a  cruel  one! 
There  was  the  talamo,  or  splendid  nuptial  bed,  his 
friends  had  prepared  and  decorated  for  his  return — 
there,  on  the  rich  velvet  and  the  flowing  silk,  were 
the  embroidered  rosewreaths  mixed  with  the  laurel 
crowns ,  and  the  initials  of  his  name  entwined  with 
those  of  the  name  of  his  Bianca.  And  hungry  death 
was  feeding  on  her  roses,  and  her  name,  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  had  become  a  note  of  wo — in  his  ear,  a  sound 
of  despair!  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground  at  the 
bed's  foot,  and,  burying  his  burning  face  in  his  hands, 
gave  vent  for  the  first  time  to  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 
As  thus  he  laj^,  humbled  in  the  dust,  with  all  his 
thoughts  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  Venice,  and  her  thronging  thousands,  re- 
plete with  joy,  sang  their  songs  of  triumph  and  shouted 
the  names  of  their  gallant  warriors  and  the  captains  of 
their  galleys.  It  could  not  be  that  his  should  be  for- 
gotten ,  for   who  had  borne  himself  more  bravely  than 
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lie;  and  as  a  crowd  passed  in  frout  of  his  paternal 
abode,  tlieir  united  voces  proclaimed  "Glicrardo! 
Gherardo  !  Long  life  and  glory  to  Gherardo,  tlie  soldier 
of  St.  Mark!"  The  sounds  struck  his  ears,  but  now 
iliey  could  elicit  only  a  bitter  smile. 

The  passing  hours  did  not  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
bereft  bridegroom;  but,  as  the  shades  of  night  descended, 
a  Mild  idea, — an  uncontrollable  impulse  invaded  him. 
"And  shall  m3-  foud  eyes  obtain  not  a  last  glance  of  that 
being  of  love  and  beauty?  Hiall  nij'  Bianca?"  reasoned 
the  passionate  30uth  (if  such  movements  of  the  feelings 
can  be  called  reason) — "in3'  betrothed,  be  consumed  by 
vile  worms,  and  I  not  see  the  loveliness  she  must  have 
carried  to  the  grave?  She  died  but  yesterday —  she 
must  still  be  beautiful!— Yes!  I  -will  see  her  once  again! 
I  will  ouce  again  press  those  lips,  though  thej-  be  cold 
—cold!" 

At  a  late  hour  he  secrelJj'  left  his  ftither's  house  for 
the  well-kown  cliurch — alas!  he  M'as  to  have  been 
married  there!  A  handful  of  gold  gained  over  the 
sacristano  ,  who  unlocked  the  door  of  the  temple  and 
retired.  Gherardo  stood  alone,  a  few  paces  from  Bianca's 
tomb.  A  few  lamps  burned  here  and  there  dimly  be- 
fore the  effigies  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of  the  more 
conspicuous  saints ;  the  moon  shed  an  uncertain  light 
through  the  painted  glass  of  the  lofty  and  narrow 
gothic  windows;  but  away  among  the  massy  columns, 
and  through  the  long  aisles  of  (he  church,  there  fell  the 
obscuritj'  of  "the  valley-  of  the  shadow  of  death;"  and 
sounds  there  were  none,  save  the  fast-coming  sighs 
of  the  hapless  lover.  The  hour,  the  spol,  the  awful 
stillness,  were  all  calculated  to  overpower  the  mind 
with  indescribable  emotion;  tlie  age  was  one  of  ex- 
treme superstition,  and  our  30ung  soldier's  philosophy 
had  not  taught  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  popular  cre- 
dence;    the  state  of  liis  feelings,   too — and  uolhiug  is 
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more  imaginative  or  creative  of  ideal  horrors  than  a 
certain  stage  of  grief — contributed  to  delude  tlie  senses: 
and  as  the  cressets  trembled,  and  the  moonlight,  stran- 
gely coloured  by  the  stained  glass  through  which  it 
passed,  gleamed  now  brighter,  and  now  faiuter— now 
resting  on  this  object  of  somewhat  grotesque  archi- 
tecture of  the  church,  now  on  that— he  sa^v,  or  fancied, 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  rising  one  by  one,  and 
mournfoully  waving  their  hands,  as  if  warning  him 
against  a  sacrilegious  intrusion  on  the  regions  of  the 
dead.  Through  the  postern  door  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  which  the  sacristano  had  left  a-jar,  there 
suddenly  blew  a  gust  of  the  fresh  night-breeze,  that, 
moaning  among  the  columns  and  over  the  hollow  marble 
pavement  of  the  church ,  sounded  in  his  ear  like  a 
voice ,  but  not  of  earth — like  the  united  lamentations 
of  sad,  or  guilt-burdened  spirits.  He  clung  to  one  of 
the  pillars  for  support,  and  was  for  some  moments  in- 
capable of  motion.  His  natural  courage ,  and  the 
intenseness  of  the  feeling  and  purpose  that  had  brought 
him  thither,  soon,  however,  came  to  his  aid,  and  he 
strode  with  hasty  steps  to  the  cappella,  or  lateral  re- 
cess of  the  temple,  beneath  which  was  the  tomb  of 
his  bride's  family.  Here,  in  this  deep  recess,  the  moon 
could  not  shed  a  beam  5  bnt  he  was  guided  to  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  by  a  lamp  that  flickered  on  the 
altar  of  the  cappella.  Hurried,  breathless,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  that  doorj  massy,  and  bound  with  heavy 
iron  and  with  bronze ,  it  required  a  great  effort  to 
open  it— lie  pressed  his  muscular  shoulder  against  it — 
it  receded;  but  as  it  turned  on  its  unwilling  hinges,  it 
produced  a  hoarse  rumbling  soimd  that  echoed  like 
thunder  in  the  vault  beneath,  and  caused  him  to  start 
back  with  trembling  limbs  and  cold  sweat  on  his  brow. 
Again,  however,  desperation — love — the  determination 
to   see  the  lifeless  foi'in   of  his  beloved ,  conquered  bis 
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awe  and  (lie  repugnance  for  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  grave;  yet  he  paused,  ere  he  plunged  into  tlie  hor- 
rible, palpable  obscurity  (hat  lay  beyond  the  door  of 
(he  tomb,  and,  crossing  himself,  murmured  a  prayer  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  who  saw  his  wo,  and  might  pi(y 
or  pardon  his  sacrilegious  audacitj^  He  then  rushed 
down  a  few  steps  through  a  short  dark  passage, — and, 
himself  like  a  spectre,  entered  the  narrow  chamber  of 
death,  A  lamp  beneath  a  crucifix  burned  at  the  head 
of  the  avello  or  sarcophagus  of  Riauca,  and  a  gi'ated 
window  near  the  roof  of  the  vault  admitted  the  ra3S 
of  the  moon ,  that  fell  almost  perpendicularly  on  that 
cold  white  marble.  He  grasped  at  once  the  heavy 
cover  of  the  coffin  — had  he  hesitated,  he  might  have 
been  effectually  deterred  from  completing  his  sad,  wild 
enterprise.  His  nervous  arms  removed  the  ^veight, 
and  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  shrouded  form  of  his 
Bianca,  whose  head  was  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  pure 
white,  and  her  "decent  limbs  composed''  beneath  an 
ample  white  robe.  His  brain  reeled  at  the  sight— and 
the  lamp  which  he  had  grasped  fell  from  his  hand. 

When  he  recovered  strength  to  proceed,  the  light 
from  the  grated  window  fell  full  in  the  open  coffin ; 
and,  as  his  trembling  hands  withdrew  the  veil,  a  clear 
broad  ray  of  the  moon  illumined  the  face  of  his  lovely 
bride.  *  =1^  *  And  could  this  be  death? — Why  even  thus 
she  looked  when  life  and  love  coursed  through  her 
joung  veins! — even  thus,  wiien  after  a  day  of  joy  she 
slept  a  balmy  sleep,  a  night  of  peace!  .ind  were  not 
the  long  loose  tresses  crossed  on  her  innocent  bosom 
the  same  as  erst  —and  the  pale  smooth  brow,  and  the 
broad  eye-lids,  with  their  long  black  fringes,  and  the 
cherub  mouth,  with  lips  slightly  apart,  as  if  smiling  in 
some  blissful  dream!  „No,  this  cannot  be  death!"  cried 
Gherardo,  deliriously 5  "She  sleeps — she  only  sleeps! — 
Oh  wake!  in  pity,  wake,  my  Bianca— my  love — my 
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wife!"  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  on 
her  beautiful  moon-lit  countenance,  as  if  expecting  she 
would  really  rise  at  his  passionate  adjuratijn.  "Biauca!'' 
continued  he,  "my  own  Biauca!  why  dost  thou  slum- 
ber thus  ! — dost  thou  await  the  warm  kisses  of  thy 
lover  to  awaken  thee?  I  give  them  thee!"  and 
throwing  himself  across  the  marble  coffin,  he  pressed 
his  quivering  lips  to  hers.  But  how  did  his  whole  soul 
rush  to  his  mouth,  ^vhen  he  fancied  he  felt  the  breath 
of  life  on  those  pale  lips!  He  pressed  them  again— if 
it  was  a  delusion,  it  continued — for  the  mildest,  the 
most  subdued  of  breathings  seemed  to  pass  from  her 
lips  to  his.  He  raised  her  from  the  sarcophagus — he 
placed  his  hand  on  her  heart — and  language  has  no 
power  to  paint  his  emotions,  when  he  felt — plainly  felt 
that  heart  palpite  beneath  his  hand!  Another  moment, 
and  her  eyes  opened,  whilst  a  low  murmur  escaped 
her  lips.  Gherardo  clasped  her  wildly  in  his  embrace, 
and  leaned  for  support  against  the  sarcophagus,  where, 
as  they  stood,  mute,  motionless,  and  pale,  alaiost  like 
statues,  in  the  moon-light,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  tell  Avhich  of  the  two,  or  whether  both,  had  not 
been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

The  Chroniclek's  tale  is  told.  The  ignorance  of 
the  physicians,  and  the  immediate  sepulture  after  death, 
usual  in  the  south,  had  consigned  Biauca  to  the  grave, 
from  which  the  passion  and  impetuosity  of  her  lover 
saved  her  so  opportunely.  The  fair  Venetian  passed 
almost  at  once  from  the  marble  sarcophagus  to  the 
nuptial  bed  of  silk  and  velvet.  The  church,  Mhere  the 
echoes  of  her  funeral  dirge  might  almost  seem  yet  to 
linger,  pealed  with  the  notes  of  her  hymeneals;  and 
her  bridal  coronet  of  white  roses  was  supplied  by 
the  tree  that  had  furnished  flowers  for  her  funeral. 
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It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  European,  however 
long  he  m;iy  reside  among  the  Turks,  to  comprehend 
the  ideas  entertained  by  them  of  civilisaliou.  In  con- 
versation with  Franks,  ^vhen  they  happen  to  possess 
the  knowledge  of  any  language  common  to  both,  it  is 
their  practice  to  affect  great  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  to  endeavour,  by  re-echoing,  in  the  politest  terms, 
the  notions  of  their  company,  to  impress  on  those  who 
discourse  Mith  them  a  high  opinion  of  their  wisdom 
and  jirudence.  By  these  means  they  contrive  to  pass 
with  many  for  persons  of  talent  and  information;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  they  are  frequently  ver^^  pleasant 
companions,  more  especially  as,  having  cultivated  their 
memory,  and  perhaps,  lived  much  among  mankind,  they 
abound  in  anecdotes ,  and  season  their  conversation 
with  smart  observations,  apologues,  and  maxims,  which, 
though  trite  in  the  East,  have  to  us  a  naive  original 
air.  Probably,  however,  they  ma^-  not  be  in  so  fair  a 
way  to  refinement  as  they  seem.  Hypocrisj-  in  their 
intercourse  with  those  over  whom  they  cannot  tjrau- 
uise,  is  their  leading  characteristic;  next  to  Avhich  may 
be    ranked   a    bigoted,    deep-rooted    contempt    for  all 
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Franks,  which,  though  partly  yielding  before  (he  will 
of  Mohainnied  Ali,  is  still  strong  enough,  even  in 
Egypt  to  occasion  the  most  obstinate  opposition  to  the 
sovereign. 

By  a  species  of  fatality,  for  which  they  cannot 
account,  the  Giaours  of  Fraukistan  seem,  in  seversl 
arts  and  sciences,  to  have  made  greater  proficiency 
than  the  True  Believers.  This,  in  a  great  measure, 
they  acknowledge.  Their  governors,  moreover,  in 
vvhom  ambition  has  extinguished  the  dread  of  innova- 
tion, have  long  begun,  cautiously,  and,  as  if  by  stealth, 
to  propose  the  Franks  as  models  for  their  imitation; 
not,  indeed,  universally,  but  in  certain  points  of  view, 
in  which ,  Milhout  any  very  imminent  danger  of 
Gehennam  (a  place  we  need  not  name,)  a  Mussulman 
may  imitate  an  infidel  or  a  Yahoodl  (Jew).  After  the 
most  m  ture  reflection,  it  has  appeared  that  victory  in 
war,  and  prosperity  in  peace,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  habit  of  sitting  on  chairs  and  sipping  cham- 
pagne. Tea-drinking,  moreover  ,  and  the  liberal  use 
of  rum,  contribute,  according  to  their  view  of  the 
matter,  more  than  an3'  other  cause,  to  the  success  of 
the  English  in  navigation;  and  to  the  same  habits,  se- 
conded by  the  eating  of  potatoes,  they  ascribe  all  the 
glories  of  our  Indian  conquests.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  manly  and  refined  to  ride  on  horseback,  throw 
the  jerecd,  and  perform  other  feats  of  agility  or 
strength.  But  the  Franks,  who  exliibit,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  so  decided  a  superiority  over  the  Mus- 
sulmans ,  never  throw  the  jereed,  and  prefer  riding  in 
carriages  over  smooth  level  roads ,  even  to  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  caracoling  on  a  barb,  to  the  no 
small  risk  of  those  Arabs,  Copts,  and  Yahoodis,  \\\\n 
thread  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
upon  asses. 

These,  and  several  other  similar  considerations,  infi- 
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nitely  perplex  the  understandings  of  Iiis  Highness's 
Turkish  subjects.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  class  of  the  population  secretly  look 
upon  all  approximation  to  European  customs  or  man- 
ners with  an  evil  eye;  though  at  court,  and  in  public 
it  is  considered  politic  to  affect  different  seutinieuts. 
The  Sultan,  in  their  opinion  (and  perhaps  they  are 
right)  despices  the  Christians;  and  though  he  may  be 
driven  by  necessity  to  imitate  them  in  some  thing — ■ 
as  for  example,  in  drinking  wine  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  his  understanding  —  nothing,  they  suppose, 
could  tempt  him  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  narrow 
pantaloons,  or  eating  potatoes,  a  disgrace  reserved  for 
the  worst  of  heretics  in  Geliennam. 

A  Turkish  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  rigidly 
orthodox  ideas,  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, happening  to  be  at  Alexandria  during  the  mission 
of  the  Capitan  Pasha  to  his  Highness,  repaired  to  the 
palace  in  order  to  rejoice  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a 
genuine  O^manli.  Sitting  on  a  divan,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  audience-chamber,  he  narrowly  observed  all 
those  ^\^\\o  entered  and  approached  the  Pasha.  Being 
unacquainted  Avith  Halil,  the  Turkish  admiral,  he  had 
figured  to  himself  a  Moslem  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
solemn  face,  a  turban  larger  than  an  ass's  pannier,  a 
beard  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  inexpressibles  three 
yards  in  width.  Seeing  no  such  person  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  perceiving  Mohammed  Ali  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  frock  coat,  white 
waistcoat,  white  trousers,  and  a  plain  tarboosh  with 
blue  silk  tassels,  such  as  all  Franks  ^vear  at  Alexan- 
dria, he  groaned  inwardly,  and  began  to  repeat  to 
himself,  by  way  of  incautaliou,  the  Mussulman's  pro- 
fession of  faith:  La  Jllah  ul  Allah,  etc.;  that  is, 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  pro- 
phet of  God ! " 
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Several  Turks  belonging  to  liis  Highness's  suite  stood 
near  him,  or  passed  in  and  out  of  the  apartment j  but 
regarding  these  as  apostates  like  their  master,  he  re- 
frained from  putting  to  them  any  of  the  questions  to 
which  he  would  have  been  too  happy  to  obtain  an- 
swers. At  length,  however,  his  curiosity  prevailed 
over  his  bigotry.  Addressing  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  appeared  to  regard  the  scene  with  a  sad  coun- 
tenance, he  said  —  "Tell  me,  Aga,  who  is  that  father 
of  abominations  with  whom  Mohammed  Pasha ,  the 
Khalil's  lieitenant,  condescends  to  hold  such  familiar 
converse  ?  " 

"By  the  soul  of  the  Prophet!"  replied  the  Turk  in 
a  low  tone ,  "have  30H  been  concealed  of  late  iu  the 
cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers?  He  who  spits  against  the 
sun  runs  the  risk  of  defiling  his  own  beard !  Pray  to 
be  delivered  from  an  evil  tongue.  The  man  on  whose 
head  you  cast  so  much  dirt  is  his  excellency  Halil, 
admiral  of  the  Padishah's  invincible  fleet." 

^'•Kiojiek  ei  —  am  I  a  dogv"  exclaimed  the  Caireen, 
"that  you  would  have  me  mistake  that  half-naked 
Giaour  for  the  Padishah's  chief  admiral?" 

"Prudence  and  old  age,  says  the  proverb,  should  ride 
on  the  same  ass.  You  are  old,  friend,  yet  your  tongue 
is  in  the  keeping  of  folly." 

"It  is  clear,"  replied  the  Caireen,  "but  I  am  iu  a 
dream.  Who  ever  beheld  an  Osmanli  disguised  as  a 
Frank!  If  it  be  so,  however,  the  eyes  must  be  believed. 
But  I  thought  the  Padishah  had  abandoned  to  Moham- 
med Pasha  the  project  of  transforming  the  Osmanlies 
into  baboons ,  or  something  still  more  unlike  mankind, 
with  their  smooth  chins,  and  limbs  imprisoned  in  nar- 
row bags?" 

"What  would  3'ou  have?"  said  the  Turk:  "are  we 
not  in  the  audieace-chamber?  Does  a  man  drive  his 
thoughl.s  before    him    in  the  open   day,    as  a  Bedouin 
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does  his  camels?  If  you  would  converse  ou  subjects 
like  these,  come  to  my  house,  where  you  may  still 
find  a  carpet  to  pray  on." 

Ou  their  Avay  out  of  the  palace  they  were  met  by 
Osmau  Aga,  his  Highness's  favourite  ,  who  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  advocate  of  iu- 
novatiou,  the  very  Coryphaeus  of  refinement.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  mal-a-propos.  He  had  beeu 
present  at  the  conference  between  the  Turkish  admiral 
and  his  Highness,  which  being  now  over,  he  Avas  about 
to  return  to  his  v^Ila  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Hassan  Eflfendi,  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  the 
stranger  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  friend,  M'ere  in- 
vited to  sup  with  him;  and,  though  they  would  gladly 
have  refused,  as  both  were  burning  to  give  vent  to 
their  orthodox  rage  in  secret,  it  was  considered  politic 
to  suppress  their  feelings ,  and  accept  of  the  detested 
iuvitalJou. 

,,J(ininn .'  — my  soul!"  exclaimed  Hassau  Effendi,  "my 
house  was  established  under  a  lucky  constellation.  Os- 
maa  Aga,  the  pink  of  courtiers,  the  patron  of  the 
Giaoxirs—l — I  mean  the  Nassari  (Christians),  is  pleased 
to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  my  fortunes;  and  I 
am,  therefore,  like  the  ant  which  travels  in  the  ear  of 
the  elephant:  I  advance  more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of 
another,  than  if  providence  had  gifted  me  with  four 
legs  of  my  own  !" 

''Come,  come,*'  said  Osman ,  "leave  jonr  Turkish 
compliments  behind  30U  in  the  palace.  It  is  time  to 
adopt  a  different  language.  Come,  put  spurs  to  jour 
horses,  I  .im  anxious  to  show  30U  mj^  Euglish  chairs, 
my  new  porcelain  tea-service,  my  Euglish  saddles,  my 
urns,  traj's,  and  Birmingham  knives  and  forks!"' 

Hassau  and  his  new  friend  bit  their  lips,  and  the 
former  replied:  "Allah  kerim!  'God  is  merciful.'  I 
hope   30U   have  not  abandoned  for  the  uneasy  positiou 
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of  the  Giaours  aud  Yahoodies ,  the  manner  in  wliicli 
our  holy  prophet,  upon  whom  be  the  mercy  of  God! 
sat  during  his  sojourn  here  on  earth." 

"Our  Prophet  himself."  rejoined  Osman,  "would  have 
sat  upon  a  chair ,  had  he  been  sufficiently  civilised  to 
understand  tlie  use  of  one." 

"Our  Prophet!"  exclaimed  the  Turk;  "may  confusion 
alight  on  the  beards  of  those  M'ho  imagine  they  equal 
him  in  knowledge!" 

"More  of  this  hereafter,"  replied  Osman,  goodhu- 
mouredly;  "let  us  hasten  to  the  Frank  quarter.  My 
carriage  is  waiting  for  us;  you  shall  ride  home  with 
me."  Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  the  Erauk  quar- 
ter, M'here  Osman  Aga  ^'ould  have  persuaded  them  to 
dismiss  their  horses,  aud  accompany  him  in  his  car- 
riage, but  this  they  stoutly  refused.  It  Mas  unbecom- 
ing, they  insisted ,  in  the  professors  of  Islamism  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  conveyance  unknown  to  Iheir  Pro- 
phet, and  which,  moreover,  tended  to  convert  men 
into  women.  \ot  being  able  to  prevail  on  them,  Os- 
man abandoned  his  cttleche,  and  continued  on  horse- 
back. 

On  arriving  at  the  villa,  thej-  were  ushered  into  a 
handsome  apartment,  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  English  st3le,  with  Brussels  carpet,  rose-wood 
chairs  and  tables,  ottomans,  sofas,  looking-glasses,  and 
fine  coloured  engravings.  Osman ,  having  presented 
each  of  his  guests  with  a  chair,  took  one  himself,  and, 
drawing  near  the  neatly-glazed  windows,  began  to 
descant  on  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  the  elegant 
feathery -leaved  palm-trees,  the  gardens,  the  ^youug 
plantations,  and  (he  calm  glassy  surface  of  Lake  3Ia- 
reotis.  His  guests,  though  utterly  unused  to  sit  bolt 
upright  and  discuss  the  merits  of  a  landscape,  bore  the 
infliction  for  a  considerable  time  with  some  degree  of 
patience;  but,  at  length,    unable  to  contain  themselves 
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any  longer,  they  jumped  up  simultaneously,  and  losing 
in  their  feeling  of  discomfort  all  sense  of  propriety , 
exclaimed,  '^Maslmllahl — *in  the  name  of  God,'  what 
do  we  hear?  Is  it  that  cluster  of  insignificant  date 
trees  which  excites  your  wonder?  Have  you  lived  so 
long  in  Egypt  without  discovering,  until  io-day,  that 
a  palm  tree  is  not  a  cucumber?  Ry  013-  beard,  if  yon 
forswear  not  shortly  the  company  and  conversation  of 
the  Franks,  your  soul  will  seem  in  Paradise  at  finding 
that  the  Nile  consists  of  water,  and  is  not  a  stream 
of  sand!" 

To  this  uncivilised  remark ,  Osman ,  who  thought  it 
a  sign  of  superior  refinement  to  be  in  raptures  with 
beautiful  scenery,  and  was  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  convince  them  of  his  immeasurable  superiority,  onl^' 
replied, — 

"Our  fingers  are  not  all  of  the  same  length  !  A  pair 
of  new  baboushes,  or,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  tweezers  for 
extracting  the  superfluous  beard  from  your  cheeks, 
would  probably  possess  more  interest  (or  you  than  the 
finest  landscape!  But  the  mule  which  remains  at  home 
conceives  himself  superior  in  knowledge  to  the  camel 
that  has  ten  times  traversed  the  desert.  In  Frankistan, 
a  verdant  grove,  a  mountain,  a  lake,  or  a  river,  in- 
spires the  imagination  of  the  wise  with  delight.  Even 
their  muftis,  who  should  rather,  perhaps,  be  thinking 
of  Jinnet  (Paradise),  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
Sheltan  may  be  made  to  bear  the  ass's  panniers,  have 
been  known  to  write  long  poems  on  the  beauties  of 
mountains  and  rivers." 

The  latter  portion  of  this  tirade  was  lost  upon  Has- 
san Effendi.  By  the  direct  application  of  a  proverb, 
he  had  been  compared  to  a  mule;  and  accordingly, 
his  anger  was  so  violently  excited,  that,  however  im- 
prudent it  might  be  to  offend  his  Highness's  favourite, 
be  could  no  longer  refrain. 
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"Wallah !  (hy  G— d !)  Osinan  Aga,  who  am  1  ?  Your 
father's  beard  is  not  >vhiter  than  mine;  yet,  in  your 
e^es,  I  am  a  mule,  —  the  unclean  offspring  of  an  ass, 
which  even  the  Giaours,  though  they  fatten  their  unholy 
bodies  on  pork,  regard  with  contempt.'' 

"Nay,  nay,  Hassan  Effendi ,  jou  misunderstand  me. 
My  intention  Ment  no  farther  than  to  try  the  wisdom  of 
the  Franks  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  your  judgment} 
but,  since  you  have  put  the  bridle  on  the  tail  of  the 
dromedary,  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  Here,  Kafoor!" 
said  he ,  at  the  same  time  clapping  his  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  his  slave  (for  he  had  not  yet  adopted 
the  use  of  bells),  "here,  spread  carpets  for  the  effendisi 
and  bring  in  a  number  of  cushions  on  which  they  may 
recline." 

The  conversation  was  now  diverted  ^  for  a  time, 
into  a  more  agreeable  channel;  and  the  soothing  effects 
of  the  best  Gebeli  tobacco,  and  several  finjans  of  Mokha 
coffee,  restored,  in  all  parties,  the  feelings  to  their  proper 
tone.  At  the  usual  hour,  the  evening  meal  was  served. 
Osman,  true  to  his  improved  style  of  manners,  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  in  the  European  fasliiou;  his  guests, 
squatted  on  (he  ground,  were  served  in  traj-s,  and  eschew- 
ing all  new-fangled  inventions,  plunged  their  hands  into 
the  pilaus,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  elegant  silver 
spoons,  which  were  placed  before  them.  The  supper 
being  over,  Osman  ordered  claret  and  champagne  to  be 
set  on  tlie  table.  At  first,  Hassan  and  his  Oaireen  friend 
refused  to  join  their  liost  in  sipping  this  Prankish  bever- 
age, which  they  maintained  to  be  wine,  "the  mother 
of  abominations !"  But  Osman ,  who  knew  they  only 
required  something  which  might  serve  as  an  apology 
to  their  conscience,  conteaded  that  champagne  and  claret 
were  not  wine. 

"Wine,"  said  he,  "is  a  kind  of  liquid  manufactured 
in  Portugal,  in  which  it  is  said,  a  quantity  oi  fng''s  milk 

;» 
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is  mingled  I  These  drinks,  on  tlic  coutrarj',  are  merely 
the  juice  of  fruit,  preserved  in  bottles.  And  Avho  ever 
heard  that  eating  fruit  was  a  sin?  Our  holy  Prophet 
himself  ate  fruit j  and  sliall  we,  wlio  can  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  vie  with  him  in  lioliness,  be  so  arrogant  as 
to  refuse  that  which  he  thought  good?  I  have  seen 
champagne  made.  Nolhing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
collect  the  grapes  in  baskets,  pile  them  in  a  heap,  press 
forth  the  juice,  and  when  it  has  remained  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  air ,  by  which  it  is  doubly  purified,  to 
put  it  into  bottles.  There  is  another  reason  why  all 
true  Mussulmans  should  drink  it:  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  superiority  of  the  Franks  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  ISo  man  in  their  country'  is  capable  of 
any  great  Avork  until  he  has  swallowed  several  glasses 
of  this  juice;  after  which  his  eyes  grow  brighter,  his 
face  beams  with  joy,  and  while  he  laughs  and  sings 
like  a  Dervish,  Paradise  with  all  its  Houris  is  present 
to  his  imagination.  In  this  state  the  first  ideas  of  all 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  spring  up  in  his 
mind.  He  contrives  machines  for  weaving  fine  muslins; 
he  puts  vessels  in  motion  without  sails;  and,  lam  told, 
that,  having  swallowed  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of 
this  divine  water,  one  of  the  Inglees  has  imagined  a 
method  of  making  a  small  house  travel,  without  the  aid 
of  horses,  much  swifter  than  the  fleetest  camel.  But  this 
has  happened  since  m^'  return  from  Fraukistan." 

Osman  had  said  quite  enough  to  recommend  cham- 
pagne to  his  guests,  who,  when  they  saw  it  sparkle 
and  rise  in  the  glass,  and  increase  every  moment  in 
volume,  made  haste  to  drink  it,  lest  is  should,  by  some 
miracle,  swell  to  a  flood,  and  float  them  out  of  ll;e 
apartment.  Finding  themselves  greatly  enlivened,  they 
began  to  confess  that  it  was  a  liquid  of  wonderful  pro- 
perties, and  nuist  have  been  produced  by  some  Ginn 
(genie,  or  genius.) 
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''No,"  replied  Osman,  "but  I  Iiave  another  liquor  ia 
the  house  which  the  Iiu/lees  attribute  to  those  supernatural 
beings,  and  denominate //^M,  from  the  name  of  the  spirits 
who  first  taught  them  the  use  of  it." 

"Walhih!  let  ns  taste  that  miraculous  liquor,"  ex- 
claimed the  Caireen.  "If  it  be  better  than  shim/nn 
(champagne),  it  must  be  a  drink  for  Hcirut  and  MarnV^ 
themselves!'' 

Accordingly,  Osman  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to 
bring  in  several  bodies  of  this  inestimable  liquid;  instead 
of  which,  they,  by  mistake,  placed  strong  French  brandy 
on  the  table.  The  host  immediately  filled  a  tumbler  for 
each  of  his  guests,  who,  at  first,  found  it  less  agreeable 
than  the  champagne;  but  quickly  became  reconciled  to 
its  more  puugeut  flavour.  Dates,  pomegranates,  bananas, 
and  other  fruits,  were  on  the  table;  but  Hassan  EfTendi, 
who  had  heard  much  ^of  potatoes,  demanded  of  his  host 
■whether  he  possessed  any  of  that  kind  of  fruit,  which 
he  was  extremely  desirous  of  tasting.  Osman  explained 
to  him  that  potatoes  could  not  be  eaten  until  they  were 
boiled;  but,  heated  by  the  wine  and  brandy  he  had 
taken,  he  could  not  be  persuaded. 

"What!  boil  fruit!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  'Kafirs! 
whj',  they  might  as  well  boil  bananas.  No:  let  me  eat 
fruit  as  Allah  created  it.  None  but  infidels  could  ever 
thus  disparage  the  gifts  of  God.'' 

Osman  Aga,  who  was  not  averse  to  amuse  himself 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends,  having  just  received  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  from  Signor  Zamit,  of  Malta,  com- 
manded his  slaves  to  place  a  plateful,  cleanly  washed, 
upon  the  table.  They  were,  in  fact,  fine  shining  reds, 
which  looked  quite  as  tempting  as  so  many  Ancona 
apples.  The  Turks  immediately  took  each  a  large  one 
jLu  his  hand,  and  began  to  eat  it.     But  the  first  mouthful 

*  Two  Angels  of  the  Mohammedan  eclesllal  hierarchy. 
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was  sufficient.  Hassan  Eflfendi,  disgusted  with  the  cold, 
watery,  and  insipid  taste,  and  unable  to  swallow  Miiat 
he  had  bitten,  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  if  so  much 
ipecacuanha  had  been  given  to  him;  while  his  host  and 
Caireen  friend,  beholding  the  strange  contortions  of  his 
countenance,  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  oflaughter. 
When  he  had  re-entered  j  — 

"Confusion,"  he  exclaimed,  "be  upon  the  beards  of 
the  Kafirs!  I  will  burn  their  fathers!  What  poison 
have  you  given  us,  Osman  Aga?  Is  this  the  fruit  that 
sharpens  the  wits  of  the  Franks  ?  What  worse  could  a 
man  be  condemned  to  in  Gehennam?  If  this  be  their 
food,  I  forgive  them  for  beating  our  fleets  and  armies; 
for,  being  condemned  to  subsist  on  aliments  so  detestable, 
what  pleasure  can  they  have  in  life?'' 

"But  did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Osman,  "that  it  was 
a  fruit  which  required  boiling?'' 

"Boiled,  or  not  boiled,"  replied  the  Eff"endi,  "no  true 
believer  can  subsist  on  a  food  which  even  a  Ghoul  would 
reject-  I  taste  it  still.  Give  me  another  glass  of  the 
liquor  of  the  ginn,  that  I  maj'  be  delivered  from  all 
remembrance  of  it;  and  if  you  are  wise,  Osman  Aga, 
eat  no  more  potatoes.  Perhaps  the  Franks  have  stomachs 
diflferent  from  ours.  Why  not?  God  created  different 
kinds  of  animals.  And  ^ve  see  that  the  camel  grows 
fat  on  thistles  and  bitter  plants,  which  the  horse  would 
rather  starve  than  feed  upon.  So,  perhaps ,  it  is  with 
the  Giaours,  who  may  be  condemned,  for  their  unbelief, 
to  subsist  upon  these  execrable  fruits." 

"But  the  champagne  and  the  ginn  ?"  inquired  Osman. 

"God  is  great!"  replied  the  Effendi.  "Who  knows 
but  that  Allah,  in  his  mercy,  may  have  intended  these 
to  enable  the  unbelievers  to  swallow  their  potatoes!" 
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1)     AN     ENTERTAINMENT     AT     TANJORE. 

I  RE3IAINED  at  Madras  for  Uvo  or  three  weeks,  ■when, 
joined  by  my  old  travelling  companions ,  we  proceeded 
down  the  coast,  nearly  retracing  our  former  route  as 
far  as  Tanjore.  Here  we  fell  in  with  a  wealthy  Ma- 
homedau,  ^vho  showed  us  particular  attention,  treating 
us  with  great  hospitality-  during  our  stay,  which  made 
our  time  pass  very  agreeably.  The  first  visit  we  paid 
bim  was  in  the  afternoon ,  just  after  he  had  taken  the 
siesta,  and  Avas  enjoying  his  hookha  in  the  veranda  of 
his  dwelling.  He  was  seated  on  a  rich  carpet  under 
a  magnificent  awning,  attended  by  two  domestics ,  one 
of  whom  was  protecting  him  from  the  inconvenience 
of  the  sun's  ra^s  with  a  chatta  composed  of  the  pal- 
myra-leaf, and  the  other  Avas  Avaviug  over  him  a  yak's 
tail ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  impertinent  intrusion  of 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  The  mussulmau  courteously  in- 
vited us  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  citj' ,  upon  the  river  Cavery;  and  we 
visited  him  almost  every  evening  during  our  stay. 
He  had  a  splendid  mansion,  with  a  numerous  establish- 
ment.    One  evening,    before  we   quitted  Tanjore,  he 
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gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  to  Avhich  we  Mere 
expresslj-  invited.  Our  host  was  about  five-and-thirty 
jears  of  age  j  he  had  a  tall  commanding  person,  was 
remarkably  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  of  easj-, 
unembarrassed  address.  Like  most  persons  of  his  race,  he 
was  exiremely  fond  of  shOM'^  living  in  a  state  of  al- 
most princely  magnificence.  In  the  evening,  when  we 
reached  his  abode,  •we  M'ere  ushered  into  a  room  al- 
most entirely  panelled  Mith  Englisii  looking-glasses,  in 
gorgeously  gilded  frames,  extending  nearly"  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  and  so  multipl3ing 
its  extent,  that  it  appeared  all  but  interminable.  The 
rich  Mahomedaus  frequently  live  in  great  splendour, 
spending  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  furniture  and 
decorations  of  their  houses,  in  which,  however,  there 
is  much  less  of  comfort  than  of  magnificence.  How 
strikingly  do  they  couiirra  the  wise  saying  of  a  Hin- 
doo philosopher! — "Riches  amount  to  just  as  much  as 
is  bestowed  in  gifts  or  enjoyed;  the  rest  goes  to 
others." 

By  the  time  the  room  was  filled,  it  seemed  to  con- 
tain a  crowd  as  numerous  as  Satan's  newly  raised 
Pandemonium. 

As  bees 
In  spring-time,  when  (he  sun  willi  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  foilli  their  populous  youth  about  tlie  hive 
lu  chisters,  tliey  anioiif;;  fresh  dews  ami  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  flie  sniootlieil  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  ciladi'l, 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs — so  thick  the  busy  croAVd 
Swarm'd  and  were  straiteu'd. 

After  variety  of  enibracings,  sprinklings  with  rose- 
Avater  and  sippings  of  an  agreeably  acidulated  drink 
something  like  our  ordinary  lemonade,  the  party  squat- 
ted themselves  upon  small  Persian  carpets,  covered 
with   the  most  florid  devices,   spread  upon  a  fine  rush 
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mat  beaiitifiilSy  white  aud  of  the  finest  texture.  When 
the  guests  were  disposed  iu  proper  order,  a  musician 
advauced,  made  his  salaam,  and  gave  us  an  air  upon 
the  sarindaj — a  rude  kind  of  violin,  wliich  he  managed 
with  more  dexterity  than  taste.  He  was  shortly  joined 
by  several  other  members  of  his  profession,  and  for  a 
good  half-hour  we  were  doomed  to  nothing  short  of 
a  musical  purgatory.  To  my  especial  relief,  this  luxury 
of  Oriental  melody  had  its  termination ,  and  several 
nautch  girls  were  introduced.  The  two  principal  Mere 
extremely  pretty ,  with  figures  of  the  most  delicate 
symmetry.  They  wore  silk  trousers  of  a  pale  scarlet, 
gathered  round  the  ankles,  below  Avhich  a  thin  gold 
bangle  embraced  the  small  delicate  leg.  From  these 
were  suspended  minute  silver  bells,  that  kept  a  gentle 
and  by  no  means  disagreeable  tinkling,  as  tiiese  Orien- 
tal figurantes  went  through  the  various  evolutions  of 
their  native  dances.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  their  per- 
sons they  wore  white  jackets  closely  fitted  to  the 
shape,  terminating  in  a  short  skirt,  which  descended 
loosely  over  the  hip,  but  was  left  open  iu  front,  so  as 
to  expose  the  trousers;  under  this  jacket  a  transparent 
petticoat  hung  as  far  as  the  knee.  Over  the  head  aud 
shoulders  -was  thrown  a  veil  of  beautiful  thin  gauze, 
which  crossed  the  bosom,  and  when  spread  open,  was 
made  occasionally  to  hide  the  entire  figure  of  the  dan- 
cer; at  each  corner  was  a  rich  tassel  of  gold  or  silver 
bullion.  This  veil  the  nautch  girls  manage  with  great 
grace  and  skill  in  their  dances,  one  Avhile  peeping 
from  beneath  it  with  an  arch  expression  of  unequivocal 
meaning,  at  another  exposing  the  whole  countenance, 
beaming  Mith  a  radiance  that  only  makes  the  beholder 
regret  so  much  beauty  should  be  allied  to  so  much  de- 
pravity. The  eye  is  usually  lit  up  with  earnest  ani- 
mation, every  feature  being  refulgent  with  expression, 
that,   but    for  the  revolting  leaven  of  sensuality  which 
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appears  to  give  it  life,  would  be  entrancing  to  gaze 
and  to  dwell  upon. 

Mothiug  can  exceed  the  transcendent  beauty- ,  both  in 
form  and  lineament,  of  these  degraded  ^vomeu,  whose 
lives  are  as  abandoned  as  their  persons  are  frequently 
enchanting.  Although  generally  accoiiipauied  b^-  the 
most  debauched  of  their  sex,  thej'  are  nevertheless 
continually  engaged  at  large  entertainments,  even  by 
Europeans,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  their  wives 
and  daughters,  as  well  as  the  ^vives  and  daughters  of 
their  guests.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
when  they  are  admitted  into  houses  to  perform  before 
persons  of  character,  they  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
oifeud  against  propriety;  upon  these  especial  occasions, 
nothing  can  be  more  modest  than  their  dress  and  de- 
meanour, Mhile  the  gentle  grace  of  their  movements 
and  attitudes  is  often  unrivalled.  Their  dances,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  much  more  decent  than  those 
encouraged  in  the  theatres  of  Kurope,  which  young 
and  innocent  girls  are  permitted  to  behold  and  applaud 
without  a  blush;  and  which,  I  must  confess,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  are  to  my  judgment  far  more  re- 
markable for  their  indecency  than  for  their  elegance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  Indian  dances  consists  almost 
wholly  in  those  elegant  attitudes  which  thej^  allo^v  the 
dancer  to  display.  You  see  no  prodigious  springs,  no 
vehement  pirouettes,  no  painful  tension  af  the  muscles 
or  extravagant  contortions  of  the  limbs;  none  of  that 
exquisite  precision  of  step  and  pedal  dexterity  -which 
constitute  the  chief  charm  of  European  artists.  You 
see  no  violent  sawing  of  the  arms,  no  unnatural  curv- 
ing of  the  limbs,  no  bringing  of  the  legs  at  right  angles 
M'ith  the  trunk;  no  violent  hops,  and  jerks,  and  dizzy 
gjTations.  The  uautch  girl  advances  gracefully  before 
her  audience,  her  arms  moving  in  unison  with  her 
tiny  naked  feet,  Mhich,  although  not  like  snow  in  hue, 
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sfill  "fall  on  earth  as  mute,"  gliding  tlivougli  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  simple  figure  M'ithout  any  of  that  exertion 
inseparable  from  European  dances  as  exhibited  before 
public  audiences.  She  occasionally  turns  quickly  round, 
by  M'hich  the  loose  folds  of  her  thin  petticoat  are  ex- 
panded, and  the  heavy  silk  border  with  which  it  is 
trimmed  opens  into  a  circle  round  her,  showing  for 
an  instant  the  beautiful  outline  of  her  form,  draped 
with  the  most  becoming  and  judicious  taste.  Although 
in  description  the  perfections  of  this  style  of  dancing 
may  appear  but  negative,  their  effects  are  nevertheless 
positive  upon  the  beholder.  The  ornaments  -worn  by 
these  women  are  often  of  considerable  value.  Their 
throats  are  usually  encircled  wilh  several  necklaces, 
sometimes  composed  of  pearls,  sometimes  of  gold  cu- 
riously wrought.  A  large  jewel  hangs  from  the  right 
nostril,  suspended  by  a  plain  gold  ring.  On  the  fore- 
head ,  just  between  the  eyebrows ,  they  always  wear 
an  ornament,  which  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the 
Sevigne  now  almost  universally  worn  hy  European 
ladies.  The  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  nautch  is  the 
dissonant  music  ^A'ith  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  in 
which  the  dancers  themselves  every  now  and  then 
join  with  voices  as  shrill  and  unmusical  as  the  note  of 
the  peacock. 

There  is  little  variety  in  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind  in  India.  The  guests,  one  and  all,  squat  upon 
the  floor ,  form  themselves  into  groups ,  chatter  ^vith 
the  most  vehement  energy  of  action,  or  gaze  at  the 
dancers  whom  thej^  applaud  %vith  an  animation  that 
frequently  drowns  the  very  drums  and  viols  supposed 
to  add  such  a  charm  to  their  favourite  amusement* 
In  compliance  wilh  the  pressing  courtesy  of  our  host, 
we  remained  until  his  guests  began  to  separate,  ac- 
cepting an  invitation  to  join  him  in  a  hog-hunt  on 
the    following  day.      He  had  a   good   stud   of  horses^ 

10 
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from  which  he  promised  (hat  we  should  be  well 
mounted;  and  we  accordingly  took  our  leave,  with  an 
assurance  that  we  would  meet  him  the  next  morning 
by  sunrise. 


2)      ACT    OF    SUPERSTITIOUS    DEVOTION. 

Before  we  quitted  Tanjore,  I  witnessed  one  of  those 
awful  acts  o£  superstitious  devotion  so  common  in  this 
country.  I  was  riding  rather  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  when  1  saw  a  group  of 
some  half-dozen  persons  descend  to  the  river's  brink. 
The  water  was  here  many  feet  deep.  Stopping  my 
horse  to  see  what  was  going  on,  I  observed  one  of  the 
group  preparing  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  The  in- 
stant 1  saw  him  I  suspected  he  was  about  to  commit 
an  act  of  self-immolation.  My  whole  frame  thrilled 
with  an  irrepressible  emotion — I  >vas  riveted  to  the 
spot;  and,  in  spite  of  the  feelings  by  which  1  was 
nearly  overpowered,  I  could  not  resist  the  painful 
temptation  of  witnessing  the  whole  transaction.  The 
victim  was  a  man  somewhat  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
but  nevertheless  apparently  in  vigorous  health.  He 
stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  on  either  side 
of  him  was  a  Brahmin,  m  ho  fastened  a  large  earthen- 
ware jar  upon  his  shoulders.  After  this  was  done, 
the  man  made  several  prostrations,  and  entered  the 
river.  He  slipped  off  the  bank,  where  the  depth  was 
considerable,  but  the  jars  prevented  him  from  sinking. 
The  Brahmins  folded  their  arms  and  looked  silently  on. 
They  attempted  ueither  to  save  him  from  destruction 
nor  to  expedite  his  death.  He  remained  for  some  time 
floating,  as  if  in  prayer.    The  surface   of  (he  Mater 
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tvas  unruffled ,  except  where  it  M'as  disturbed  by  the 
iiiotious  of  his  hody,  and  seemed  an  apt  eublem  of  that 
apathy  with  which  those  ministers  ot  a  sanguinary  re- 
ligion looked  upon  an  act  of  detestable  suicide. 

The  man  made  several  efforts  to  fill  the  jars,  using 
the  most  deliberate  exercitious  to  accnmplish  his  abo- 
minable sacrifice.  Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed, 
lie  at  length  drew  himself  to  the  bank,  seized  the  root 
of  a  shrub  wliich  was  partially  bared,  and,  bending 
forward ,  succeeded  in  turning  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
jars  towards  the  stream  and  filling  it.  This  only 
served  to  lengthen  the  dreadful  process  of  death;  for 
the  other  jar  being  empty  prevented  him  from  sinking, 
whilst  (hat  which  was  full  drew  him  sufficiently  under 
water  to  obstruct  his  breathiug.  In  his  struggles^  how-- 
ever,  he  continually  rose  and  partially  recovered,  only 
again  to  be  half-suffocated.  Although  this  continued 
for  several  minutes,  the  wretched  man  never  once  at- 
tempted to  get  out  of  the  river;  on  the  contrary,  his 
determination  to  die  was  evident  to  the  last  moment. 
Seeing  that  his  struggles  ^yeve  likely  to  continue,  I 
called  out  to  the  Brahmins  to  break  the  empty  jar; 
but  those  haughty  functionaries  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  my  expostulations.  At  length,  one  of  the  by- 
standers, more  merciful  than  his  priests,  dashed  a 
stone  upon  the  empty  vessel,  and  the  Avretched  victim 
sank;  a  few  bubbles  rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  water 
flowed  over  him,  without  leaving  a  visible  memorial 
of  that  superstitious  (ragedy.  This  man  ^vas  of  the 
weaver  caste,  and  I  heard  it  said  that  his  Avife  had 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  die  a  suttee;  but  as 
the  husband's  body  had  been  probably  taken  by  alli- 
gators, and  she  therefore  could  not  go  through  the  ce- 
remony according  to  prescribed  form,  she  was  spared 
the  necessity  of  dying  a  death ,  distinguished  indeed  iu 
her  eyes,  but  nevertheless  truly  horrible. 

10* 
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It  is  the  custom,  wlicn  a  woiiiau  of  tlie  weaver  caste 
sacrifices  herself  to  the  luaues  of  her  husband,  to  descend 
with  his  body  alive  iuto  the  grave,  which  is  dug  near 
some  sacred  river;  but  if  the  parties  dwell  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  holy  stream,  then  the  grave  is  prepared 
near  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  dug 
very  deep  and  large;  and,  after  a  number  of  initiatory 
rites,  as  unintelligible  as  they  are  fiintastical,  the  widow 
takes  a  formal  leave  of  her  friends,  who  are  always 
present  upon  these  melanclioly  occasions ,  and  descends 
iuto  the  chamber  of  death.  It  frequently  happens  that 
she  is  so  stupified  with  opium  as  to  be  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  she  is  about,  but  goes  through  the  necessary- 
forms  with  mere  mechanical  insensibility.  As  soon 
as  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to  which  she 
descends  by  a  rude  ladder^  the  latter  is  withdrawn, 
and  she  is  left  alone  with  (he  body  of  her  deceased 
husband,  generally  in  a  revolting  state  of  decay:  this 
she  embraces,  clasping  it  to  her  bosom  without  the 
slightest  expression  of  disturbance  at  the  effluvia  it  emits. 
Having  finished  her  disgusting  caresses,  she  places  it 
upon  her  lap,  and  gives  the  signal  for  the  last  act  of 
this  shocking  scene  to  commence,  which  is  even  more 
dreadful  than  immolation  upon  the  funeral  pile.  The 
earth  is  now  deliberately  thrown  upon  her,  while  two 
persons  descend  into  the  grave  to  trample  it  tightly 
roinid  the  sell-devoted  sacrificant.  During  this  tardy 
but  terrible  process,  the  doomed  woman  sits  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator,  occasionally  caressing  the  corpse,  and 
looking  with  an  expression  of  almost  sublime  triumph, 
as  the  earth  embraces  her  body,  at  the  anticipated  ho- 
nours which  await  her  in  the  paradise  of  her  God. 
The  hands  of  her  own  children  are  perhaps  at  that  very 
moment  heaping  around  her  the  cold  dust  into  which 
she  is  so  soon  to  be  resolved.  At  length,  all  but  her 
head  is  co\  ered,  when  the  pit  is  hurriedly  filled  in,  and 
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her  nearest  relatives  dance  over  her  iuluimed  body  with 
those  frautic  gestures  which ,  whether  they  betoken 
ecstasy  or  madness,  it  is  dilficiilt  on  witnessing  them 
to  decide. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  immolations  are  frequently 
made  by  women  to  the  maues  of  husbands  who  have 
uniformly  treated  them  with  indifTereuce,  and  often  with 
the  most  unjustifiable  tyranny.  Still  nothing,  in  many 
instances,  checks  the  devoted  heroism  of  the  Hindoo 
widow:  no  unkind  treatment  invalidates  in  her  mind 
the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations;  she  forgives  every 
past  unkindness,  and  directs  her  thoughts  to  the  future; 
acting  upon  the  beautiful  principle  of  the  Persian  poet, 
who  has  so  eloquently  inculcated  the  Christian  maxim 
of  reAvarding  evil  M'ith  good:  — 

''Learn  from  yoii  orient  shell  to  love  thy  foe, 
Anil   store   with   pearls  the  hand  that  brings  thee  woej 
Free,  like  you  rock,  from  base  vindictive  pride, 
Emblaze  with  gems  the  wrist  that  rends  thy  side. 
Mark  where  yon  tree  rewards  the  stony  shower 
With  fruit  nectareous,  or  the  balmy  flower. 
All  nature  calls  aloud! —  "Shall  man  do  less 
Than  heal  the  smiter  and  the  railer  bless  V"-* 

V-  Hafiz. 


LADY    ELIZABETH    BURD. 


B  V    T.     H  A  V  N  B  S     B  A  Y  I.  Y 


How  could   an  Earl's  daughter  wed  plain  Mister  Burdl 
Plain  Mister  in  every  sense  of  the  word ! 
He  spoke  of  the  fortune  his  father  had  made. 
And  seeing  me  shrink  at  the  mention  of  trade  — 
By  all  my  friends  I  was  goaded  and   spurred, 
And  so  became  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd! 

He  thought  he  could  pay  for  (he  article  7'anT{, 

As   far  as   clothing   and   food,  by  a  draft  on  the  Bank; 

And  is  it  not  natural  1  should  have  thought 

All  happiness  might  with  his  money  be  bought? 

Thus,  each  had  an  object,  and  so  it  occurred 

That  I  became  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd ! 

And  3'et  I  was  happ^-  at  first,  I  confess, 

With  plenty  of  carriages,  trinkets,  and  dress; 

And  B.  going  Ids  way,  and  I  going  mine, 

We    met   twice  a  day— just  to  breakfast  and  dine; 

Erom  home,  arm  and  arm  with  the  man,  to  have  stirred, 

Would   have  sadly  bored  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd! 
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Bj'  day,  ■with  Lord  William  I  rode  and  I  walked; 
At  niglit,  with  Lord  William  I  waltzed  and  I  talked, 
And  Mister  Burd  grew  very  jealous ,  and  swore  — 
How  low!   I  must   flirt  With  his  Lordship  no  more! 
Must  drop  his  acquaintance  too?     Must — what  a  Mord 
To  utter  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd! 

And  then— Oh!  it  wounds  me  to  think  it!—   he  said 
He  would  check  the  extravagant  life  that  I  led; 
He  talked  of  my  hills,  too— a  thing  I  abhor!  — 
What  else  upon  earth  could  I  marry  him  for? 
He  said  that  no  fortune  could  stand  it — absurd! 
He  little  knew  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd ! 

I  raved,  and  I  fainted ,  and  rang  for  my  maid, 
Still  coolly  he  talked  of  tlie  sums  he  had  paid! 
I  vowed  I  would  spend  twice  as  much  as  before, 
He  quietly  quitted  me,  locking  the  door! 
I  wrote  to  the  Earl,  and  to  him  I  referred 
The  wrongs  of  poor  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd ! 

Oh!  what  an  unnatural  union  is  that 

Which  is  formed  by  plebeian  and  aristocrat! 

My  spouse  says,  "I  cannot  afford  it,"  forsooth! 

Lord    William    would  never  have  said  so,  poor  j'onth! 

A  Lord  without  sixpence  still  spends  like  a  Lord  — 

Oh!  why  am  I  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd! 


NO     MORE. 


B  V     MISTRESS     H  E  SI  A  N  S. 


No  more!  a  harp-string's  deep  and  breauing  tone 
A  last  loAV  summer  breeze,  a  far  of  swell, 
A  dying  ecbo  of  rich  music  gone, 

Breathe  through  those  words-tliose  murmurs  of  farcAvell' — 

No  more! 

To  dwell  in  peace,  with  home -affections  bound, 
To  know  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice, 
To  feel  the  spirit  of  her  love  arouud, 
And  in  the  blessing  of  her  eye  rejoice  — 

No  more! 

A  dirge-line  sound!   to  greet  the  early  friend 
Unto  the  hearth,   his  place  of  mau3'  days; 
In  the  glad  song  with  kindred  lips  to  blend, 
Or  join  the  household  laughter  by  the  blaze  — 

No  more! 

Through  M'oods,  that  shadowed  our  first  jears  to  rovo 
With  all  our  native  music  in  the  air: 
To  watch  the  suusQt^^  with  the  eyes  we  love, 
And  turn,  and  read  our  own  heart's  answer  there  — 

No  more! 

Words  of  despair!  y^et  earth's,  all  earth's — the  wo 
Their  passion  breathes  — the  desolately  deep! 
That  sound  in  heaven— oh!  image  then  the  flow 
Of  gladness  in  its  tones — to  part — to  weep — 

No  more! 

Words  of  triumphant  music— bear  me  on 
The  weight  of  life,  the  chain,  the  uugenial  air; 
Their  deathless  meaning,  when  our  tasks  are  done 
To  learu  in  joy;  — to  struggle,  to  despair  — 

No  more! 


THE    DEFUNCT. 


B  V    T.    H  A  Y  N  E  S    B  A  V  I,  V. 


Havinc;  made  a  candid  avowal  of  my  predilection  for 
old  women,  I  may  appear  iucousisteut  when  I  prolest 
that  I  have  alwajs  made  a  jest  of  their  superstitious. 
An  old  woman's  story,  particularly  if  it  had  a  ghost  in 
it,  was  from  my  very  bojhood  received  by  me  with  a 
laugh  or  with  a  sneer.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  my 
love  for  old  women  is  insiucere.  Are  we  not  all  too 
apt  to  trifle  with  the  weaknesses  of  those  most  dear 
to  us? 

This  incredulity  of  mine  was  not,  however,  calculated 
to  awaken  in  my  elderly  idols  a  reciprocity  of  attach- 
ment; and  there  Mas  one  old  woman  in  particular,  who 
evidently  disliked  mj'  irreverent  laugh ,  and  yet  seemed 
determined  to  win  me  over  to  the  full  enjoj^ment  of 
the  pleasures  of  her  imagination. 

And  most  imaginative  she  was — assigning  to  every 
old  mansion  its  spectre,  to  every  corner-cupboard  its 
midnight  visitant.  She  could  give  the  most  elaborate 
version  of  all  old  stories;  and  whilst  she  narrated  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural,  she  would  glance  with 
ui.  2.  1 1 
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indignation  at  him  ^vllO  veudired  to  trace  her  stories 
to  the  excited  nerves  of  individuals,  or  indeed  to  any 
other  nati:ral  cause. 

She  lived  in  a  habitation  most  congenial  to  her  tem- 
perament,— an  old  Elizabethan  mansion  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  large,  lofty,  shadowy  hall, 
very  long  passages,  tapestried  chambers,  and  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  lu  this  house  I  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  m^^  life;  and  it  was  in  m3-  boyhood, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  of  my  holida3's,  that  I 
first  listened  to,  and  laughed  at,  the  wonderful  stories 
of  old  mistress  Sally  Douce. 

Thougli  Sally  was  a  very  important  personage  at 
Maltby  Hall,  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  she  was 
the  lady  of  the  mansion.  My  host  w^as  Sir  Charles 
Maltby,  a  young  baronet  of  three-and-lwenty ,  and  my 
hostess,  his  beautiful  bride,  was  in  her  nineteenth  year. 
In  the  schoolboy  days  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  had 
been  the  guest  of  older  persons, — the  father  and  mother 
of  my  friend  Sir  Charles,  then  a  shoolboy  like  m3self, 
— but  the  venerable  pair  now  reposed  in  peace  under 
the  family  pew  in  the  neighbouring  church,  and  Charles, 
my  former  playfellow,  being  now  a  baronet  and  a 
married  man,  invariably  gave  me  a  hospitable  reception. 

Mistress  Sally  Douce  had  been  housekeeper  at  Maltby 
Hall  for  fifty  3'ears;  and  having  been  born  in  a  cottage 
on  the  estate,  she  considered  herself,  and  really  seemed 
to  be  considered  by  mj'  friends,  one  of  the  family-. 
Charles  used  to  be  her  greatest  pet.  Whilst  I  laughed 
outright  at  her  most  marvellous  narratives,  he  laughed 
only  in  his  sleeve;  and  when  I  ^vas  affronting  the 
venerable  stor^^-teller  by  a  voluutarj-  and  most  unneces- 
sary' avowal  of  disbelief,  he  would  soothe  her  into  smiles, 
by  affecting  to  sluidder,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
she  made  him  afraid  to  turn  his  head  lest  he  should  see 
the  spectre  at  his  elbow.    Still  I  believe  I  was  rather  a 
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fevourite;  at  all  events  I  was  ahva3's  sure  to  hear  her 
very  best  stories,  told  in  her  very  best  style.  It  was 
indeed  natur<il  she  would  Avish  to  make  a  convert  of 
so  great  a  sceptic  as  I  professed  to  be. 

To  the  reader  I  will  confess  waht  I  never  could  be 
induced  to  own  to  the  old  lady — her  stories,  or  rather 
perhaps  her  manner  of  telling  them,  often  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  me;  and  mj'  incredulity,  at  first 
assumed,  because  I  thought  the  \\orld  imputed  cowardice 
to  the  credulous,  was  afterwards  persisted  in,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  appear  consistent,  but  principally  to  irritate 
Mrs.  Douce. 

All  this  may  seem  a  little  unamiablej  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  was  a  mere  jouth  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak ; —  indeed  ,  all  that  I  am  about  to  tell, 
happened  when  I  Avas  but  three-and-twenty. 

I  carried  my  bravado  so  far,  that  after  laughing  at  all 
her  ghost-stories ,  I  declared  that  to  live  in  a  haunted 
house,  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  chamber, — nay,  actually 
to  be  visited  by  a  real  authenticated  ghost,  would  be  to 
me  delightful!  Then  did  Sally  Douce  shake  at  maker 
wrinkled  head,  point  at  me  her  attenuated  finger,  aud 
solemnly  and  slowly  say:— • 

<' Young  man,  young  man,  beware  of  what  you  say. 
If  the  dead  can  visit  the  living,  -when  I  am  buried  in 
Maltby  church-yard  we  shall  meet  again I'^ 

It  shortly  afterwards  seemed  but  too  probable  that 
I  should  be  myself  the  first  inhabitant  of  that  bit  of 
consecrated  ground.  It  was  Christmas  time:  I  was  as 
usual  the  guest  of  my  friend  Charles,  and  never  was 
there  a  merrier  Christmas  circle  than  that  formed  by 
myself  and  the  family  of  my  friend.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  were  M'ith  him  at  the  time,  and  we  were  all 
gay  as  health  and  youth  could  make  us.  Lady  MaKby, 
though  already  a  mother,  was  the  greatest  child  of  the 

11* 
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party;  and  we  were  noue  of  usasliamedofliide-and-seek, 
hunt-the-slipper,  or  push  in  the  corner. 

After  these  sportive  gambols,  old  Sally's  stories  were 
heard  with  double  effect;  and  often  did  we  sit  at  midnight 
iu  some  large  tapestried  chamber,  dark  with  oak,  and 
purposely  left  in  gloom,  whilst  her  clear  and  solemn 
voice  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  party.  When  she 
paused  there  was  always  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then, 
I  am  ashamed  to  saj',  the  spell  was  generally  broken 
by  my  most  irreverent  titter.  Then  did  the  old  lady 
look  round  upon  me;  the  head  was  again  shaken,  the 
finger  again  pointed,  and  the  words  of  warning  were 
again  repeated! 

It  was  during  the  visit  that  I  was  seized  with  a  most 
dangerous  fever.  For  many  weeks  did  I  lie  almost 
unconscious  of  what  passed  around  me.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  his  family;  and 
had  Mrs.  Sally  Douce  been  my  mother,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  devotedly  attentive.  I  called  her  my 
ghostly  comforter;  and  one  day,  half  iu  earnest,  half  in 
jest,  I  said,  that  afier  all  it  seemed  probable  she  would 
receive  a  post  mortem  visit  from  me ,  instead  of  her 
fulfilling  her  oft-repeated  promise.  >She  shook  her  head, 
pointed  her  finger;  and  if  she  did  not  audibly  add  the 
usual  words  of  warning,  I  saw  that  it  was  only  from 
a  consideration  of  my  weak  state. 

When  I  was  restored  to  health ,  this  same  warning 
became  quite  a  jest  in  the  family;  and  though  I  had 
a  secret  awkward  recollection  of  having  felt  chilled 
when  her  finger  was  pointed  at  me  as  I  lay  on  my  bed 
of  sickness,  still  I  strove  to  drown  the  recollection, — ■ 
and  when  it  would  not  pass  away,  I  laughed  more  loudly 
than  before,  and  affected  even  greater  unconcern. 

When  I  left  Maltby  Hall  I  was  about  to  travel  for 
some  mouths  on  the  Continent.  I  took  leave  of  all 
my  kind  companions,  who  M'ere  assembled  on  the  steps 
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to  bid  me  adieu.  After  entering  llie  carriage,  I  called 
to  Mrs.  Sally  Douce,  who  stood  curtseying  at  the  top 
of  the  flight,  saving  that  I  hoped  to  encounter  a  real 
German  goblin  ere  I  saw  her  again.  She  looked  vexed; 
and  with  a  malicious  smile  ,  which  I  never  sa^v  upon 
her  face  before,  she  shook  her  head,  pointed  her  linger, 
and,  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  I  heard  (he  warning 
words  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  my  friends. 

How"  M'rong  is  it  to  jest  with  serious  subjects !  >Vlio 
shall  SHy,  that  in  the  still  hour  of  night,  the  disembodied 
spirit  may  not  walk  the  earth,  and,  in  the  semblance  of 
its  mortal  form,  bend  o'er  the  couch  of  those  dear  to  it 
when  encased  in  its  mortal  tenement  ?  I  say  not  that  it 
is  so 5  but,  oh!  let  no  one  say  it  cannot  be  so.  1  that 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh ,  to  boast  of  incredulity, 
I  here  declare  that  "there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  jour  philosophy." 

For  more  than  a  year  I  rambled  on  the  Continent; 
and  so  rapid  and  uncertain  were  my  movements,  that 
after  the  first  two  months  I  received  no  communications 
from  my  Maltby  friends.  I  returned  by  the  Rliine, 
visiting  all  those  places  most  celebrated  in  the  legendary' 
tales  of  Germany.  Here  the  latent  seeds  of  superstition 
were  called  into  bud  and  bloomy  and  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land fully  qualified  to  be  a  boon  companion  of  old  Mrs. 
Sally  Douce — to  become  not  only  an  attentive  listener, 
but  to  give  her  tale  for  tale! 

As  soon  as  my  arrival  was  announced,  I  received 
the  kindest  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Maltby ,  requesting 
me  immediately  to  pay  the  hall  a  visit.  This  letter 
concluded  thus:  "My  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  with 
me,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  their  old  playfellow 
again.  Lady  Maltby  desires  me  to  say  that  we  have 
recently  lost  your  ancient  friend  (or  rather,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  say  foe)  Mrs.  Sally  Douce.     But  (he  iutelli- 
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gence  may  after  all  be  iiunecessary,  clioiild  she  have 
carried  her  oftrepeated  warning  into  effect." 

I  may  be  thought  silly,  nay,  almost  imbecile,  in 
acknowledging  the  effect  which  this  announcement  of  a 
very  old  housekeeper's  demise  had  upon  my  nerves 
and  spirits.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else— I  could  dream 
of  nothing  else — the  warning  seemed  for  ever  ringing 
in  my  ears,  whilst;  I  saw  the  finger  pointed,  and  the 
old  head   shaking. 

I  dreaded  going  to  Maltby  Hall.  It  Avas  not  so  much 
that  I  feared  missing  the  old  lady,  as  that  I  anticipated 
not  missing  her!  I  thought  that,  though  invisible  to 
others,  for  me  she  might  "revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  making  night  hideous." 

It  Avas ,  however,  impossible  I  should  avow  these 
feelings,  and  make  them  a  plea  for  refusing  my  friend's 
invitation.  On  the  contrary,  I  accepted  it,  making  no 
allusion  in  my  letter  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Douce;  and 
on  the  appointed  day  (it  Avas  a  day  iu  November)  I 
alighted  at  the  door  of  Maltby  Hall.  My  friend  rushed 
out  to  receive  me  on  the  steps ,  and  I  hastily  and  in- 
voluntarily glanced  bejond  them  to  the  spot  where  the 
old  lady  had  stood  on  the  day  of  my  departure.  She 
alone  was  absent  from  the  group;  yet  I  felt  as  if  she 
still  stood  there,  pointing  her  finger,  shaking  her  head, 
and  breathing  the  never-to-be^forgotteu  Avarning.  I 
am  sure  that  my  friends  noticed  my  abstraction ,  and 
guessed  the  cause^ — indeed  they  have  since  confessed 
as  much ;  but  at  the  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and 
no   mention  made  of  the  late  Mistress  Douce. 

It  AA'as  time  to  prepare  for  dinner  Avhen  I  arrived; 
and  as  it  Avas  getting  dark,  my  friend  escorted  me  to 
my  room,  and  placing  a  light  on  the  table  bade  me  make 
haste,  and  left  me  to  attend  to  my  toilet.  It  Avas  the 
same  room   I  had    occupied  at  Maltby  Avheu  last  there, 
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during  ray  serious  indisposition — the  same  bed,  the  same 
furniture,  all  arranged  in  the  same  way.  There,  stood 
the  sofa  on  which  poor  Mrs.  Sally  for  many  a  night 
reposed  while  I  needed  her  attendance  j  and  by  the  fire 
I  beheld,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  very  same  tea- 
kettle Avitli  which  she  used  to  make  my  midnight  tea. 
I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  occupied  any 
other  room  in  the  mansion,  any  other  but  that,  and  the 
one  formerly  tenanted  by  the  old  lady  herself.  But 
what  was  I  to  do?  Expose  myself  by  an  avowal  of  my 
superstitious  dread — I  who  had  so  often  laughed  at  the 
fears  of  others?  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  hastily 
changed  my  dress  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 
Dinner  was  soon  announced,  and  -with  Lady  Maltb3'  on 
my  arm  I  crossed  the  spacious  hall ,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  family'  followed  us  to  the  dining  room.  The  hall  was 
dimly  lighted,  and  at  its  extremity  we  had  to  go  through 
a  passage  in  which  was  the  housekeeper's  room — that 
room  •svhicb  had  formerly  been  the  abiding  place  of  Mrs. 
Sally  Douce.  As  we  passed  I  involuntarily  started  back 
— I  had  glanced  towards  that  dark  passage,  and  there — 
could  it  be  fancy — I  had  seen,  far  off  indeed,  and  dim, 
and  shadowy,  the  form  of  the  old  housekeeper  herselfl 
My  companions  eagerly  asked  me  why  I  paused;  but 
having  glanced  that  wa3'  a  second  time  and  seen  nothing, 
I  attributed  my  hesitation  to  the  slipperiness  of  (he 
marble  pavement,  and  proceeded  to  the  dining-room. 
Never  did  I  pass  so  dull  an  evening  in  that  mansion,  yet 
never  did  I  feel  less  inclination  to  retire  for  the  night. 
But  everybody  betrajed  their  consciousness  of  my  want 
of  agreeableness ,  by  remarking  how  fatigued  I  seemed 
to  be  after  my  journey ;  and  as  they  one  by  one  took 
their  candles  and  withdrew  to  their  bed-rooms,  I  was 
at  length  obliged  to  light  my  own,  and  prepare  for  de- 
parture.   Lady  Maltby,  ere  she  left  the  drawing-room, 
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expressed    a    hospitable    wish    that   I    should  be  com 
foitable. 

"You  have  got,"  said  she,  "the  same  chamber  a'Ou 
occupied  during  jour  long  illness;  30U  will,  I  hope,  find 
all  your  old  comforts  about  j'ou — but " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence;  she  sighed,  looked 
down,  and  left  the  room;  and  I,  feeling  sure  that  Ave 
were  both  thinking  of  the  defunct,  felt  my  cheeks  glow, 
and  mj-  heart  palpitate. 

To  bed  I  went;  and  leaving  alarge  Avood  fire  burning 
on  the  hearth,  after  a  ver3'  considerable,  and  far  from 
comfortable  period,  I  fell  sound  asleep.  How  long  I 
slept  I  know  not;  but  I  started  from  a  dream  of  the 
dead,  fully  convinced  that  I  had  heard  a  noise  iu  my 
room.  I  lay  trembling  awake  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
all  around  me  being  quiet  as  the  grave,  I  at  length 
ventured  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  peep  forth. 
The  large  Avood  fire  had  dwindled  doAvu  to  a  few  flickering 
embers,  jnst  enough  to  make  every  part  of  the  room 
visible  to  me,  Avithout  any  part  iieing  distinctly  so.  Far 
off  in  the  corner,  most  dim  and  remote,  stood  the  sofa, 
as  it  used  to  stand;  and  there  (did  m^-  eyes  deceive  me?) 
lay  the  form  of  Mrs.  Sally,  as  she  used  to  lie  in  the 
by-gone  days  of  mj'  tj-phus  fever!  Was  it  a  shaAvl,  a 
cloak,  a  garment  of  an3'  kind  left  accidentall3'  there, 
and  did  mj^  fears  fashion  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
human  form?  It  might  be  so — I  Avould  ascertain — cer- 
tainty could  hardly  be  more  horrible  than  doubt.  I 
raised  my  head,  I  sat  up  in  my  bed; — still  it  Avas  no 
shaAvl — no  cloak — no  garment;  it  Avas  the  housekeeper 
— nothing  but  the  housekeeper! — I  knoAv  not  AA'hat  pos- 
sessed me;  there  Avas  desperation  in  the  effortj  I  called 
her! — called  the  dead  by  the  same  name,  in  the  same 
voice  AAith  which ,  in  the  days  of  my  illness ,  I  used 
to  summon  the  living!  There  Avas  a  pause,  and  then — 
oh!   hoAV  shall  I  paint  my  feelings?—  the  form  slowly 
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arose,  and  in  a  moment  more  tlie  eyes  6i  Misfress  Sally 
Donce  M'cre  fixed  npon  me!  She  shook  Iier  wrinkled 
head,  she  pointed  her  skinny  finger,  and  though  I  heard 
no  sound ,  I  knew  by  the  motion  of  her  colourless  lips 
that  she  was  exulting  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  warning 
words.  I  moved  not,  I  spoke  not;  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  my  brow,  and  there  we  sat  gazing  on 
one  another,  I  scarcely'  more  alive  than  herself! 

At  length  she  moved!  With  noiseless  step  she  crossed 
the  chamber,  and  waving  her  hand  began  to  prepare, 
as  of  old,  one  of  those  messes  so  palatable  to  a  feverish 
patient.  If  a  supernatural  visitant  be  awful  in  repose, 
how  much  more  awful  is  it  when  ill  motion!—  the  step 
so  noiseless,  the  gown  without  a  rustle,  and  when 
preparing  my  unearthly  drink,  the  tea-spoon  came  in 
contact  with  the  tumbler  without  a  sound.  At  length 
she  seemed  to  have  mingled  the  ingredients  in  their 
due  proportions,  and  noiselessly  again  she  moved  tow- 
ards the  fire  5  she  raised  the  tea-kettle  from  the  em- 
bers, and  having  poured  some  Avater  into  the  glass  she 
held ,  she  silently  approached  the  bed.  Still  I  moved 
not,  I  called  not  for  assistance;  and  when  she  extended 
towards  me  the  draught  she  had  prepared ,  I  felt  it 
would  be  useless  to  reject  it.  Though  mixed  hy  no 
living  hand ,  though  bearing  inevitable  torpor  to  the 
vitals  of  the  drinker,  still  I  knew  that  I  was  doomed 
to  drink.  Oh,  how  I  dreaded  the  icy  coldness  of  that 
fatal  potion !  The  pale  liand  was  still  extended ,  and 
with  rash  impetuosity  I  put  the  tumbler  to  my  lips: — 
Oh,  hot  — hot — burning  liot;  hotter  than  the  flames  of  a 
place  that  shall  be  nameless,  was  the  supernatural  burn- 
ing of  that  spell-wrought  decoction!  With  one  leap  I 
sprang  from  my  bed  to  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and 
roaring  with  pain  and  terror,  I  lay  extended  on  the 
floor.  In  an  instant  the  whole  family  of  the  Maltbys 
rushed  into  my  chamber,  all  laughing  Avith  a  heartiness 
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which   could  only  be  equalled  by  the  heartiness  of  the 
taiigh  of  the  ghost  of  Mistress  Sally  Douce. 

I  very  soon  swallowed  a  second  tumbler  of  hot  punch, 
Avhich  she  was  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  me;  and 
though  I  am  still  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the 
Maltby  family ,  I  shall  be  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  to  vindicate  their  conducti 
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A  friend,  on  wbose  A'eracily  I  can  perfectly  rely,  told  me  the 
following  story  ;  whether  a  repetition  of  it  may  interest  a  reader 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  will  hazard  the  experiment. 

I  ^vAs  once  (said  my  friend)  placed  in  a  situatioa  of 
peculiar  embarrassment  j  the  event  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me  at  the  time — an  impression,  indeed, 
which  has  lasted  ever  since. 

Those  who  know  as  Avell  as  I  do,  and  have  known, 
as  long  as  I  have  known,  that  once  muddy,  shabby, 
dirty,  fishingto^n  on  the  Sussex  coast,  which  has  grown, 
under  the  smiles  and  patronage  of  our  late  beloved 
king,  into  splendour  and  opulence,  called  Brighton,  will 
be  aware  that  there  run  to  it  and  from  it,  divers  and 
sundry  most  admirable  public  conveyances  in  the  shape 
of  stage  coaches;  that  the  rapid  improvements  in  that 
sort  of  travelling  have ,  during  late  years ,  interfered 
with,  and  greatly  injured  the  trade  of  posting;  and  that 
people  of  the  first  respectability  thiuk  it  no  shame  to 
pack  themselves  up  in  a  Brighton  coach ,  and  step  out 
of  it  at  Chariag-cross  exactly  five  hours  after  they  have 
stepped  into  it,  in  Castle-square. 

The  gallant  gay  Stevenson',  with  his  prancing  greys 
under  perfect  command,  used  to  attract  a  crowd  to  see 
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him  start;  and  now,  although  the  poor  fellow  is  gone 
that  journey  whence  no  traveller  returns,  Goodman  still 
survives,  and  the  "Times''  still  flourishes;  in  that,  is 
the  principal  scene  of  my  embarrassment  laid;  and  to 
that  admirable,  neat,  and  expeditious  equipage  must 
I  endeavour  to  attract  your  attention  for  some  ten 
minutes. 

It  was  one  day  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  just  as  the 
Pavilion  clock  %vas  striking  three,  that  I  stepped  into 
Mr.  Goodman's  coach.  In  it ,  I  found  already  a  thin 
stripling  enveloped  in  a  fur  pelisse,  the  only  distin- 
guished mark  of  whose  sex  was  a  tuft  of  mustachio  on 
his  upper  lip.  He  wore  a  travelling  cap  on  his  head  girt 
with  a  golden  band,  and  eyed  me  and  his  other  fellow- 
traveller  as  though  we  had  been  of  a  different  race  of 
beings  from  himself. 

That  other  fellow-traveller  1  took  to  be  a  small  attor- 
ney. He  was  habited  in  a  drab  great  coat,  which  match- 
ed bis  round,  fat  face  in  colour;  his  hair,  too,  was 
drab ,  and  his  hat  was  drab ;  his  features  were  those 
of  a  young  pig;  and  his  recreation  through  the  day  was 
sucking  barlej'-sugar ,  to  which  he  perpetually  kept 
helping  himself  from  a  neat,  white  paper  parcel  of  the 
luscious  commodity,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  pocket 
of  the  coach  window. 

There  was  one  other  passenger  to  take  up ,  and  I 
began  wonderiug  what  it  would  be  like,  and  whether  it 
would  be  male  or  female ,  old  or  young,  handsome  or 
ugly,  ^vheu  my  speculations  were  speedily  terminated 
by  the  arrival  of  an  extremely  delicate  pretty  woman, 
attended  by  her  maid.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  plainness,  and  yielded  the  palm  of  gaiety 
to  her  soubrettej  who  mounted  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Good- 
man,  at  the  moment  that  her  mistress  placed  herself 
uext  my  pig-faced  friend  and  opposite  to  me. 
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It  does  uot  require  half  a  second  of  time  to  see  aud 
know  and  understand  what  sort  of  woman  it  is  who 
is  thus  brought  in  juxta-positiou  with  one.  The  turn 
of  her  mind  may  be  ascertained  by  the  Avay  she  seats 
herself  in  her  corner;  her  disposition,  by  the  look  she 
gives  to  her  comi)anions;  and  her  character — but  per- 
haps that  may  require  a  minute  or  two  more. 

The  lady  in  question  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  her, 
merely,  as  it  should  seem,  to  ascertain  if  she  were 
personally  acquainted  with  any  of  her  companions.  She 
evidently  was  uot;  and  her  eyes  sank  from  the  inquiring 
gaze  round  the  party  upon  a  black  silk  bag  wliich  lay 
on  her  lap.  She  was  about  four  or  five-and-  twenty; 
her  e^^es  were  blue  and  hair  fair;  it  hung  carelessly 
over  her  forehead,  and  the  whole  of  her  costume  gave 
evidence  of  a  want  of  attention  to  what  is  called  "setting 
one's  self  off  to  the  best  advantage."  She  was  tall — 
thin— pale;  and  there  was  a  sweet  expression  in  her 
countenance  which  I  shall  never  forget;  it  was  mild 
and  gentle,  aud  seemed  to  be  formed  to  its  plaintive 
cast  by  suffering— aud  yet  why  should  one  so  lovely, 
be  unhappy? 

As  the  clock  struck,  we  started.  The  sudden  turn  of 
the  team  round  the  corner  of  >forth -street  and  Church- 
street  brought  a  flush  of  colour  into  her  cheeks;  she 
was  conscious  of  the  glow  which  I  Avas  watching;  she 
seemed  ashamed  of  her  own  timidity-.  She  looked  up 
to  see  if  she  was  observed;  she  saw  she  was,  and  looked 
down  again. 

All  this  happened  in  the  first  hundred  aud  seventy 
yards  of  a  jouruey  of  fifty-two  miles  and  a  half. 

My  pig-laced  friend,  who  sucked  bis  barley-sugar 
sonorously,  paid  little  attention  to  any  body,  or  anything, 
except  himself;  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  amiable  ten- 
derness ,  pulled  up  the  window  at  his  side.  The  lad^-, 
like  the   beau   in   the   fur  coat,  laid    her    delicate  head 
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back  in  the  coruer  of  the  coach,  and  slept,  or  seemed 
to  sleep. 

The  horror  I  felt  lest  my  pig-faced  friend  should 
consider  it  necessary'  to  join  iu  any  couversation  which 
I  might  venture  to  originate  -vvitli  my  unknown  beauty 
opposite,  kept  me  quiet;  and  I  "ever  and  anon"  looked 
anxiously  towards  his  vacant  features ,  in  hopes  to  see 
the  two  grey  unmeaning  tilings  which  served  him  for 
eyes,  closed  in  a  sweet  and  satisfactory  slumber.  But 
no;  although  he  spoke  not,  and,  if  one  may  judge  by 
countenances,  thought  not,  still  he  kept  awake,  and 
ready,  as  it  should  seem,  to  join  in  a  conversation  which 
he  had  not  courage  to  begin. 

And  so  Me  travelled  on,  and  not  one  sjilable  was 
exclianged  until  we  reached  Crawley.  There  my  heart 
was  much  relieved.  At  Hands-cross  we  had  dropped 
the  cornet  with  the  tufts;  horses  were  ready  to  convey 
him  to  some  man's  house  to  dinner;  and,  when  we 
Avere  quitting  Crawley,  I  saw  my  excellent  demolisher 
of  barlej-isugar  mount  a  regular  Sussex  buggy,  and 
export  himself  to  some  town  or  village  but  of  the  line 
of  our  road. 

I  here  made  a  small  effort  at  ice-breaking  with  my 
delicate  companion ,  who  consorted  with  her  maid  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  while  I  with  one  or  two  more 
sensualists  from  the  outside,  was  refreshing  mjself  with 
some  cold  fowl  and  salad.  I  ventured  to  ask  her  whether 
she  would  allow  me  to  offer  her  some  wine  and  water. 
Hang  it,  thought  I,  if  we  stand  upon  gentility  in  a  stage 
coach  journey,  smart  as  the  things  are,  we  shall  never 
part  sociably.  She  seemed  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  she  smiled.  I  shall  never  forget  it:  it  seemed  on 
her  placid  countenance  like  sunshine  amidst  showers — 
she  accepted  my  proffered  draught. 

"I  rather  think,"  said  I,  '*we  shall  travel  alone  for  the 
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rest  of  the  joiiruey — our  communicative  friends  have 
left  us." 

She  made  no  answer;  but  from  the  sort  of  expression 
"Which  passed  over  her  features,  I  was  very  sorry  I 
had  made  the  remark.  I  was  in  the  greatest  possible 
alarm  lest  she  should  require  the  presence  of  her  maid 
to  play  propriety 5  but  no,  slie  had  no  such  notion. 

A  summons  from  Mr.  Goodman  soon  put  the  party 
in  motion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  on 
our  journey — the  dear  interesting  creature  and  myself 
tete-d-tete. 

"Have  you  been  long  at  Brighton?"  said  I. 

"Some  time,"  replied  the  lady —  "some  months,  in- 
deed."   Here  came  a  pause. 

"You  reside  in  London,  I  presume?"  said  I. 

"In  the  neighbourhood,"  replied  the  lady;  at  the  same 
time  drawing  off  the  glove  of  her  left  hand  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  as  white  as  snow),  to  smooth  one  of 
her  eyebrows,  as  it  appeared  by  Mhat  she  actually  did 
with  it,  but,  as  I  thought,  to  exhibit  to  my  sight,  the 
golden   badge  of  union  Avhich  encircled  its  third  linger. 

"And,"  said  I,  "have  you  been  living  alone  at  Brighton 
so  long?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  stranger;  "my  husband  has  only 
left  me  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  has  now  sum- 
moned me  home,  being  unable  te  rejoin  me  on  (he  coast*" 

"Happy  man!"  said  I,  "to  expect  such  a  wife." 

Now,  there  did  not  seem  much  in  this  common-place 
bit  of  folly,  for  I  meant  it  for  little  else  tiian  jest,  to 
summon  up  a  thousand  feelings,  and  excite  a  thousand 
passions— to  raise  a  storm,  and  cause  a  flood  of  tears. 
But  so  it  was — my  companion  held  down  her  head 
to  conceal  her  grief,  and  the  big  drops  fell  from  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

"Good  God!"  said  I,  "have  I  said  anything  to  induce 
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this  emotiou? — what  have  I  done? — forgive  me — believe 
me,  if  I  have  erred ,  it  has  been  uaiutentionally — I" 

"Don't  speak  to  me,"  said  the  sufferer—  "it  is  not 
your  fault — you  are  forgiven— my  heart  is  full,  very 
full — and  a  word  that  touches  the  chord  which  vibrates 
to  its  very  centre  sadly  affects  me— pray — pray,  let 
go  my  hand — and  believe  me  I  am  not  angry  with  you 
— I  am  to  blame." 

"But,"  said  I— not  implicitly  obejing  the  injunction 
about  letting  go  her  hand, — because  Avhat  harm  can 
holding  a  hand  do?—  "you  must  be  more  explicit  before 
I  can  be  satisfied  with  forgiveness— you  have  occa- 
sioned an  interest  which  I  cannot  control,  you  have 
excited  feelings  which  I  cannot  subdue — I  am  sure  30U 
are  unhappy,  and  that  I  have  referred  to  something 
which " 

"Praj-,  pray  ask  me  nothing,"  said  my  agitated  com- 
panion; "I  have  betrayed  myself — but  I  am  sure,  quite 
sure,"  added  she — and  I  do  think  I  felt  a  sort  of  gentle 
pressure  of  my  hand  at  the  moment  -  "that  3'ou  will 
not  take  advantage  of  a  weakness  of  which  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed." 

"You  may  rely  upon  me,"  said  I,  "that,  so  far  as 
30U  may  choose  to  trust  me,  you  are  safe;  and  j'ou 
may  believe,  that  any  anxiety  I  may  express  to  know 
more  of  circumstances  which  (whatever  they  are)  so 
deeply  affect  3'Ou,  arises  from  an  interest  which  you 
had  excited  even  before  30U  spoke.*' 

"What  would  30U  think  of  a  woman,"  said  she,  "who 
should  open  her  heart  to  a  stranger?  or,  what  sjm- 
pathj-  could  sorrows  excite,  which  might  be  told  by 
her  after  an  hour's  acquaiulance?  No,  no;  let  me  re- 
main unkuowu  to  you,  as  I  am.  Let  us  talk  on  ordi- 
nary topics ,  and  let  us  part  friends — but  not  to  meet 
again." 

Not  much   in   (he   habit  of  making  conquest,  and  not 
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being  of  that  particular  "shape  and  make"  to  be  fallen 
iu  love  with,  at  first  sight,  I  confess  this  appeal  seemed 
extraordinary.  It  was  clear,  from  Mhatever  cause 
arising  1  could  not  pretent  to  divine,  that  I  had  somehow 
prepossessed  my  companion  iu  my  favour;  and  certainljj 
if  anything  iu  the  Avorld  could  have  induced  me  to 
resolve  to  meet  this  interesting  creature  again  and 
again,  it  M'as  her  expressed  desire  that  such  a  thing 
should  not  occur.  I  wonder  if  she  anticipated  the  effect 
of  her  prohibition  when  she  announced  It! 

"Friends!"  said  I,  "why  should  we  not  part  friends  ? 
Why  should  we  not  live  friends?  Let  me  implore  you, 
tell  me  more  of  yourself—  that  is  all  I  ask." 

"Good  God!"  said  she,  raising  her  blue  eyes  towards 
Heaven,  "is  it  possible  that  my  pride  and  spirit  should 
be  so  broken,  so  worked  upon,  that  I  could  consent  to 
admit  of  such  a  conversation  with  a  stranger?  How 
strangely  do  events  operate  upon  the  human  mind!" 

"Gentle  spirits  should  be  gently  treated,"  said  I.  "I  fear 
some  rude  hand  has  broken  in  upon  the  rest  that  beings 
like  you  should  enjoy?" 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "if  I  could  tell  you — and  I  believe  I 
must — to  justify  myself  for  conduct  which  must  appear 
to  you  so  wild,  so  extraordinary',  so  unbecoming — oh, 
why,  why  did  those  people  leave  us  together?" 

I  said  nothing  to  this ,  because  I  could  not  exactly 
guess  why  they  did ;  but  that  they  had  done  so,  I  con- 
fess, 1  did  not  so  much  regret  as  my  companion  said 
she  did. 

"If  my  poor  mother  could  look  from  heaven,"  said 
she,  "and  see  me  degraded  as  I  am,  what  would  she 
think  of  all  the  love  and  care  expended  upon  me  iu  my 
infancy  and  youth?" 

This  last  touch  was  rather  wounding  to  my  vanity; 
because,  although  the  lady  might  consider  herself  some- 
what let  down  in  the  world  by  travelling  in  a  stage — 
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coach,   I   thought  it  a  little  uncivil  to  refer  to  the  cir 
cuinstance  while  I  was  her  fellow -passenger. 

"If,"  said  I,  "you  will  so  far  trust  me  as  to  confide 
your  sorrows  to  me,  I  pledge  myself  to  secresy,  and 
even  to  pursue  any  course  which  you  may  suggest  for 
relieving  them." 

"My  story  is  brief,"  said  my  companion;  "promise 
me  not  to  refer  to  it  at  any  future  period  during  my 
life— that  is,  if  we  should  ever  meet  after  to-day,  and 
I  tuill  trust  3'Ott." 

Here  the  pressure  of  the  hand  was  anequivocal;  and 
by  a  corresponding,  yet  perhaps  more  fervent  token, 
I  sealed   the  compact  between  us. 

"I  am  the  daughter,"  said  she,  "of  a  general  officer, 
who  with  my  exemplary  mother  resided  chiefly  in 
Somersetshire.  The  cares  and  attention  of  my  parents 
were  affectionately  devoted  to  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  their  only  child ,  and  I  became,  as  they 
have  a  thousand  times  said,  the  blessing  of  their  declining 
years.  I  was  scarcely  seventeen  when  I  lost  my  father, 
and  his  death  produced  not  only  a  change  of  circum- 
stances in  our  family ,  but  a  change  of  residence.  My 
mother  and  myself  removed  to  Bath.  There  we  resided 
until  we  were  induced  to  visit  the  Continent,  where — I 
cm  ashamed  to  go  on — a  nobleman  became  m3'  avowed 
admirer,  and  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage.  His  rank 
was  exalted,  his  fortune  large,  but  I  could  not  love  him: 
was  I  wrorg  in  refusing  to  marry  him?" 

"Assuredly  not,''  said  I,  amazed  at  the  animation  which 
sparkled  in  eyes  that  lately  flowed  with  tears,  Avhile 
she  referred  to  the  proper  feeling  and  spirit  she  had 
exhibited  in  refusing  a  man  she  could  not  love. 

"That  refusal,"  continued  the  lady,  "my  poor  mother 
could  not  forgive;  she  never  did  forgive  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  her  anger  is  still  over  me,  for  what  I  have 
since  suffered  seems  like  a  curse.     My  mother's  disap- 
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probation  of  my  refusal  of  this  desivable  match  had  a 
complicated  origin.  She  believed ,  and  right'y  too,  that 
I  discarded  her  favourite,  not  only  upon  the  negative 
feeling  of  iudiiTerence  or  dislike  towards  him,  but  be- 
cause  I  secretly  preferred  another.     She  was  right—" 

"And  you " 

"Stay,"  interrupted  she — "hear  me  out — as  I  have 
begun,  you  shall  know  all.  I  did  love  another,  a  being 
all  candour,  openness,  honour,  and  principle;  talented, 
accomplished,  gay,  lull  of  feeling,  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  His  name  my  mother  would  not  hear  me  mention. 
She  expelled  him  from  our  house,  excluded  him  from 
my  society-.  What  then? — trick  and  evasion  on  my  part 
supplanted  obedience  and  sincerity.  The  house  of  a 
friend  afforded  opportunities  for  our  meeting,  which  my 
own  denied  — my  3'outhful  spirit  could  not  bear  restraint 
— Ave  eloped  and  were  married." 

"And  thus  you  secured  jour  happiness,"  said  I. 

"Happiness!"  said  my  companion;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  expression  of  bitterness  sorrow,  and  remorse 
which  animated  her  countenance  as  she  pronounced  the 
word.  "Misery — misery  beyond  redemplion!  >ly  mother 
died  two  years  after  my  ill  fated  union  with  the  man 
of  my  choice;  and  died  Avithout  forgiving  me  my  sad 
error.  'No,'  said  my  angry  parent,  'she  has  chosen 
her  course  aud  must  follow  it,  and  Avhen  I  am  in  my 
cold  grave   she  will  repent,  aud  I  hope   be   forgiven." 

"But  how  Avere  your  prospects  of  happiness  blighted?" 
said  I. 

"Ah!"  said  my  companion,  "there  is  the  point — there 
is  the  story  which  I  dare  not  fell.  Can  I  betray  my 
husband?  Can  I  accuse  him?  Can  I  commit  him  to  a 
stranger?" 

'"Beiug  to  a  stranger,''  said  I,  "and  one  who,  according 
to  your  own  commands,  is  likely  to  remain  a  stranger 
to  him  always,  30U  surely  may." 

13* 
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"Then  hear  me,"  said  the  lady:  "we  had  scarcely 
been  married  three  j'ears  when,  by  some  fatality  to 
me  wholly  imaccoiiutable,  he  became  infatuated  by  a 
woman — woman  I  must  call  her — who  led  him  into 
gaieties  without  his  wife;  who,  fascinated  b^-  his  agreeable 
qualities,  became  the  monarch  of  his  affections,  the 
controller  of  his  actions,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with 
others  attracting  him  from  his  home  and  all  its  ties, 
excited   in  his  breast  the  fiercest  jealousy  against  me." 

"Shocking!"  said  I;  and  I  thought  so  as  I  looked  at 
(he  bewitching  creature;  not  but  that  I  must  confess  I 
did  not  see  the  entire  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
causes  for  her  husband's  apprehension,  considering  the 
coufideutial  manner  iu  which  she  communicated  all  her 
sorrows  to  me. 

"Treatment  the  most  barbarous  followed  this,"  said 
my  companion;  "a  disbelief  iu  my  assertions,  expressed 
contemptuously,  marked  all  his  answers  to  any  request 
I  made  to  him.  The  actions  and  conduct  of  my  life 
were  examined  and  discussed,  until  at  length  he  sent 
me  to  the  coast  to  live  under  the  roof  of  his  mother, 
while  he  was  cuntstantly  domesticated  with  the  vile 
partner  of  his  gaieties  and  dissipations.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  break  a  heart,  or  is  it  not  enough  to  drive 
a  woman  to  the  commission  of  the  very  crimes  with 
which  she  finds  herself  unjustly  charged?" 

Upon  this  last  part  of  my  fair  friend's  inquiry  as  to 
the  lex  talionis ,  I  could  have  but  one  opinion  to  give, 
and  agreed  cordially  in  her  view  of  a  case  to  Avhich, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  she  had  devoted  some  considerable 
portion  of  her  attention, 

"But,"  said  I,  "30U  are  now  returning  home?" 

"I  am,"  replied  the  lady;  "because  the  rival  I  am 
doomed  to  bear  with  is  no  longer  iu  Loudon,  and  because 
the  avocations  of  my  bushaud  will  not  permit  him  to 
Yisit  Paris,  whither  she  is  gone.  He  thinks  ]  am  ignorant 
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of  all  this,  and  tliiuks  that  I  am  a  dupe  to  all  his  artifices: 
and  why  should  I  undeceive  hiinV" 

"This  rival,"  said  I,  "must  be  a  very  potent  personage, 
if  you  are  unable  to  break  the  charm  Miiich  fascinates 
3'our  husband,  or  dispel  the  influence  which  she  has  over 
him.  You  must  have  the  power,  if  jou  have  the  will 
to  do  so.'' 

"No,"  said  she;  "my  power  is  gone — his  'heart  is 
lost  to  me,  and  is  inaccessible  by  me.  Oh!  30U  little 
know  the  treatment  I  have  received  from  him!' — from 
him  whose  whole  soul  was  mine,  but  whose  mind  is 
steeled  and  poisoned  against  me ! — No  human  being  can 
tell  what  I  have  suffered — what  I  do  suffer!" 

It  was  clear  I  had  no^v  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  story;  all  that  remained  was  to  make  the  application, 
or  deduce  the  moral;  and,  I  honestly  confess,  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  object  of  her  journey 
from  her  mother-in-law's  house  at  Brighton  -was  to 
rejoin  her  spouse  in  London,  she  would  gladly  have 
availed  herself  of  any  seasonable  opportunity  of  changing 
the  place  of  her  destination.  In  fact,  I  had  involved 
myself  more  deeply  than  I  anticipated,  for,  having  be- 
come a  con/idatite ,  and  having  volunteered  being  a 
cavalier,  I  apprehended  that  in  a  minute  or  two  I  should 
be  called  forth  as  a  champion,  and,  like  another  knight- 
errant,  have  the  outraged  Damosel  placed  under  my 
especial  care. 

I  confess  I  was  now  rather  anxious  to  ascertain  who 
my  fair  friend  was,  and  what  her  surname — her  christian 
name  I  had  discovered  to  be  Fanny.  This  discovery 
I  made  when  she  was  recapitulating,  more  at  length 
than  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  the  dialogues 
between  herself  and  her  late  respectable  mother,  in 
which  I  observed  that,  speaking  in  the  maternal  character, 
she  called  herself  by  that  pretty  and  simple  name,  which 
never  was  better  suited  to  a  human  being  than  herself. 
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The  animation  and  exertion  of  talking,  and  the  excite- 
ment to  which  part  of  her  narrative  had  given  rise,  together 
with  the  effect  of  the  air  on  a  delicate  skin,  had  lighted 
up  her  sweet  countenance,  and  I  wns  just  on  the  point 
of  taking  a  very  decisive  step  in  the  affair,  when  the 
coach  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  door  being  opened,  a 
portly  lady,  with  a  bandbox,  and  a  bouquet  as  big  as 
a  gooseberrybush ,  picked  on  purpose  for  her,  as  she 
told  us,  was  squeezed  by  the  high-pressure  power  of 
Jflr.  Goodman's  right  hand  into  the  coach.  She  was 
followed  by  a  pale-faced  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
with  a  smaller-sized  bouquet,  a  basket-full  of  sweetheart- 
cakes,  and  a  large  phial  full  of  weak  red  Mine  and 
water. 

That  I  was  sorry  for  the  interruption  I  must  candidly 
admit;  but  if  the  new-comers  had  been  quiescent,  it 
M'ould  have  been  more  bearable ,  as  I  might  have  had 
time  and  leisure  to  consider  what  J  had  heard,  and  revolve 
in  my  mind  not  only  tlie  sad  case  of  the  fascinating 
creature  before  me,  but  to  decide  as  to  what  step  I 
m^'self  should  take,  when  we  came  to  the  place  of 
pai'tiug. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  a  feeling  of  sj'mpathy, 
or  congeniality,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  renders 
strangers  intimate;  and  when  that  sort  of  intimacy  has 
begun,  how  it  continues  and  shows  itself  by  comparison 
with  the  coudict  observed  to  the  next  strangers  who 
appear.  I  and  my  fair  friend  were  upon  such  good 
terms  with  each  other,  and  so  distant  to  the  people  who 
had  just  joined  us,  that  the  big  lady  and  the  little  girl 
no  doubt  took  us,  if  not  for  man  and  wife,  at  least 
for  intimates  of  many  years'  standing;  and  then  to  see, 
the  moment  they  came  in,  the  care  with  which  my 
fellow-traveller  put  her  bonnet  straight,  and  pulled  her 
tippet  round  her,  and  put  her  bag  in  order,  just  as  if 
she    were   before   company!   The  contrast  was  very 
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flattering  to  me,  and  so  miglit  have  been  much  more 
of  her  conversation,  but  that  she  maintained  it,  in  a 
low  tone,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  strangers,  for- 
getting, I  conclude,  that  the  pitch  of  voice  which  rendered 
it  inaudible  to  them,  left  me  equally  ill-informed. 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  the  big  lady,  "when  does  this  here 
coach  git  to  the  Olephant  and  Castle?" 

"At  a  little  past  eight,"  said  I. 

"We  goes  through  Kinuington,  I  believe,"  said  the 
lady. 

"We  do." 

"If  it  is  quite  agreeable,  sir,"  continued  the  awful 
dame,  "to  your  good  \aAy  to  have  that  'ere  window  up, 
I  should  be  uncommon  oblegated,  because  my  little  Emily 
Lawinia  is  jist  out  of  the  scarlet  fever,  and  I  am  afeard 
of  her  taking  could." 

The  combination  of  blunders  in  this  little  speech  set 
the  late  weeping  Fanny  into  a  laugh;  for  there  M-as  in 
the  corner  of  her  eye  that  playful  sparkle  which  no 
grief  can  quite  subdue.  She  was  as  readily  alive  to  fun 
as  assailable  by  sorrow;  and  so  it  is  with  all  people 
who  feel  strongly;  for,  as  Moore  says  iu  one  of  his 
Melodies, 

"The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  toucU'd  by  the  tliorns." 

The  plump  lady,  however,  found  that  she  had  made 
some  mistake;  and  not  at  all  taking  into  the  account 
that  people  in  general  do  not  very  much  approve  of 
shutting  themselves  up  in  a  coach,  hermetically  sealed, 
with  patients  in  the  scarlet  fever,  set  me  and  ray  "good 
lady"  down  as  two  proud,  conceited  upstarts, and  revenged 
herself,  to  our  utter  dismay,  by  dissipating  the  sorrows 
of  silence,  in  enjoying  the  solace  of  peppermint  lozenges, 
one  of  which  she  herself  took,  and  administered  another 
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to  Iier  darling  pet  on  the  opposite  seat;  so  that  M'hile 
my  companion  was  gratified  by  the  redolence  of  the 
fragrant  herb  through  the  anedinm  of  the  old  lad3",  I 
was  indulged  by  the  more  active  and  efficient  exertions 
of  the  living  anatomy  next  her. 

The  coach  rattled  on,  and  I  beheld  my  opposite  neighbour 
no  longer  as  a  stranger.  8he  leaned  forward  just  as 
we  passed  Kennington  turnpike,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  went  on  to  Chariug-cross ,  or  left  (he  coach  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  I  told  her  that  I  stuck  by  the 
ship  to  the  last,  and  hoped  she  would  permit  me  to 
assist  her  in  securing  her  luggage.  It  was  at  this 
period,  in  the  midst  of  the  jangle  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
clatter  of  the  Macadamized  road,  that  I  endeavoured  to 
induce  her  to  tell  me  her  name.  This  she  positively 
refused.  Then  I  looked  about  for  the  superscription 
of  a  letter,  which  sometimes  very  inflexible  ladies, 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  considerately  let  slip 
— and  thus,  one  gets  in  a  moment  accidentally  what 
worlds  ^vould  not  tempt  them  deliberately  to  disclose — 
but  no — it  Avas  too  dark  to  read  writing;  yet,  I  was 
so  convinced  that  she  actually  held  a  card  ready  to 
give  me,  that  I  endeavoured  gently  to  force  her  delicate 
right  hand  open,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  in- 
formation. But,  I  found  I  was  Avrong;  she  seemed  deter- 
mined ,  either  that  I  should  know  nothing  more  of  her,, 
or,  if  I  did,  that  I  should  at  least  have  the  trouble,  or 
pleasure,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  hunting  after  my 
intelligence. 

Failing  in  the  main  point  of  my  inquiries,  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  what  part  of  London  she  resided  in,  and 
tried  every  street,  square,  row,  and  corner,  Irom  Grove- 
road,  Paddington,  to  Dog-row,  AVhilechapel,  in  order 
to  excite  an  affirmative  nod,  and  one  of  those  bewitching- 
smiles  which  I  began  to  love — but  no.  Well,  thought 
I,   the  time  must  come  when  jou  must  go,  and  then  I 
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shall  follow;  and  so,  if  j'ou  choose  to  be  silent  and 
uncommunicative,  and  dignified  and  disagreeable,  I  cau 
be  revenged  upon  you;  not  that  I  could  believe  a  woman 
who  would  generously  confide  the  sorrows  of  her  heart 
to  a  man ,  could  be  ill-natured  enough  to  withhold  the 
trilling  addition  of  telling  him  -when  that  heart  was 
doomed  to  beat. 

The  moment  arrived,  and  we  reached  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  The  sudden  check  of  Goodman's  team  took 
my  poor  Fanny  by  surprise,  and  threw  her  forward? 
so  as  to  bring  her  somewhat  in  contact  with  myself; 
but  the  lamps  of  the  coach  h;id  been  lighted  at  Smithers- 
boltom,  and  we  were  in  the  dark,  compared  with  objects 
without;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  hurried  scramble 
into  which  she  "righted  herself,"  as  her  eye  glanced 
on  a  countenance  outside  the  carriage,  brightly  illuminated 
by  the  lamp   on  that  side — she  seemed  thunder-struck. 

"My  God!"  said  she,  "here's  Charles!" 

"Who  the  devil  is  Charles?"  said  I. 

"Hush! — my  husband,"  replied  the  lady;  ^"^hes  coming: 
■ — I'm  so  glad  these  people  are  in  the  coach." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  hand  was  introduced.  "Fauny!" 
said  the  master  of  that  hand,  in  a  soft  tone  of  endearment. 

"Here  I  am,  love,"  said  my  companion. 

"Alone! — what— quite  full?"  said  tlie  husband. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  the  wife;  "and  so  tired.  I  never 
was  so  glad  to  get  out  of  a  coach  in  my  life." 

In  a  moment  I  thought  I  recognised  the  voice  of  the 
husband.  I  coiled  myself  into  the  corner  She  would 
have  got  out  Avithout  my  being  betrayed,  if  she  had 
not  dropped  her  glove. —  Why  the  deuce  had  she  taken 
it  off? —  A  light  was  sent  for,  and  the  moment  it  came 
I  beheld,  in  the  object  of  all  my  indignation,  and  the 
cause  of  all  her  sorroAV — the  oldest  friend  of  my  Hie — 
Charles  Franklin. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  he,  the  moment  he  recognised  me, 
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"is  that  yoH  I —  fellow-traveller  ■with  my  wife,  and  not 
known  to  each  other? — this  w  curious!" 

"Franklin!"  said  I,  in  a  sort  of  tremor. 

"Do  yoti  know  my  husband,  «ir?"  said  the  lady— 
"how  very  strange!" 

Yes,  thought  I,  I  wish  it  were  impossible. 

"I  have  not  seen  3'ou  these  ten  years,"  said  Franklin, 

"Comfe  home  with  us — 3-ou  must  and  shall— 1= — ^-" 

"Indeed,"  said  I—  "I " 

"Oh,  come,  come,"  said  Franklin ;  "jou  can  have  no 
engagement — you  shall  have  no  engagement  to  supersede 
this.  I  rejoice  in  having  found  j'ou  after  so  long  a 
separation" — and  (ben  Mr.  Franklin  introduced  me  to 
his  wife  in  due  form,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  our 
fellow-travellers  at  the  other  side  of  the  coach,  who 
concluded,  by  what  they  had  seen,  as  indeed  they  had 
shOAvn  by  what  they  had  said,  that  Ave  were,  if  actually 
not  man  and  wife,  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  intimate 
possible  friends. 

I  have  a  melting  heart  in  the  wa3'  of  a  proposition 
from  a  friend ,  especially  when  it  is  made  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  like  those  Avliich  accompaiued 
and  preceded  Franklin's  j  but  altogether  I  sincerely 
declare,  that  I  never  was  more  embarrassed  in  my 
existence.  I  still  wished  to  see  the  adventure  through, 
and  behold  my  Niobe  in  her  own  domicile.  I  looked 
to  my  charming  companion  for  a  telegraphic  signal. 
If  she  had  frowned  a  negative,  I  should  have  repeated 
the  signal,  and  strenuously  declined  going;  but  by  the 
glare  of  the  lamp  at  the  inn  door  I  thought  I  saw 
affirmative  in  the  glance  of  her  eye,  whicli  induced  me 
to  believe,  that  my  visit  would  not  annoy  her;  and  so, 
really,  rather  than  doom  her  to  a  tete-d-tete  with  her 
tyrant — though  he  ivas  my  friend — I  consented  to  put 
mjself  in  a  position  as  irksome  alniostaspositiou  could  be. 

We    left  the    coach — my  trips  from   Brigliton   being 
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periodical  and  frequent,  I  had  no  luggage,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded, Avith  the  maid  and  the  bandboxes,  to  my  friend's 
house — of  course  I  shall  be  excused  mentioning  the 
locality' — but  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  bijoux  I  ever 
saw:  good  taste  predominated  in  every  part  of  its  de- 
corations ,  and  I  soon  discovered ,  by  certain  drawings 
whioli  Avere  pendent  on  the  walls,  that  my  fair  companion 
was  an  artist,  while  the  pianoforte  and  harp  bespoke 
her  (as  she  had  herself,  indeed,  informed  me  she  was) 
accomplished  in  other  sciences. 

After  a  suitable  delay  of  preparation ,  such  as  taking 
off  things,  and  i-efreshing,  and  all  that,  our  dinner  was 
served — nothing  could  be  nicer  or  neater. 

"Fanny,  dearest,"  said  Franklin,  "let  me  give  y(Mi 
this  Ming;  I  know,  my  life,  you  like  it." 

"No,  Charles,  dear,  not  a  bit  more,  thank  you,"  said 
Fanny. 

*'Conie,  love,  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,"  said  Charles"; 
'tis  an  old  fashion,  but  we  have  been  apart  some  Mceks, 
so  our  friend  will  excuse  it." 

*'To  be  sure  he  Mill,"  said  Fanny,  aiKl  they  drank 
to  each  other  M^ith  looks  admirably  suited  to  the  action. 

'^How  strange  it  is,"  said  Franklin,  "that  after  so 
long  a  separation,  mc  should  meet  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  and  that  Fanny  should  not  have  found  30U  out, 
or  that  you  should  not  have  discovered  her!" 

"Why,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Franklin  ,  "stran- 
gers do  net  talk  to  each  other  in  stage  coaches." 

"Very  true,  m^'  angel,"  said  Mr.  Franklin;  "but  some 
accident  might  have  brought  yo4ir  name  to  his  ears, 
or  his,  to  yours." 

While  all  this  Mas  going  on,  I  sat  in  a  state  of  perfect 
amazement.  Charles  Franklin  and  I  had  been  school- 
felloM's ,  and  continued  friends  to  a  certain  period  of 
lifcj  he  Mas  all  that  his  wife  had  described  him  to  be, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but  I  confess  i  saM'  none 
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of  (he  Iieartlessness,  the  suspicion,  the  neglect,  the 
violence ,  the  inattention  of  which  she  also  spoke ;  uor 
did  I  perceive,  in  the  bright  animated  look  of  pleasure 
which  beamed  over  her  intelligent  countenance,  the 
slightest  remains  of  the  grief  and  sorrow  by  which  she 
had  been  weighed  down  on  the  journey. 

"Do  you  feel  tired,  my  Fanny?"  said  Franklin. 

"No,  dear,"  replied  the  lady,  '"not  very,  uow^  but 
those  coaches  are  so  small  when  there  are  four  people 
in  them,  that  one  gets  cramped." 

Here  I  felt  a  sort  of  tingling  sensation  l;ehind  my 
ears,  anticipatory  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very 
natural  question  on  the  part  of  Fnmkliu,.as  to  whether 
we  had  been  full  during  the  whole  journey ;  Mrs.  Franklin, 
however,  saw  in  a  moment  the  false  move  she  had 
made,  and  therefore  directed  tbethoughts  of  her  barbarous 
husband  from  the  subject,  by  telling  him  she  had  a 
letter  for  him  from  dear  mamma — meaning  his  mother, 
under  whose  surveillance  she  had  been  forcibly  im- 
mured at  Brighton. 

About  this  period  Fanny  retired ,  and  proceeded  to 
the  dra>ving-room,  cautioning  us,  as  she  departed,  "not 
to  be  long."  Charles  flew  to  the  door,  and  opened  it 
for  his  departing  fair — he  accompanied  her  beyond  its 
threshold ,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  of  something 
very  like  a  kiss,  as  they  parted. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  said  he,  resuming  his  seat  and 
pushing  the  Avine  towards  me,  "that  you  should  have 
thus  accidentally  fallen  in  with  Fanny! — she  is  very 
pretty;   don't  you  think  so?" 

"More  than  pretty,  surely,"  said  I;  "there  is  an 
intelligence,  an  expression,  a  manner  about  her,  to  nie 
quite  captivating." 

"If  you  \vere  present  when  she  is  animated,"  said 
her  husband,  "you  would  see  that  playfulness  of  coun- 
tenance, or  rather,  the  variety  of  expression  to  advantage; 
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her  mind  lights  up  her  features  wonder  hilly;  there  is 
no  want  of  spirit  about  her,  I  can  assure  you." 

*'I  was  quite  surprised  when  I  heard  of  jour  elope- 
ment," said  I. 

"Her  mother,"  said  Charles,  ''an  old  vAoman  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  was  mad  after  a  title  for  her,  and  some  old 
brokeudown  lord  had  been  wheedled,  or  coaxed^  or 
cajoled,  or  flattered  into  making  her  an  offer,  which  she 
would  not  accept;  and  then  the  old  lady  led  her  such 
a  life,  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  the  step  which 
made  her  mine." 

"And  ensured  your  happiness,"  said  I. 

"Why  yes,"  said  Franklin,  "upon  my  word,  taking 
all  things  into  the  scale,  I  see  no  cause  to  repent  the 
step.  Between  ourselves — of  course  I  speak  as  an  old 
friend — Fanny  has  not  the  very  best  temper  in  the 
world ,  and  of  late  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  be 
jealous.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  knew 
long  before  I  Avas  married,  has  been  over  here  from 
France,  and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  about  M'ith  her, 
during  her  stay;  and  as  I  did  not  think  her  quite  a 
person  to  introduce  to  Fannj-,  she  took  huff  at  my 
frequent  absence  from  home ,  and  began  to  play  off  a 
sort  of  retaliation,  as  she  fancied  it,  with  a  young 
lieutenant  of  lancers  of  our  acquaintance.  I  cut  that 
matter  very  short;  I  proposed  an  excursion  to  Brighton 
to  visit  my  mother,  to  which  she  acceded*,  and  when 
I  had  settled  her  out  of  reach  of  her  young  hero ,  and 
under  the  eye  of  my  mamma,  I  returned  to  fulfil  my 
engagements  in  London.  And  now  that  this  fair  obstacle 
to  her  happiness  has  returned  to  the  Continent,  I  have 
recalled  my  better  half." 

"You  seem,  however,  to  understand  each  other  pretty 
well,"  said  I. 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Charles;  ,the  only  point  is  to 
keep  her  in  a  good  humour,  for,  entre  nous,  her  temper 
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is  the  very  devil — once  know  how  to  manage  thatf 
and  all  goes  well ,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  ascertained 
the  mode  of  doing  that  to  a  nicety." 

Whether  it  was,  that  Fanny  was  apprehensive,  tiiat 
under  the  genial  influence  of  her  husband's  wine,  or 
upon  the  score  of  old  friendship ,  I  might  let  slip  some 
part  of  the  day's  adventure,  I  know  not,  but  we  Avere 
very  early  summoned  to  coffee,  and,  I  confess,  I  was 
by  no  means  displeased  at  the  termination  of  a  con- 
versation which  everj'  moment  I  expected  would  take 
some  turn  that  would  inevitably  produce  a  recurrence 
to  the  journe^^,  and,  perhaps,  eventually  tend  to  betray 
the  confidence  which  the  oppressed  wife  had  reposed 
in  me. 

We  repaired  to  the  drawing-room —  Fanny  was 
reclining  on  the  sofa,  looking  as  fascinating  as  ever  I 
saw  a  lady  look. 

"Charles,  dearest,"  said  she,  "I  thought  you  would  never 
come  up;  30U  and  3'OHr  friend  must  liave  liad  something 
very    interesting   to  talk  about  to  detain  you  so  long." 

"We  didn't  think  it  long.  Fan,"  said  Charles,  "because 
we  really  were  talking  on  a  very  interesting  subject — 
we  were  discussing  you.'" 

"Oh,  mj'  dear  Charles!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "you 
flatter  me;  and  what  did  he  say  of  me?"  said  she, 
addressing  me. 

"That,"  said  I,  "I  cannot  tell  you:  I  never  betray 
anything  that  is  told  me  in  confidence." 

Her  looks  explained  that  she  was  particularly  glad  to 
bear  me  say  so,  and  the  smile  which  followed  was 
gracious  in  the  extreme. 

"Now,"  said  Charles,  "that  you  have  thus  strangely 
found  3'our  way  here,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  often." 

"And  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Franklin;  "I  really 
believe  sometimes  that  things  which  we  blind  mortals 
call  chance  are  pre-ordained.    I  was  uot  coming  by  the 
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coach  iu  wliicli  I  met  you ,  nor  should  I  have  been  in 
if,  if  the  other  coach  had  not  been  full,  and  then " 

"I  should  have  lost  (he  pleasure,"  said  I,  "of  seeing  an 
old  friend  enjoying  the  delights  of  doniesitic  happiness." 

Here  Fanny  gave  me  a  look  expressive  of  the  perfect 
misery  of  her  condition;  and  Charles,  whose  back  was 
turned  towards  us  at  the  instant,  in  coming  up  the  room 
again,  Mhile  her  back  was  turned  to  him,  made  a  sort 
of  face,  something  between  the  sorrowful  and  the 
grotesque,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  but  which  in- 
dicated, most  unequivocally,  what  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  were. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  happy  pair  began  to  be  so 
excessivelj'  kind  and  tender  to  each  other,  that  I  thought 
it  was  quite  time  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  accordingly 
took  my  leave,  earnestly  pressed  by  both  parties  to 
repeat  my  visit  as  often  as  I  could,  and  to  let  them 
see  as  much  of  me  as  possible.  I  returned  them  my 
warmest  thanks  for  their  kindness,  but  named  no  day 
for  my  return,  and  wished  them  good  night. 

I  have  not  been  there  since.  I  called,  indeed,  once, 
and  Charles  called  on  me,  but  I  have  been  little  in 
London  during  the  last  season,  and  they  have  been 
much  in  the  countr3'.  I  could  not  have  equitably  maintained 
an  intimacy  with  them,  for  I  felt  neutrality  Mould  be 
quite  out  of  the  question;  thus,  although  the  recurrence 
of  my  old  friendship  with  Charles  Franklin  has  been 
productive  of  no  very  satisfactory  results  as  relate  to 
ourselves  personally,  it  has  given  me  an  additional  light 
in  my  path  through  the  world;  and  now,  whenever  I 
see  a  picture  of  perfect  happiness  presented  to  my 
eyes ,  affection  on  one  side  and  devotion  on  the  other, 
assiduity  met  by  kindness,  and  solicitude  repaid  with 
smiles,  instead  of  feeling  my  heart  glow  with  rapture 
at  the  beautiful  scene  before  me,  I  instantly  recollect  (hat 
I  once  travelled  to  London  iu  the  Brighton  Coach. 
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During  the  war  in  Spain,  the  French  soldiers  w\\o 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  werje  treated  with 
the  most  inhuman  barbarity.  Their  lives  were  only 
spared  that  they  uiij^ht  suffer  the  criielest  inflictions. 
They  were  often  starved  to  death  for  lack  of  food,  re- 
ceived no  supplies  of  clothing,  and,  iu  short,  were 
treated  worse  than  if  they  had  been  brutes.  We  have 
conversed  with  French  officers  ^vho  spoke  of  their 
usage  in  Spain  with  horror,  tliough  it  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed that  the  provocation  was  certainly  chargeable 
on  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon's  army.  DiflTerent 
works  have  been  published  by  French  Mriters ,  giving 
important  details  relative  to  the  miseries  of  the  pen- 
insular campaign;  but  none  that  M'e  have  seen  con- 
tains so  many  interesting,  though  perhaps  exaggerated, 
particulars  as  that  which  appeared  under  the  title  of 
the  "Adventures  of  a  French  Serjeant."  This  per- 
sonage, Guillemard  by  name,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  month  of  January  1810,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched by  a  vessel  to  the  small  barren  island  of  Cabrera, 
in  the  Mediterauean,  at  that  time  the  Spanish  dt^pot  of 
French  prisoners.  The  following  is  Guillemard's  account 
of  his  reception  and  residence: — 

"When  we  approached  the  coast,  we  saw  the  rocks 
on  the  shore  crowded  with  people;  I  could  soon  dis- 
tinguish   the    persons    individually ,  who  had  their  eyes 
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fixed  upon  us,  and  seemed  to  follow  our  movements 
M'itli  anxious  care.  I  examined  them  in  my  turn, 
without  being  able  to  account  for  the  scene  before  me; 
at  last,  a  sudden  impulse,  which  struck  me  with  as- 
tonishment and  stupifaction ,  (old  me  (liat  the  men 
before  me  were  Frenchmen ,  whose  lot  I  was  come  to 
share.  Many  of  tliem  were  quite  naked,  and  as  black 
as  mulattoes,  with  beards  fit  for  a  pioneer,  dirty  and 
out  of  order;  some  had  pieces  of  clothing,  but  they 
had  no  shoes,  or  their  legs,  thighs,  and  part  of  their 
body,  were  bare.  The  number  of  these  new  companions 
of  mine  I  estimated  to  be  about  five  or  six  thousand, 
among  whom  I  at  last  saw  three  with  pantaloons  and 
uniforms  still  almost  entire;  the  whole  body  mingled 
together  on  the  rocks  and  the  beach ,  were  shouting 
■with  joy,  beating  their  hands,  and  following  us  as  we 
moved  along. 

The  brig  came  at  last  quite  close  to  the  shore,  and 
was  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  a  plank  was  put  out  for 
us  to  land.  About  twenty  prisoners  only  were  allowed 
to  come  on  board,  while  a  file  of  thirty  Spaniards  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  were  ready  to  fire  on  any 
of  the  rest  Avho  should  make  any  sign  of  coming  too 
near.  The  provisions  were  lauded  on  the  shore  by 
the  prisoners  who  were  allowed  to  approach;  I  also 
landed,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  (he  brig  was  under 
weigh,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight. 

An  immense  semicircle  was  formed  round  the  spot 
where  the  bread  and  meat  had  been  deposited.  Ten 
or  twelve  persons  were  in  the  centre;  one  of  them 
had  a  list  in  his  hand ,  and  called  out  successively  for 
the  different  divisions  to  come  forward ,  and  likewise 
cried  out  their  respective  numbers.  Three  or  four 
men  then  came  forward,  received  the  rations  allotted 
to  their  mess,  and  carried  them  away;  the  private 
divisions  were  then  made  among  themselves.    I  should 
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cot  give  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  dis- 
tribution was  made,  by  sa3iug  that  the  utmost  order 
and  regularity  prevailed;  it  was  more  than  order:  it 
was  a  kind  of  solemn  and  religious  gravity'.  I  doubt 
if  the  important  and  serious  duties  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  state  have  ever  in  any  country  been 
fulfilled  with  such  digiiity  as  was  shown  on  the  coun- 
tenances and  in  every  movement  of  the  distributors. 
Bread  seemed  to  be  a  sacred  object,  the  smallest  mor- 
sel of  which  could  not  be  secreted  without  committing 
a  heinous  crime;  the  smallest  pieces  which  had  been 
broken  off  in  the  conveyance,  Avere  gathered  with 
care  and  respect,  and  placed  on  the  heap  to  which  they 
belonged." 

Guillemard  being  recognised  by  an  old  companion, 
Bicaud,  is  taken  by  him  to  lodge  in  his  hut,  a  most 
miserable  place,  more  like  a  pigsty  than  a  human 
dwelling-  Here  a  quarrel  takes  place  betwixt  Ricaud 
and  Lambert,  one  of  his  companions,  which  ends  in  a 
duel  being  determined  upon.  In  the  morning,  an  in 
mate  is  dispatched  to  purchase  arms  for  the  combat. 
"He  left  us,"  sajs  the  writer,  ''and  returned  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  pair  of  English  razors. 
During  his  absence  Ricaud  had  instructed  me  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  they  were  going  to  fight, 
and  the  kind  of  duels  that  daily  took  place  at  Cabrera. 
Sometimes  they  fixed  the  halves  of  razors  at  the  end 
of  long  sticks,  and  used  them  as  swords;  at  other  times 
they  used  knife-blades,  razors,  and  sometimes  even 
awls  and  sail-makers'  needles. 

We  took  two  sticks  about  an  inch  thick,  and  three 
feet  long,  and  prepared  to  fix  the  razors  on  them. 
But  as  "we  had  not  what  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  went  to  the  bazaar  to  buy  some  articles. 
This  was  the  market  for  the  prisoners.  It  was  situated 
at  a  spot  honoured  witii  the  name  of  the  Palais  Roj^al, 
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surrounded  by  ten  or  twelve  huts ,  and  coutaining  as 
mauj-  stalls,  some  in  the  open  air,  others  with  a  slight 
covering,  Mith  one  end  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
otiier  supported  by  two  poJes.  Here  were  sold  bread, 
some  salt  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  thread,  needles,  woodeu 
forks,  and  spoons;  the  various  produce  of  the  industry 
of  the  prisoners;  pepper,  twine,  and  other  articles  iu 
the  smallest  quantity,  for  one  could  buy  a  single  thread, 
a  scrap  of  cloth  no  bigger  than  one's  hand ,  and  even 
a  pinch  of  siuiff,  three  of  which  kost  a  sous.  I  remember 
a  Polish  officer  wha  owed  nine  pinches,  and  the  shop-r 
keeper  relused  to  give  him  any  more  credit. 

We  bought  two  bits  of  twine,  and  after  fixing  ou 
the  weapons,  we  hastened  to  the  cemetery.  It  v/aa 
on  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
Palais  Rojal.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at 
Cabrera,  they  had  uniformly  chosen  this  spot  as  a 
place  of  rest  for  those  who  had  sunk  under  their  mi^ 
sery,  or  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  (heir  compa- 
nions; it  was  there  that  (hey  also  met  to  settle  their 
differences  in  single  combat.  Ricaud  threw  off  his 
waistcoat;  and  as  Lambert  had  nothing  but  panta- 
loons on,  he  was  soon  ready.  They  put  themselves  iu 
a  fighting  attitude,  and  both  displaced  great  coolness 
and  courage.  Lambert  was  much  the  stronger  of  tho 
two ,  and  my  friend  required  all  his  skill  to  parry  the 
thrusts  that  were  aimed  at  him;  the  razor  nourished 
round  his  ^  head  and  shoulders  without  intermission, 
and  struck  him  at  last  on  the  chin.  He  made  a  fu- 
rious thrust  in  return,  but  fortunately  it  did  not  reach 
its  object  fully ,  though  it  made  a  pretty  scratch  oa 
Lambert's  no-se.  We  rushed  between  them  when  blood. ^ 
began  to  flow;  we  separated  them,  and  made  them 
shake  hands;  as  their  wounds  were  not  of  much  conse- 
quence ,  we  all  returned  to  breakfast  together  in  front 
of  our  but. 

15* 
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I  began  to  feel  a  great  liking  for  Ricand,  who  liad 
offered  me  with  the  most  cordial  frankness  every  lidle 
service  that  was  in  his  poAver;  I  was  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  island ,  which  I  was  pro- 
bably destined  to  inhabit  for  a  long  space  of  time;  and 
after  breakfast,  we  set  out  to  visit  it  together. 

Cabrera  is  nothing  but  a  calcareous  rock,  about  a 
league  long,  the  very  iri'egular  coasts  of  wiiich  form 
two  little  bays,  one  situated  on  the  north,  the  other 
to  the  south.  At  the  entrance  of  the  former  was  an 
old  dilapidated  castle ,  Avhose  roof  had  long  been  de- 
stroyed j  yet  some  French  officers,  who  had  passed 
some  months  at  Cabrera,  had  made  some  of  the  rooms 
fit  to  be  inhabited  j  and  at  the  period  of  my  arrival,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  was  sent  by  his  government  to 
take  care  of  our  souls  (of  wich  the3'  seemed  infinitely 
more  anxious  than  about  our  bodies),  had  fixed  him- 
self in  it,  and  said  mass  every  Sunday. 

The  whole  island  is  covered  with  rocks  and  hil- 
locks, and  some  of  those  in  the  centre  rise  even  into 
considerable  hills.  It  may  be  mcU  imagined  that  the 
vegetation  is  not  very  rich:  it  is  like  that  of  all  the 
petty  isles  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  mastic  tree, 
the  carob  tree ,  the  myrtle ,  and  the  honeysuckle,  oc- 
cupy the  clefts  in  the  rocks;  and  these,  along  with 
the  pine  trees,  which  grow  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  soil,  are  almost  the  only  vegetable  substances 
that  shade  the  earth  in  this  sterile  island.  There  was 
a  pretty  handsome  pine  wood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  but  it  was  daily  disappearing,  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  wood  to  build  huts  %vith. 

lu  other  circumstances ,  I  should  have  been  delighted 
in  visiting  several  caves  that  Ricaud  had  pointed  out 
to  me;  one  of  them  contained  stalactites  of  a  most  sin- 
gular form;  another,  called  the  Hone3Suckle  Cave, 
is  in    a  most  picturesque  situation.    But  we  could  not 
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Tvalk  a  step  witliout  meeting  with  some  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  what  I  saw  of  their  mode  of  life,  which 
■was  about  to  become  my  own,  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  directed  to  very  different  subjects  than  the 
views  of  Cabrera;  I  already  began  to  cease  replying 
to  Ricaurf's  conversation ,  and  scarcely  listened  to  bis 
accounts  J  I  Malked  beside  him  absorbed  in  thought, 
reflecting  ou  the  fate  oi  the  six  thousand  Robinson 
Crusoes  before  my  e^es,  thrown  upon  a  desert  island, 
without  arms  or  tools  of  any  kind,  and  having  no- 
thing to  look  to  but  their  inventive  industry,  and  the 
native  energy  of  Frenchmen.  I  was  informed  that 
the  AVfcble'  colony  had  but  one  hatchet ,  and  one  saw 
made  out  of  an  old  iron  hoop.  The  hatchet  belonged 
to  a  sailor,  and  the  saw  to  a  corporal  of  a  regiment  of 
foofc^  They  hired  them  out  at  the  rate  of  three-half- 
pence a-day,  and  a  deposit,  to  those  who  had  occasion 
for  them;  and  it  was  by  their  aid  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  huts  in  the  island  had  been  constructed. 
These  huts  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
in  front  of  the  little  port,  and  those  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  same  corps  were  grouped  together." 

Shortly  after  the  Serjeant's  arrival,  he  was  told, 
that,  in  virtue  of  being  an  officier,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  the  council  which  was  appointed  by  the  pri- 
soners to  settle  their  disputes.  ''I  was  soon  called," 
sa3's  he,  "to  take  my  place  in  it;  the  sittings  Avere 
held  in  the  open  air ,  near  the  Palais  Royal.  We 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  sat  on  stones  arranged 
in  a  circle;  an  immense  croAvd  waited  round  us,  to 
hear  our  decision,  and  to  put  our  sentence  into  exe- 
cution if  necessary.  We  had  to  try  a  soldier,  who 
was  accused  of  stealing  a  piece  of  bread  from  his  com- 
panion ;  this  was  the  greatest  and  most  unpardonable 
crime  that  could  be  committed  at  Cabrera;  even  be- 
traying any  one  attempting  to  escape,  though  it,  ex- 
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cited  more  horror,  did  not  usually  receive  a  punish-r 
jneiit  so  cruel;  nothing  could  save  a  bread-stealer, 
who,  the  moment  he  was  coudemued,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  surrounding  crowd.  We  heard  the  ac- 
cusers and  the  accused,  the  Avitnesses  and  his  counsel, 
for  he  had  one,  who,  according  to  custom,  endeavoured 
to  prove  him  as  pure  as  snow.  Evidence  of  the  crime 
was  given,  and  the  council  M'ere  preparing  to  give 
their  votes,  the  mode  we  adopted  in  all  our  meetings. 
They  seemed  to  me  nowise  disposed  to  indulgence, 
while  I  thought  it  very  cruel  to  cut  off  an  unfortu- 
nate being  for  stealing  a  piece  of  bread,  not  weighing 
Uvo  or  three  ounces.  It  Avas  in  vain  (hat  I  reflected 
that  every  thing  is  relative,  and  that  this  theft,  so 
trifling  every  where  else,  might  in  our  position  expose 
the  loser  to  die  of  hunger,  and  therefore  deserved  an 
exemplary  punishment;  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
vote  against  the  culprit.  I  spoke  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  was  very  j-oung^  I  mentioned  his  good 
qualities,  Avhich  his  advocate  had  talked  of  loud  and 
long,  and  I  concluded  by  asking,  as  a  personal  favour, 
that  the  council  would  incline  towards  mercy,  at  thia 
the  first  time  that  I  took  part  in  their  proceedings. 
I  Avas  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed;  the  criminal  Avas 
only  condemned  to  be  exposed  twenty-four  hours  on 
the  pillory  Avithout  food  or  drink. 

"MeauAvhile,"  continues  the  serjeant,  ^'everj'  one 
was  busy  at  Cabrera;  Ave  had  tailors,  shoemakers, 
public  criers,  artizans  in  hair,  bones,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  and  some  Avho  cut  out  AA'ith  their  knives  little 
figures  of  animals  in  Avood;  and  about  tAAo  hundred 
men,  the  Avreck  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  raised  in 
Auvergne,  AAcre  quartered  in  a  cave,  and  made  spoons 
of  boxAvood.  The  latter  had  only  one  pantaloon  and 
one  uniform  among  the  Avhole  corps,  and  these  articles 
seemed  ready   to  leave  them  very  speedily,  and  Avere 
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delivered  successively  to  one  of  llieir  number  appointed 
to  receive  their  provisions.  All  the  articles  I  have 
enumerated  were  sold  at  low  prices  to  the  crews  of 
the  brig  and  gun-boats,  and  to  some  Spaniards ,  whom 
our  singular  mode  of  life,  or  the  hope  of  making  a 
good  speculation,  attracted  to  our  settlement. 

But  the  most  abundant  articles  with  us  were  pro- 
fessors of  all  kinds.  One-half  of  the  prisoners  gave 
lessons  to  the  other  half.  Nothing  was  seen  on  all 
sides,  but  teachers  of  music,  mathematics,  languages, 
drawing,  fencing,  above  all,  dancing  and  single-stick. 
In  fine  weather,  all  these  professors  gave  their  lessons 
at  the  Palais  Rojal,  quite  close  to  each  other.  It  was 
quite  common  to  see  a  poor  devil  half  naked,  and  who 
had  often  not  partaken  of  food  for  tMenty-four  hours 
before,  singing  a  very  gay  air  of  a  countr3'  d;ince,  and 
interrupting  it  from  time  to  time ,  for  the  purpose  of 
Baying,  with  infinite  seriousness  of  demeanour,  to  his 
pupil  dressed  in  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  drawers, 
'That's  right;  keep  time  with  jour  partner;  wheel 
round;  hold  yourselves  gracefully.'  A  little  farther 
on,  a  teacher  of  single-stick  -was  showing  off  his  ac- 
quirements, and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  his  pupil  by  such  phrases  as,  'That  will  doj 
I  am  satisfied  with  you;  if  you  go  on  with  the  same 
success,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  you  may  show  your- 
self in  company.'  A  scrap  of  paper,  about  as  large  aa 
one's  hand,  was  placed  as  a  sign,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  our  professors  had  no  better." 

This  spectacle  of  industry  rouses  Guillemard  to 
think  of  setting  up  in  some  kind  of  business  like  his 
neighbours,  and  forthwith  struck  upon  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  theatre,  -which  he  thought  must  be  emi- 
nently successful.  To  be  sui-e,  he  had  no  house, 
scenes,  dresses,  books,  or  any  other  trappings  of  a 
theatre;    but    this    did    not    discourage    him.     He  dis 
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covered  a  vast  cistern  or  cavern  among  the  ruins  of 
an  o!d  castle,  which  he  pitched  upon  for  his  purpose, 
although  the  roof  was  nearly  gone.  He  was  lowered 
into  the  cistern  by  means  of  a  cord,  and  found  about 
a  foot  of  water  or  mud  in  the  bottom.  After  incredi- 
ble exertions,  he  got  the  place  cleared  of  its  liquid 
matter  and  rubbish ,  and  seasoned  it  with  a  good  fire 
of  pine  wood.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  elevate 
a  stage,  which  he  formed  of  sand  and  stones,  and 
"procuring  some  ochre  and  red  lead  (says  he),  I  daubed 
the  Avails  yellow,  with  a  red  border;-hung  all  round 
garlands  of  leaves ,  which  I  also  made  use  of  as  a 
screen  between  the  stage  and  the  spectators;  and  I 
finished  my  labours  by  writing,  not  indeed  on  the  curtain, 
for  I  had  nnue,  but  on  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  Castiyat 
rideiido  mores. 

I  had  long  before  this  fixed  upon  the  play  with 
which  my  troop  was  to  commence  their  operation. 
It  ^^'as  the  Pluloctete  of  Laharpe.  I  had  formerly 
played  the  character,  and  still  remembered  it,  as  well 
as  fragments  of  a  variety  of  plays.  I  wrote  them  out 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  Avhen  I  forgot  the  lines,  I  filled 
up  the  vacancy  in  prose.  Darlier  engaged  to  play  the 
character  of  Ulysses;  Cliobar  that  of  Pjrrhus;  and 
a  pioneer  of  the  line,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  and  no 
small  portion  of  sense,  assumed  the  character  of  Her- 
cules. At  length  a  public  crier  went  through  the 
camp,  and  gave  notice  that  the  same  evening  Pldloc- 
tete  would  be  performed,  with  the  afterpiece  of  Mar- 
ton  et  Frontin.  I  had  transcribed  this  little  piece 
pretty  correctly,    and  performed  it  along  with  Chobar. 

About  three  hundred  persons  could  find  room  in 
my  cistern,  and  as  f  had  put  the  places  at  two  sous,  it 
was  completely  crowded;  the  company  descended  into 
it  by  the  ladder  I  had  made;  ftnd  a  confidential  man 
was    placed    on    (he    first  step   to   receive   (he   money, 
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which  he  put  into  a  little  cloth  bag  that  was  tied 
round  his  neck.  The  theatre  M'as  lighted  up  by  torches 
of  pine  M'ood,  borne  at  different  distances  by  the 
attendants  of  the  theatre,  and  they  lighted  fresh  ones 
in  proportion  as  the  others  were  consumed.  All  the 
allusions  to  our  situation  iu  the  tragedy  were  noticed, 
with  a  tact  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  taste 
of  a  more  briUiant  assembly.    At  the  debut, 

'Nous  voici  daus  Lemnos,  dans  cette  ile  sauvage, 
Dont  jamais  nul  moitel  n'aboida  le  rivage, 
we   were    covered    with   shouts    of  applause;    and    I 
thought    they  would   bring    down  the  roof  of  the  cis- 
tern when  I  pronounced  this  line: — 
'Us  m'out  fait  lous  ces  maux;  que  les  dieux  le  leur  rendenl.' 
I  was  obliged  to  repeat  it,  and  to  stop  for  some  time, 
to  allow  the  agitation  of  the  audience  to  be  calmed. 

Such  a  successful  beginning  was  well  calculated  to 
encourage  us:  I  laboured  incessantly,  and  wrote  out 
several  plays  that  I  recollected,  and  we  performed  them 
all  in  their  turn.  Onr  funds  increased  amazingly,  as 
well  as  our  general  comforts.  We  left  half  of  our  pro- 
fits to  the  general  fund,  and  divided  the  rest.  Ricaud 
had  already  procured  himself  decent  clothing.  I  had 
already  bought  a  curtain  for  my  theatre ;  I  had  ob- 
tained ropes,  nails,  a  hammer ,  and  even  a  hatchet ,  for 
which  a  Spaniard  had  made  me  pay  a  most  exorbitant 
price;  all  these  objects  were  intended  to  aid  us  in  our 
theatrical  arrangements,  but  they  could  also  be  of 
use  iu  our  grand  project  of  making  our  escape,  which 
we  had  not  lost  sight  of:  every  evening  w^e  carefully 
locked  them  up  in  our  hut.  I  was  very  desirous  also  of 
obtaining  some  ai*ms,  a  sabre  at  least,  for  each  of  us; 
but  I  tried  in  vain,  and  did  not  press  this  matter  much, 
for  fear  of  becoming  suspected;  so  that  our  tragic 
heroes  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  wooden  sabres. 

III.  i.  16 
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The  whole  colony  felt  an  interest  in  our  dramatic 
success;  for  after  the  second  performance,  I  always 
allowed  twenty  of  tliose  who  had  not  the  means  of 
paying  to  receive  a  free  admission ;  but  during  the 
month  of  Sei)tember  a  calamity  befell  the  island,  which 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-prisoners, 
and  suspended  for  several  dajs  work  of  every  kind, 
lessons,  and  amusements.  The  provisions  did  not  ar- 
rive on  the  day  they  were  expected;  but  this  mis- 
fortune had  occurred  so  frequently  that  it  did  not 
create  much  surprise j  the  next  day,  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  starving  prisoners  covered  the  heights  and  the 
shore,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  long  wished 
for  vessel.  Their  anxiety  continued  increasing,  the 
day  passed  over,  and  night  came  on,  while  their  hopes 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  There  was  nothing  heard 
but  one  universal  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  against 
the  Spaniards,  mMio  had  resolved,  said  the  multitude, 
to  leave  us  to  die  of  hunger.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
scarcity,  the  small  store  of  provisions  in  the  hands  of 
the  shopkeepers  had  been  consumed.  On  the  second 
night,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  died  of 
madness  or  inanition.  The  third  day  came,  and  the 
prisoners  crawled  again  to  the  shore;  our  looks  -were 
anxiously  directed  to  the  sea,  but  at  twelve  o'clock 
nothing  had  yet  been  seen. 

The  council  had  assembled,  and  resolved  that  a  de- 
putation should  be  sent  to  Estebrich  [a  priest  who  had 
been  sent  hy  the  Spanish  government  to  live  amongst 
the  prisoners],  that  he  might  communicate  our  dis- 
tress to  the  English  brig  and  the  gun-boats,  and  that 
he  might  find  out  some  means  of  relieving  us.  I  went 
to  him,  along  with  Ricaud ,  and  found  him  at  dinner, 
with  a  dish  of  meat,  and  half  a  stuffed  goose  that 
looked  very  inviting.  He  heard  us  without  masticating 
a  bit  the  less,  and  concluded  by  offering  us  a  glass  of 
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wine,  and  promising  that  lie  Avoiild  go  in  a  moment 
and  see  wiiat  could  be  done.  We  carried  this  intelligence 
to  our  companions,  and  in  half  an  hour,  we  saw  Estebrich, 
with  his  surplice  on,  his  square  cap  on  his  head,  and 
a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  leaving  the  fort,  and  advancing 
towards  us  chauntiug  the  litany  to  all  the  saints.  He 
came  to  persuade  us  to  make  a  procession  with  him, 
to  supplicate  heaven  to  have  pity  on  our  distress,  and 
to  send  us  the  brig  with  the  provisions.  Some  prisoners 
yielded  to  his  request,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  him  some  little  temporal  aid;  and  he  was  speedily 
at  the  head  of  thirty  individuals,  who  collected  the  little 
strength  they  had  remaining,  and  began  to  repeat  the 
ora  pro  nobis. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  assembled  a  second  time; 
the  most  violent  proposals  were  first  advanced,  and 
we  ourselves  really  began  to  believe  that  the  Spanish 
government  had  condemned  us  to  die  of  hunger;  and 
we  saw  no  means  of  escaping  the  sentence,  nor  even 
of  prolonging  our  lives  two  hours  longer.  An  Ita- 
lian non-commissioned  officer  made  a  proposal  that  was 
unanimouslj^  rejected  with  horror.  Another  member 
opposed  and  even  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  idea  of 
the  fate  that  we  thought  reserved  for  us.  He  was 
persuaded,  he  said,  that  the  provisions  had  been  de- 
layed by  some  unexpected  accident,  that  Ave  should 
assuredly  receive  them  next  day,  and  he  proposed  to 
make  use  of  the  only  resource  that  remained  to  sup- 
port the  strength  and  courage  of  the  prisoners  till 
then,  by  killing  our  poor  ass.  Some  may  doubt  the 
fact,  but  even  in  our  cruel  position  Martin  had  some 
advocates;  his  services  (it  was  said)  were  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners; 
and,  besides,  the  share  that  M'ould  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  individual  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  enable 
him  to  wait  till  next  day.    It  could  not  possibly  do  so, 
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Notwithstanding  the  soundness  of  these  arguments, 
they  were  scarcely  listened  to,  and  Martin  was  al- 
most unanimously  condemned  to  die. 

The  procession  was  now  over,  and  had  brought  no 
relief.  Two  men  Avere  sent  off  to  seek  for  the  victim 
that  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  common  preservation. 
Martin  was  found  brousing  quietlj'  at  a  short  distance, 
and  was  led  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  approaching  fate,  and  probably  (hiukiug 
of  performing  his  ordinary  service.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  was  condemned,  he  was  dead,  flayed,  cut  up,  and 
pieces  of  his  flesh  were  roasting  over  the  coals,  or  Averc 
employed  in  making  soup  for  those  wiio  had  somewhat 
more  patience.  Two  ounces  were  distributed  to  every 
three  men,  including  the  bones  and  intestines. 

A  misfortune  never  comes  alone.  Storms  are  fre- 
quent at  Cabrera;  on  the  night  after  this  disastrous 
day,  a  more  violent  one  burst  upon  us  than  we  had 
hitherto  experienced.  For  more  than  an  hour,  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  hail,  were  so  violent  that  se- 
veral huts  were  destroyed.  NoLwithstaudiug  the  strength 
of  our  roof,  it  was  pierced  through  in  several  places; 
torrents  descended  from  tiie  heights  where  the  cemetery 
was  placed,  hollowed  out  profound  ravines  in  their 
course,  and  carried  off  in  one  mass  of  confusion 
quantities  of  earth,  shrubs,  pieces  of  dead  bodies,  and 
dead  bodies  eutii-e,  which  they  rolled  into  the  very 
midst  of  our  camp.  At  sunrise  it  was  found  that 
about  three  hundred  of  our  fellow-prisoners  had  sunk 
under  their  sufferings,  or  had  been  drowned  in  (heir 
huts  and  the  collections  of  water  that  had  been  formed 
round  them. 

As  on  the  preceding  days,  M'e  were  almost  till  on  the 
shore  by  daybreak.  This  time  we  at  last  discovered 
a  sail,  and  soon  recognised  it  to  be  the  brig;   it  came 
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to  at  nine  o'clock,  and  landed  iis  provisions  for  eight 
days.  The  important  cause  of  the  famine  we  had  been 
exposed  to  was  nothing  less  than  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  about  the  provision  accounts,  between  two  con- 
tractors, one  of  wliom  wished  to  have  the  other's  place. 
Militai'y  aulhority  was  invoked ,  and  the  Euglisli  ge- 
neral who  commanded  at  Palma  was  very  scrupulous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  had  determined 
that  the  dispute  should  be  settled  before  any  more 
provisions  were  sent,  quite  indifferent  to  the  risk  in 
which  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  were  in  of  being  starved 
to  death  in  the  interval. 

This  interruption  in  the  supplies  of  the  colony  was 
the  last  it  was  exposed  to  during  my  stay.  We  soon 
recovered  from  our  privations,  began  again  to  lay  in 
a  slock  of  provisions,  and  recommenced  our  dramatic 
performances.  There  were  amongst  us  about  twenty 
women,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  husbands  or  lovers  after  they  were  made 
prisoners ,  and  who  were  almost  all  sutlers.  Some  of 
these  modern  heroines  were  young  and  handsome. 
With  some  trouble,  I  engaged  two  of  them  to  join  our 
troop,  and  our  performances  attracted  such  crowded 
audiences,  that  we  were  constantly  forced  to  refuse  en- 
trance to  many,  and  to  remove  the  latter  when  the 
theatre  M'as  full.  Meanwhile,  I  had  been  more  than 
eight  months  on  the  island ,  ^nd  we  had  not  the  small- 
est hope  of  escape;  I  began  to  feel  discouraged,  though 
we  still  persevered  in  our  vigilant  watching  by  night 
and  day,  as  heretofore.  Each  of  us  had  several 
times  presented  plans  of  escape ,  more  or  less  hazard- 
ous, but  we  had  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  as 
impracticable." 

Guillemard  was,  however,  mistaken  in  these  gloomy 
prospects.      He    and  his  two  associates  had  the  good 
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luck  to  discover  one  night  a  boat  ou  the  shore  brought, 
by  three  Euglish  sailors :  tliis  (hey  adroitly  seized, 
and,  after  a  couple  of  days'  hard  toil  at  sea,  they  were 
lauded  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Spain ,  and  in  a  little 
time  fell  in  with  their  respective  regiments,  by  which 
they  were  joyfully  received. 


THE  WIFE  AND  THE  WIDOW. 

BV  MRS.   CHARLES   GORE. 


"In  Valencia,"  quoth  the  Castilian  proverb,  "flesh  is  grass, 
and  grass  is  water ;  men  are  women,  and  women — nothing  1" 

It  was  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  this  disparaging 
adage,  that  Don  Luis  di  Junquera,  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  province,  saw 
fit  to  amend  his  Valenciau  meat  by  the  efforts  of  a 
Parisian  rnaitre  d-hotel ;  and,  the  enervated  temperament 
of  his  Valencian  line,  by  an  alliance  with  the  only 
daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  a  refugee  in  Spain, 
from  the  political  troubles  agitating  his  native  country. 
These  innovations,  hoivever,  tended  greatly  to  disturb 
the  more  than  fiema  Castellana  of  his  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance.  The  correctness  of  the  proverb  was 
disproved  no  less  by  the  manly  boldness  with  which 
Don  Luis  had  outraged  Valencian  custom,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  defended  his  rigjit  to  be  the 
master  of  his  own  household,  and  the  carver  of  his 
own  destinies,  than  by  the  vehemence  M'ith  which  his 
lordship's  sudden  assumption  of  independence  was  re- 
sented by  a  certain  Dona  Xaviera  d'Andujar,  the  widow 
of  one  of  his  near  relatives,  who  had  preconcerted  his 
conjugal  subjugation. 

Dona  Xaviera  was  decidedly  "something!"  She  was  a 
very  beautiful    woman,    as  well  as  a  very  audacious 
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manoeiivrer;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  attained 
her  thirty-eighth  jear,  while  the  lovely  Carolina  di 
Pignatelli  was  just  enteriug  her  eighteenth,  might  ha\e 
evenluallj'  succeeded  in  establishing  her  ascendancy  over 
one  Mho,  although  firmer  and  more  manly  in  his  purposes 
than  accorded  Mith  the  truth  of  (he  Castilian  adage,  was 
yet,  peculiarlj-  under  the  domiuatioa  of  female  attractions. 
One  day,  however,  at  the  very  period  when  Dona 
Xaviera  considered  herself  securest  of  the  offer  of  his 
hand,  and,  therewithal,  of  the  presidency  of  his  magnificent 
palace  in  the  Gloreta,  and  castle  on  the  Guadalaviar, 
with  their  costly'  hangings,  sumptuous  marbles,  gorgeous 
plate,  and  princely  caskets  of  ancestral  jewels,  it  hap- 
pened that  Don  Luis  was  persuaded  to  accompany  her 
to  the  convent  of  the  Assumption,  fast  b3-  the  Puerta 
de  los  Serranos,  in  Valencia,  where  her  only  child,  his 
ward,  was  deposited,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  her 
intriguing  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  receiving  some 
such  sprinkling  of  education  as  was  bestowed  upon  the 
daughters  of  hidalgo  blood  during  the  last  century. 
Dona  Xaviera  was  naturally  anxious  to  display  to 
the  world  the  paternal  interest  taken  by  Don  Luis  in 
the  welfare  of  little  Dona  Florencia;  but,  unluckily, 
the  self-same  grating  which  secured  the  little  choco- 
late-complexioned  damsel  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
city,  extended  its  protection  over  the  maturer  beauties 
of  the  blooming  Carolina,  who,  at  the  moment  of  this 
ill-timed  visit,  was  receiving  the  fond  greeting  of  her 
father.  Prince  Pignatelli,  on  his  arrival  from  a  hazardous 
expedition  to  his  Calabrian  eytates.  Ever  bright  and 
joyous,  the  countenance  of  the  young  Neapolitan  was 
so  exquisitely  irradiated  by  the  rapture  of  an  unexpected 
reunion  with  her  parent,  that  Don  Luis  found  it  impossible 
to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  tapestry  frame  presented 
him  by  a  lay  sister,  as  a  sample  of  the  talents  and 
industry  of  his  future  step-daughter.  He  could  see  uolhiug 
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but  Carolina's  arm  thrown  arouud  her  father's  neck; 
he  could  listen  to  nothing  but  the  bland  and  endearing 
accents  of  affection  with  which  she  welcomed  the  old 
man's  arrival.  In  vain  did  Uona  Xaviera  strive  to  win 
his  ear  by  the  cajoling  tones  in  which  she  adjured  her 
dingy  little  offspring,  as,  " Hija  de  mi  a(mu'.''  "Child 
of  my  soul!" — her  lion-port  and  awe-commanding  grace 
were  not  in  iniisou  with  words  of  human  endearment. 
It  Mas  only  the  gentle  Carolina  who  knew  how 
to  love. 

From  that  period  the  destiny  of  the  Valencian  lord 
was  determined.  If  the  haughty  widow  of  Andujar  had 
found  her  influence  insufficient  to  reform  Don  Luis's 
propensity  for  a  foreign  household,  still  less  was  it 
available  against  the  heavenly- charm  of  Carolina's  eyes; 
and,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  within  two  months  of 
their  encounter  at  the  grate  of  the  convent,  Don  Luis 
liad  managed  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  banished 
Pignatelli  and  the  fair  hand  of  his  daughter.  His  claims 
upon  lier  heart  were  perhaps  of  a  more  problematical 
nature;  but  if,  as  yet,  Carolina  had  bestowed  no  more 
than  kindliness  and  gratitude  on  the  man  who  had 
endowed  her  with  a  noble  name  and  honourable  home, 
and  loaded  her  father  with  services  at  some  risk  to 
the  reputation  of  his  own  loyalty,  Dona  Xaviera's 
inference  was  far  from  just,  that  the  young  Neapolitan 
was  prepared  to  loathe  the  shallow  egotist  she  had 
sworn  to  honour  as  her  husband.  It  is  true,  the  wily 
widow  was,  at  present,  careful  to  keep  this  opinion  to 
herself.  Having  failed  in  her  project  to  become  the 
wife  of  Junquera,  she  still  chose  to  write  herself  down 
his  loving  kinswoman  and  ally;  and  soon  began  to 
affect  a  matronly  tenderness  towards  the  bride,  and 
even  such  airs  of  duennaship  as  she  might  liave  assumed 
towards  a  daughter  of  her  own. 
Carolina,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  so  early  domesti- 
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cated  in  Spain,  as  to  have  become  more  than  half  a 
Valencian  in  habits  and  language,  accepted  the  counsels 
of  Junquera's  favoured  relative  as  readily-  as  she  had 
already  adopted  the  costume  and  dialect  of  his  country. 
Motherless  from  her  cradle,  the  guardianship  of  the 
venerable  abbess  and  sisterhood  of  the  Assumption  liad 
sufficed  the  instinctive  cravings  of  her  young  heart 
after  womanly  companionship  and  guidance;  and  she 
was  as  ready  to  regard  Dona  Xaviera  as  a  trusty 
counsellor  and  friend,  as  the  crafty  manoeuvrer  to 
proceed  against  her  as  an  enemy.  W^hen,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  carnival,  the  hidalgo  and  his  household 
migrated  from  their  palace  in  the  city,  to  the  castle 
of  !San  Felipe,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Huerta  de 
Valencia,  Carolina  earnestly  seconded  the  entreaties 
of  her  lord,  that  his  charming  relative  would  deign  to 
bear  them  company  during  the  summer  season ;  and 
Dona  Xaviera  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded ,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  into  acceding  to  a  project  originally 
planned  and  suggested  b^^  her  own  intentions. 

It  was  a  welcome  tiling  to  the  bride,  immured,  as 
she  had  lieen ,  for  years  and  years  of  cliildliood,  and 
habituated  to  no  nearer  intercourse  with  nature  than 
could  be  effected  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
cloister-gai'dens  of  the  Assumption,  to  find  herself,  for 
the  first  time,  pacing,  by  her  husJiand's  side,  on  a 
stately'  Audalusian  barb,  black  as  night,  unless  where 
a  speck  or  two  of  foam  M'as  seen  upon  its  glossy  flank, 
and  with  two  scarlet  pomegranate  blossoms  stuck 
gallantly  into  the  bead-rein  of  its  silken  housings, 
along  the  deep  ravine  forming  the  channel  of  the 
Guadalaviar;  or  roaming,  with  his  sprightlier  kinswoman, 
among  the  garden  grounds  skirting  the  castle  of  San 
Felipe,  an  ancient  Moresco  fortress  of  considerable 
dignity.  Like  a  wild  bird  or  a  honey-bee,  she  seemed 
to    hover    over    its  fragrant  wilderness  of  geraniums 
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and  jessamines;  or  reclined  beside  its  tinkling  fountains; 
or  mused  beneath  tbe  shadowy  tiiickets  of  venerable 
cork-trees,  forming  the  outermost  barrier  of  the  domain; 
tracing  vistas  of  the  valley  for — far  below%  whose 
spreading  rice-fields  and  verdant  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees  have  obtained,  for  Valencia,  the  appellation  of 
the  garden  of  Spain. 

Every  object  around  her  was  new  and  precious  to 
Carolina.  The  purple  mountains— the  sheltered  pastures 
— the  intertangled  woods — the  solitary,  down-drooping 
tree — the  herds  midway  in  the  pool  or  grouped  tran- 
quilly in  the  shade — the  majestic  bird  Avinging  its  flight 
sea-ward  through  the  skies — the  grasshopper  singing  in 
the  grass — the  chaffinch  brooding  over  its  nest — the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  most  imposing  shows  of  nature, 
each  had  a  voice  for  her  ear,  and  woke  a  respondent 
chord  in  the  sympathy  of  her  young  heart.  The  beauty 
of  the  external  earth  seemed  to  afford  to  her  lips  a 
fountain  of  intoxication.  She  sang— she  flew — she 
laughed  her  solitary  way  through  the  green  gardens, 
as  though  she  had  learned  to  trille  with  (he  solemnities 
of  her  lofty  destiny.  The  joy  of  gazing  unchecked 
upon  the  sunshine  or  the  moonlight,  upon  flood  or 
forest,  was  enough  for  her  happiness;  she  had  attained 
the  consciousness  of  a  sense  wMiich  had  hitherto  slumbered 
in  her  breast^ — even  that  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
gifts  of  loveliness  unto  a  world  w^hich  his  goodness 
seemed  to  have  adorned  only  for  her  sake! 

Most  men  would  have  rejoiced,  and  even  the  unde- 
monstrative Coude  di  Junquera  evinced  some  satis- 
faction in  finding  himself  the  instrument  of  so  much 
happiness  to  so  gifted  a  being ;  for  Carolina  never 
looked  more  beautiful  than  when  she  smiled,  and  uow^, 
having  overcome  the  depression  of  spirits  produced  by 
her  father's  return  to  Italy  soon  after  Jier  marriage, 
she  was  always  smiling.    But  Dona  Xaviera  saw  things 
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in  a  differeut  light.  She  had  uo  faith  in  iunocent  gaiety; 
and  choosing  to  interpret  the  vivacity  of  the  joung 
countess  into  the  indication  of  a  vain  and  frivolous 
disposition,  was  exasperated  that  the  conde,  in  deference 
to  the  foreign  birth  of  Carolina,  should  have  been  in- 
duced to  dispense  with  that  second  providence  of 
Spanish  virtue — the  veil  and  the  duenna.  She  was  careful, 
liowever,  not  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  Don  Luis 
till  she  could  contrive  to  introduce  as  a  guest  into  the 
castle  a  certain  Don  Juauito  d'Albufera,  whom  she  took 
occasion  to  present  to  the  notice  of  its  noble  owners, 
as  a  high-born  Murciau  cavalier,  selected  by  her  maternal 
care  to  be  the  future  husband  of  her  daughter.  Yet 
vast  and  manifold  as  were  his  merits,  she  admitted  her 
anxiety  to  exercise  some  further  scrutiny  into  his 
character ,  ere  she  hazarded  the  happiness  of  her  child 
by  his  solemn  betrothment  with  Dona  Florencia;  and 
Don  Luis,  who  felt  himself  pledged,  both  as  kinsman 
and  guardian,  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  young 
ladj',  could  do  no  less  than  request  that  the  intended 
bridegroom  might  become  his  inmate  for  a  week  or 
two,  during  the  sojourn  of  Dona  Xaviera  under  his 
roof. 

Juanito  was  accordingi3-  welcomed  into  the  domestic 
circle  of  San  Felipe.  He  came — he  saw — he  even 
conquered — not ,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  the  gentle  heart 
of  Carolina,  but  what  the  wily  widow  regarded  as  a 
first  step  towards  that  final  consummation — the  esteem 
and  predilection  of  her  husband.  The  young  hidalgo 
was  in  truth  a  very  taking  personage.  He  possessed 
all  that  easy  frankness  of  demeanour  to  which  persons 
so  reserved  and  formal  in  their  address  as  Don  Luis 
di  Juuquera  are  apt  to  affix  especial  value:  he  was  a 
bold  and  exiiert  horseman,  and  consequently  a  pleasant 
companion  to  the  lord  of  the  castle;  he  was  an  accom- 
plished musician,   and  therefore  a  valuable  acquisition 
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to  the  lady.  After  rising  with  the  lark  to  follow  Don 
Luis  to  the  chase ,  he  would  wake  and  watch  with 
the  nightingale,  that  he  might  touch  his  guitar  in  accom- 
paniment to  the  Moorish  ballads  with  which,  during  the 
hush  of  the  moonlight  hour,  Carolina  was  persuaded  to 
recreate  the  ears  of  the  conde  and  his  friends;  and 
Don  Luis ,  who  loved  to  listen  to  her  spirit-stirring 
recital  of  the  prowess  of  his  ancestors — the  defeat  of 
El  Chico ,  and  the  redemption  of  the  fortress  of  San 
Felipe  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  was  grateful  to 
the  aid  of  a  minstrel,  by  Avhose  animated  chords  her 
genius  seemed  to  be  inspired. 

It  was  impossible,  in  fact,  not  to  like  Juanito.  The 
irresistible  openness  of  his  countenance  and  character 
won  everj'  heart  to  his  side.  But  had  he  been  less 
prepossessing,  Don  Luis  Avas  not  the  man  to  be  moved 
to  a  paltry  feeling  of  jealousy  by  the  mere  beauty  of 
his  person,  or  the  mere  refinement  of  his  manners. 
Carolina's  bridegroom  boasted  not  a  very  strong  or  a 
very  cultivated  understanding,  but  he  had  high  instincts 
of  honour.  The  countrjnian  of  the  Cid ,  he  was  proud 
of  the  distinction :  and  the  generosity  of  character  which 
sense  and  enlightenment  sometimes  fail  to  strengthen 
or  excite,  arose  in  Ids  mind  from  the  consciousness  of 
chivalrous  descent.  He  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
sin — of  a  crime ,  rather  than  of  a  base  or  unworthy 
action;  and  suspicion  he  regarded  as  mean  and  degrading. 
Nor  could  all  Dona  Xaviera's  hints  and  insinuations 
avail  to  stir  up  his  jealousy  of  the  superior  attractions 
of  his  3'oung  guest;  for  Don  Luis  was  satisfied  that 
both  his  lady  and  Juanito  were  come  of  too  gentle 
blood,  to  be  guilty  of  deceiving  a  hospitable  host  or 
confiding  husband. 

The  widow,  meanwhile,  shrugged  her  shoulders  at 
the  obtuseness  of  his  perceptions,  and  refrained  not 
from  her  efforts   to  render  them  more  susceptible  to 
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flie  fact,  that  his  sablesilvered  head  was  seen  to  disad- 
vantage by  the  side  of  Don  Jnanito's  raven  locks ,  and 
that  the  soft  cadences  of  her  Florencia's  intended 
bridegroom  did  not  tend  to  enhance  the  harsh  discords 
and  unpleasiug  sliarps  of  his  own  untuneable  accents. 
She  seemed  resolved  that  her  refractory  kinsman  should 
not  be  too  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  cheerful  liome 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  youthful  bride ;  and  it  "vvas 
wormwood  to  her  to  find  her  manoeuvres  obstructed 
by  the  more  than  knightly  magnanimity  of  the  high- 
minded  Junquera.  Although  neither  so  young  nor  so 
handsome  as  the  boyish  D'Albufera,  he  was  incapable 
of  stooping  to  become  the  puppet  of  an  envious  woman's 
machinations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Carolina  was  a  little  conscious 
of  this  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  widow,  as  of  this 
elevation  of  soul  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Reared 
in  the  seclusion  of  conventual  life,  she  had  not  improved 
her  mind  by  the  study  of  love  romances,  printed  or 
acted;  had  neither  "run  the  gauntlet  of  a  string  of 
puppies"  in  the  ball-room  of  fashion ,  nor  refined  her 
sentiments  by  the  code  of  any  manual  of  tender  devotion 
luor-e  modern  than  the  ballads  of  Granada,  or  the  Righte 
Tragicall  Historye  of  Inez  de  Castro.  Unprepared, 
therefore,  to  espy  indications  of  passion  in  Albufera's 
dark  eyes,  she  was  equally  unobservant  of  Xaviera's 
cunning,  and  of  the  dignified  demeanour  of  Don  Luis, 
and  continued  to  laugh  and  talk,  and  ride  and  run  with 
Juauito;  suffering  him  to  place  the  pomegranate  blossoms 
in  the  silken  housings  of  her  jet-black  jennet,  and  in- 
viting him  to  join  his  voice  with  hers  in  the  fervent 
strains  of  some  old  madrigal,  or  the  unmeaning  senti- 
mentalities of  a  modern  canzonet.  She  even  accepted 
from  him  the  gift  of  a  dainty  silken-eared  spaniel,  such 
as  seem  formed  lo  become  the  appropriate  watch  dog 
of  a  lady's  boudoir,   diminutive  as  that  wonder  of  a 
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lapdog  in  tlie  fairy  tale,  which  lay  concealed  within  a 
grain  of  millet-seed,  and  originally  destined  by  the 
gay  gallant  as  a  gift  of  homage  to  Dona  Florencia 
d'Andiijar. 

But  although  the  young  hidalgo  allowed  himself  to  be 
confided  in  by  Caro'iiia  as  a  brother,  and  roamed  with 
in  the  shade,  ane  sported  with  in  the  sunshine,  he  had 
deeper  thoughts  and  deeper  feelings  concerning  the  lady 
of  San  Felipe  than  could  have  heen  altogether  conned 
out  of  his  ladj'  mother's  book  of  psalmody,  or  acquired 
in  the  seniinarium  whence,  but  a  few  mouths  before, 
he  had  issued  forth  from  studentship ,  to  gird  on  the 
SAVord  of  chivalr^^  Whetlier  his  motives  were  brightened 
by  instinct  or  increased  by  experience,  stimulated  by 
the  pulses  of  his  own  heart  or  the  instigations  of  Dona 
Xaviera,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  he  began  to  see  in  the  beautiful  Carolina  the 
youthful  wife  of  an  elderly  lord;  open  as  such,  by 
established  precedent  (and  perhaps  accessible) ,  to  the 
persuasive  words  and  more  persuasive  sighs  of  any 
young  and  handsome  cavalier  "vvho  might  be  so  lucky 
as  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctum  of  her  familiar  friendship. 
He  drew  closer  to  her  side,  therefore,  when  they 
wandered  together  through  the  algarobba  groves  of 
the  Huerta;  he  seized  her  bridle-rein  when  they  ap- 
proached some  rugged  ascent  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Pueute  de  la  Viuda,  and  huug  over  her  with  more 
than  fraternal  intimacy  as  they  sat  together  at  eventide, 
beside  the  open  lattice  of  her  bow^er  window,  sooth- 
ing the  summer  air  with  music.  And  thus,  while  the 
widow  calculated  upon  poisoning  the  ear  of  Junquera 
with  hints  of  his  wife's  indiscretion,  Juauito,  on  his 
part ,  was  striving  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  better 
graces  of  the  wife,  by  attempting  to  excite  her  jealousy 
of  Don  Luis  and  the  Midow.  The  first  moment  he 
found    himself  alone   with  the  lady  of  San  Felipe,  was 
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sure  to  elicit  liis  lamentations  over  the  destiny  of  one 
■who  had  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  herself  in  marriage 
to  a  hoary  libertine;  whose  reminiscences  of  former 
profligacy  were  still  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  imbibing 
the  principles  of  a  pure  and  hallowed  affection. 

At  these  condolences  Carolina  at  first  laughed  heartily, 
but  Avhen  again  and  again,  and  circumstantially  repeated, 
she  at  last  grew  angry.  Iler  soul  was  anything  but 
disposed  to  soften  at  Juanito's  tale  of  perfidy-;  she  was 
no  less  indignant  at  the  imputed  treachery  ofDouLiiis, 
than  at  the  positive  treachery  of  the  guest  who  had 
thought  fit  to  unfold  it  to  her  knowledge.  Yet  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  remain  angry  with  her  young 
companion;  Juauito  laughed  off  the  confession  of  his 
fault  with  so  good  a  grace,  that  she  soon  forgot  to  tax 
him  with  his  scandalous  propensities;  and  the  bride, 
and  he  who  would  have  been  so  suitably  matched  as 
her  bridegroom,  became  closer  and  dearer  friends  than 
ever. 

Such,  alas!  was  the  critical  epoch  selected  by  Dona 
Xaviera  for  a  definitive  attack  upon  the  credulity  of 
Don  Luis  di  Juuquera. 

"You  profess,  I  perceive,  a  somewhat  catholic  latitude 
of  faith  in  the  virtue  of  womankind,  and  the  discretion 
of  your  charming  Carolina,"  said  she,  one  evening, 
when  she  had  drawn  him  forth  to  amble  by  her  side 
along  the  castle  bastions ,  holding  in  his  hand  her  fan 
of  peacock's  feathers  and  her  confit-box  of  cardamums^ 
as  became  a  gallant  of  his  years  and  breeding ;  "and, 
trul3',  you  are  right.  As  it  has  been  observed  b^^  all 
in  Valencia  on  this  delicate  topic,  when  a  man  so  far 
presumes  to  outrage  the  customs  of  his  country' ,  as  to 
unite  the  pure  blood  of  his  race  with  that  of  a  Neapoli- 
tan rebel ,  he  must  needs  have  had  especial  incentives 
to  so  mad  an  action.  The  peerlessness  of  the  object 
preferred  can  alone  exonerate  its  rashness." 
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"''Methinks,"  replied  Junqnera,  caressing  his  beard, 
as  with  dignified  gravity  lie  stalked  along  beside  her, 
"inetbinks,  madam,  the  excellent  merits  and  attractions 
of  Prince  Pignatelli's  daughter  afford  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  alliance  with  a  stranger  of  noble  blood ,  even 
admitting  the  right  of  all  the  old  women  in  Valencia 
to  impugn  my  liberty  of  choice-" 

"The  superficial  attractions  of  mereyouth  and  beauty,'* 
quoth  the  widow,  with  a  bitter  smile,  ''were  not  always 
accounted,  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  sufficing  quali- 
fication, in  a  wife.  There  was  a  time,  my  good  lord^ 
when  parity  of  years,  parity  of  station,  parity  of '* 

"There  is  a  time  for  all  tilings,  madam,"  interrupted 
Junquera,  in  a  peevish  accent.  "When  a  mere  boy^ 
and  trammelled  by  the  prejudices  of  the  narrow  circles 
of  that  narrow  city  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  the 
world,  I,  too,  fancied  that  the  bloom  aud  cheerfulness 
of  youth  were  secondar3'  in  importance  to  inter-alliance 
with  the  more  ancient  bouses  of  Valencia;  for  bloom 
aud  cheerfulness  were  then  familiar  things  to  my  eyes, 
and  in  the  common  course  of  enjoyment.  But  I  have 
grown  older,  Dona  Xaviera  d'Andujar,  and  those  Avho 
were  fair  aud  guileless  when  I  was  young,  have,  like 
myself,  become  morose,  and  crafty,  aud  hard  of  feature? 
aud  now,  it  is,  that  enlightened  by  their  deficiencies,  I 
begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  loveliness  of  person, 
and  simplicity  of  mind." 

The  mortification  experienced  by  the  Widow  at  this 
insolent  inuendo,  caused  the  habitual  paleness  of  her 
complexion  to  vary  into  a  green  and  yellow  tintj 
emulating  that  of  the  citron  fruits  which  turned  tjieir 
pale  gold  ripeness  to  the  sun,  in  the  fragrant  orangery 
overlooked  by  the  bastions  of  San  Felipe.  Predetermined 
on  vengeance,  her  malice  was  now  overflowing. 

"Far  be  it  from  me,''  she  cried,  "to  plead  the  cause 
of  age  and  deformity ,  which  none ,  my  lord ,  regard 
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With  a  more  loatliiug  eye  than  I  do.  Yet  I  confess 
I  know  no  cause  wh^'  luaideulj^  modesty  or  matronly 
pnrit^^  should  be  held  inconsistent  with  a  smooth  cheek, 
a  winning  smile,  and  a  waist  of  comely  dimeusious; 
I  can  even  figure  to  my  fancy  a  lady  of  San  Felipe, 
a  wife  for  the  Conde  di  Junquera,  sufficientlj'  graced 
in  person  to  satisfy  the  fastidiousness  he  affects,  yet 
incapable  of  soiling  the  high  name  with  whicii  he  has 
endowed  her,  by  trifling  with  a  handsome  stripling— a 
mere  stranger,  the  affianced  bridegroom,  moreover,  of 
her  husband's  ward." 

*'The  Holy  Trinity  be  judge  over  me!"  muttered  Don 
Luis,  turning  suddenly  aside  towards  the  bastions,  as 
if  to  stretch  his  gaze  over  the  valley  below.  "Does 
the  fiend  possess  this  woman? — On  what  poisonous 
herb  has  she  trodden?  Let  not,  however,  her  mischief- 
working  tongue   betray  me  into  unbecoming  emotion." 

"Even  now — even  at  this  very  moment,"  resumed 
Dona  Xaviera,  "when  the  birds  are  carolling  their  even 
song  among  the  bushes,  and  the  sunshine  streams  in 
mellow  splendour  athM'art  the  Huerta,  and  all  things  in 
nature  are  arrayed  as  if  to  allure  us  fortii  to  their 
enjoyment,  does  it  not  please  the  lady  countess,  forsooth, 
to  tarry  in  her  chamber,  making  music,  or  making 
grimaces,  for  the  diversion  of  yonder  fanciful  boy? 
Ay !  my  lord,  even  though  I,  her  guest,  her  kinswoman, 
and  her  elder,  even  though  yoitrself —  her  husband,  and 
her  elder  still,  have  condescended  to  solicit  her  com- 
pany in  onr  promenade !" 

"Twenty  legions  of  fiends  repay  this  creature's  malice!" 
again  muttered  the  Conde ,  apart.  "That  I  had  but 
strength  of  mind  to  stop  her  short  at  once!'' 

"And  thougii  such ,  my  dear  friend ,  may  be  the 
unseemly  customs  of  (he  Sicilies,"  persisted  the  dona, 
bridling  with  selfimportance,  ''we  old-fashioned  wives 
and  mothers  of  Valencia,  are  accustomed  to  look  with 
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suspicion  on  their  introduclioa  to  oiir  homes  and 
hearfhs.'' 

"Yoii  do  wisely,"  said  Don  Luis,  abruptly;  "should 
the  lady  Fiorencia,  my  ward,  for  instance,  strive  to 
introduce  tliein  into  yours ^  beware,  madam,  beware  of 
the  innovation;  for  from  her ,  such  :innocent  freedom 
of  speech  were  an  outrage  against  the  established 
pruderies  of  her  country.  But  my  Carolina  drew  breath 
on  a  foreign  strand;  and  on  her,  the  Spanish  ceremonial 
of  the  duenna  and  confessor  would  sit  as  unbecomingly 
as  the  basquina  and  mantilla  of  an  Audalusian  on  some 
sculptured  goddess  of  Greece." 

"I  had  ever  imagined,"  insinuated  the  widow,  "that 
Prince  Pignatelli's  daughter  imbibed  her  notions  of 
decorum,  in  company  with  my  own  daughter,  in  the 
Spanish  convent  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  Spanish  city 
of  Valencia?" 

"Rather  from  heaven  itself!"  iuterrupted  the  conde, 
■with  sudden  warmth,  rendered  furious  by  the  pertinacity 
of  his  companion;  "from  heaven,  which  blessed  her 
with  such  angelic  innocence  of  heart!" 

"Innocence  so  absolute  and  complete,"  retorted  Dona 
Xaviera,  "that  she  espies  no  evil  in  twilight  assignations 
with  a  gay  Murcian  cavalier ,  Avhose  M'hispers ,  if  their 
nature  may  be  inferred  from  the  heightened  complexion 
and  enraptured  glances  which  accompany  their  utterance, 
can  scarcely  be  listened  to  with  impunity." 

^^Asshfiiations?"  reiterated  Don  Luis,  indignant  against 
himself  for  giving  ear  to  her  scandals,  yet  Avantiug  the 
selfmastery  to  silence  them  at  once. 

"Assignations,'  persisted  the  widow.  "When  suitors 
of  Don  Juanito's  age,  and  heroines  of  that  of  Dona 
Carolina  di  .Junquera,  meet  together  by  appointment 
in  some  secluded  solitude,  I  know  no  other  term  by 
which  to  designate  the  rende/.vous.  Between  ourselves, 
my  good  lord,  your  lady  ia  in  possession  of  the  key 
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of  a  certain  private  garden — the  pavilion-garden  of  the 
castle,  wiiich  has  been  made  the  little  instrument  of 
mighty  evil." 

"That  very  key,"  observed  Don  Luis,  musing,  "did 
I  myself  present  to  Carolina  on  her  arrival  at  San 
Felipe,  to  secure  to  her  a  tranquil  and  unmolested  haunt, 
and  when  I  asked  it  of  her  this  morning,  with  the  view  of 
exhibiting  the   frescoes  of  the  pavilion  to — to — to " 

"To  Juanito/'  said  the  lady  stoutlj'. 

"Even  so;  to  Don  Juanito  d'Albufera:  t!iat  ver^-  key 
did  my  wife  protest  was  no  longer  in  her  possession." 

"She  may  have  spoken  trulyj  it  might  at  that  moment 
Have  been  in  Aw." 

"And  ingenuously  laying  the  blame  on  her  own 
carelessness,"  continued  Junquera,  without  adverting 
to  the  lady's  iuuendo,  "she  admitted  that  she  had  lost 
it  from  her  chamber!" 

"What  matter  where  or  on  whom  she  laid  the  blame?" 
cried  Dona  Xaviera,  impatiently;  "'tis  where  yourself, 
Don  Luis  di  Junquera,  shall  be  pleased  to  affix  it,  that 
the  slain  will  rest.  Nevertheless,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  iunuence  your  counsels.  See  Avith  your  own  ejes; 
bear  with  your  own  ears,  and  exhort  or  condemn  with 
your  own  lips.  This  evening,  so  please  you,  we  will 
watch  together  in  the  plantations  leading  to  the  pavilion^ 
and  then " 

"Play  the  spy  upon  m3'  wife? — degrade  myself  into 
an  eavesdropping  lacquey?"  cried  the  don,  well  content 
to  have  found  a  pretext  for  the  explosion  of  the  wrath 
{llready  boiling  in  his  bosom.  "I — I,  who  have  proved 
my  superiority  to  the  vulgar  foibles  of  matrimonial  life, 
by  bestowing  on  my  Carolina  the  freedom  of  action 
enjoyed  by  the  wives  of  other  countries?  Better  call 
back  at  once  the  duenna  and  the  veil,  and  render  myself 
p  laughing-stock  to  all  the  prudes  and  viragos  of 
ValeuciH." 
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"As  you  Will!"  replied  his  companion,  drawing  up 
with  assumed  dignity.  "But  permit  me,  meanwhile,  to 
doubt  Avliether  the  charming  Dona  Carolina  di  Junquera 
will  leave  it  a  matter  of  your  choice  to  become  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  world.  The  distinction  may 
chance  to   have   been  already,  and  amply,  conferred !"- 

So  saying  and  having  at  that  moment  reached  the 
portal,  Dona  Xaviera,  as  she  claimed  back  the  abanico 
from  his  hands,  courtesied,  with  mock  respect,  to  the 
ground ,  and  instantly  glided  through  the  open  wicket ; 
leaving  to  the  unfortunate  husband  the  alternative  of 
ending  his  perplexities,  by  accepting  her  counsels,  or 
by  a  leap  from  the  fearful  northei'u  rampart  of  the 
castle,  overlooking  the  rocks  of  Sun  Miguel  de  los 
Reyes. 

"Fool  and  wretch  that  I  am!"  murmured  he  within 
the  troubled  depths  of  his  soul,  on  finding  himself  alouej 
^'fool,  for  having  given  scope  to  the  possibility  of  such 
mischiefs  as  this  she-demon  announces;  tcretch ,  for 
Avanting  courage  to  clear  up  my  misgivings,  or  confirm 
the  sentence  of  my  despair!  Meet  him  by  twilight — 
moonlight — midnight— how  said  she? — in  the  solitude 
of  the  pavilion  garden?  Caroline — my  wife — mine! — 
that  yesterday  Mere  but  come  again;  that  I  could  but 
sleep  and  wake,  confirmed  in  reliance  on  her  excellence, 
as  before  this  boy's  arrival— that  1  could  but  look  once 
more  into  her  face,  and  hold  it,  as  at  first,  the  mirror 
of  every  earthly — every  heavenly  virtue !  I,  who  so 
trusted  her' — ^who  gave  my  honour  into  her  keeping, 
■without  so  much  as  an  apprehension  of  being  forced, 
even  in  jest,  to  call  it  back  for  scrutiny!  Meet  him 
by  night,  in  the  Pavilion  garden! — to  what  end?  Does 
she  not  see  him  every  hour  of  the  day?  Has  he  not 
the  entree  of  her  oriel  chamber,  unchecked,  uuwatched? 
Ay,  ay !  but  there  my  dainty  lady  is  subjected  to  im- 
portunate visits; — there,  this   boy — this   stripling — this 
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damned,  damned  lover— minion,  maj'  be  obstructed  in 
his  liomage  by  the  intrusion  of  a  jealous  husband  or 
an  officious  waiting-maid.  And  they  must  needs  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  pure  retreat  I  had  devoted 
to  her  secret  meditations — her  solitary  delight!  Faugh! 
I  cannot  breathe  this  evening — a  heavy  storm  seems 
brooding  in  the  air — how  fearfully  still  is  every  thing 
around  me!  yet  the  strangest  tumults  are  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  my  breast  is  loaded  with  oppression. 
Carolina! — Juanitol — Oh!  that  it  were — that  it  were 
with  us,  but  as  yesterday!" 

But  as  he  gradually'  drew  towards  the  castle,  calmer 
thoughts  possessed  themselves  of  the  mind  of  Junquera; 
and  the  high  self-reliance  of  a  uoble  nature  returned 
with  double  force. 

"I  will  visit  her  chamber,"  said  he,  firml3-,  as  he 
set  foot  upon  the  private  stair  leading  to  Carolina's 
apartments — "I  will  rjuestiou  her  with  frankness,  .is 
husband  to  wife,  even  as  I  could  wish  that  she  Mould 
deal  Mith  me  in  her  turn.  She  so  loved  her  old  father — 
she  so  loves  and  venerates  him  still,  that  I  will  not 
believe  she  can  have  stooped  to  that  which  would  lay 
his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  in  the  grave!" 

And  thus ,  taking  counsel  of  his  better  self,  he  as- 
cended slowly  towards  the  private  entrance  especially 
devoted  to  his  use  in  Carolina's  apartments ,  which 
having  gently  opened — oh,  grief! — oh,  consternation! — 
he  found  the  arras'  hangings  discreetly  drawn  over  the 
door,  as  during  the  chilly  autumn  evenings,  so  as  to 
screen  the  persons  within  from  sudden  interruption! 

It  had  been  but  the  work  of  a  second  to  tear  aside 
the  tapestry,  and  at  once  unveil  the  offenders;  but  as 
Don  Luis  raised  his  hand  for  that  purpose,  the  voice 
of  Albufera,  modulated  to  tones  of  the  tenderest  inter- 
cession, suspended  his  movements.  At  that  critical 
moment,    the  cry  of  honour  was  stilled  iu  the  breast 
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of  Junquera,  and  liis  liand  iuvohmlarily  clenching  the 
hilt  of  his  rapier,  sufficiently  revealed  his  deteniiiuation 
to  play  the  spy — to  hear  and  revenge  all^ — to  become 
a  listener,  and  perchance— a  murderer! 

"Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  list,"  were  the  first  words 
uttered  by  the  unlucky  Juanito— (and  Don  Luis  could 
not  but  figure  to  himself,  as  he  stood  with  his  limbs 
convulsively  pressed  against  the  threshold,  the  blooming 
cheek  of  his  Carolina  fanned  by  the  perfidious  breath 
that  gave  them  utterance)—  "but  'tis  as  certain  as  the 
truth  of  heaven,  that  a  league  somewhat  more  tender 
than  of  mere  amity ,  subsists  between  Uona  Xaviera 
d'Andujar,  and  your  respected  lord.  Disposed  though 
we  may  be  to  interpret  favourably  of  the  conduct  of 
both,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  I  have  seen  nods, 
and  Avinks,  and  smiles,  passing,  after  a  most  unseemly 
fashion,  between  my  future  mother-iu-law  and  htr 
daughter's  guardian." 

"It  may  be  so — it  may  be  so — it  maj'— it  may  be  so,'' 
said,  or  rather  sang,  the  gay-hearted  Carolina,  lightly 
touching  the  strings  of  her  guitar,  as  if  in  accompani- 
ment to  her  giddy  affirmation — "  and  why  not,  I  pray 
you?  Junquera  is  Dona  Xaviera's  near  kinsman,  and 
was  her  husband's  friend;  and  there  may  be  private 
matters  of  business  stirring  between  them,  which  it 
little  imports  us  to  know." 

"And  can  you  content  yourself,"  exclaimed  Albufera 
in  a  still  closer  whisper^ — a  whisper  that  caused  the 
ardent  blood  of  Don  Luis  to  scorch  his  very  veins — " 
that  he  whom  you  profess  to  love  should  withdraw 
his  gaze  from  your  lovely  countenance — a  countenance 
■whose  merest  smile  is  worth  ihe  Indies!  to  fix  it  on 
the  meretricious  graces  of  a  withered  coquette?  "lis 
on  Dona  Xaviera  that  the  eyes  of  Junquera  are  i-iveted — 
'tis  to  her  his  compliments  are  addressed — 'tis " 

„And  would  you  have  him,  hidalgo  as  he  is,''  inter- 
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riipted  Carolina,  somewhat  moved,  "inflict  Ills  caresses 
in  public  upon  his  wife,  like  some  water-carrier  or 
meloa-vendor  of  the  street-corners  of  Valencia.  Look 
you,  Don  Juauito,  this  arraiguing;  of  my  husband's 
conduct,  is,  on  your  part,  but  a  graceless  effort.  Don 
Luis  di  Juuquera  is  my  elder  injears:  I  knew  it  when 
we  wedded,  and  Avas  not  daunted  by  the  fact;  I  know 
it  now,  and  the  knowledge  serves  only  to  mingle  some 
shade  of  reverence  with  my  attachment.  I  love  him, 
Juauito,  I  honour  him,  as  those  alone  deserve  to  be 
loved  and  honoured  who  know  how  to  show  love  and 
honour  in  return.  And  if  at  times  I  am  moved  to  regard 
his  measures  as  mysterious  or  of  ill  account,  I  have 
but  to  look  down  yonder  on  the  olive  groves  of  the 
Huerta,  and  mark  how  dim  and  dark  the  aspect  of  their 
foliage,  till  the  breeze,  wafting  aside  the  leaves,  reveals 
their  silver  lining  to  the  day.  So  is  it  \vith  the 
character  of  Juuquera !" 

"Bah!"  interrupted  Albufera,  while,  unconsciously, 
the  heaving  breast  of  Don  Luis  drew  calmer  breath, 
and  his  hand  released  its  clutch  of  the  pommel  of  his 
sw'or(\  — this  is  the  mere  language  of  romance !  But  facts 
are  stubborn  things:  and  when  I  show  30U  this  key, 
which  I  have  managed  to  coax  out  of  Dona  Xaviera, 
this  key,  wiiich,  by  her  own  admission,  has  long  aflforded 
her  means  of  secret  interviews  with  the  Conde,  and 
which,  I,  dearest,  loveliest  Carolina,  humbly  trust  to 
render  the  protecting  talisman  of  mutual  happiness 
beelween  us,  more  blest  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
mortal  man " 

"That  key  is  mine ,''  interrupted  Carolina,  eagerly, 
snatching  it  from  his  hand.  "It  must  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  our  kinswoman  by  treachery,  but 
not  by  the  treachery  of  my  husband,  for  Juuquera  is 
incapable  of  one  unworthy  thought  or  action.  Since 
Doua  Xaviera   became  our  guest  (unwilling  to  admit 
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even  a  friend  into  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by  happiest 
and  holiest  reminiscences)  I  have  neglected  the  Pavilion 
garden,  and  therefore  noted  not  that  the  kej',  for  some 
invidious  purpose,  had  been  Avitlidrawn  from  my  ciiam- 
ber.  But  now  I  bid  you  restore  it,  my  lord!— yes!  — 
I  bid  j-on  restore  it,  with  the  aHthorit3'  of  one  who, 
insulted  by  your  evil  designs ,  has  a  right  to  assume 
so  much  command  over  jour  proceedings.  Give  me 
the  key,  and  quit  this  place  for  ever!  We  have  beeu 
happy  compauioHs  together,  but  I  was  deceived  in  you, 
Don  Juauito;  and  thrice  deceived  in  the  mother  of 
Dona  Florencia  d'Audujar.  No  more,  sir!  Repair,  aC 
least,  the  injurj'  you  have  done  me,  by  departing  from 
San  Felipe  without  compelling  me  to  acquaint  my  hus-^ 
baud  how  greatly  we  had  misplaced  our  trust: — I  would 
willingly  spare  him  the  pain  of  the  discovery!  Gort 
forgive  you,  my  lord — God  forgive  you,  and  save  ug 
in  future  from  such  false  friends!'' 

"I  obey  you,"  replied  the  young  hidalgo,  in  a  sub^ 
dued  tone;  for  in  a  moment,  he  saw  that  the  indignation 
of  the  lovely  lady  was  genuine  and  undissembled.  ^'With 
a  heavy  heart  I  quit  your  presence ;  but  believe  me, 
when  I  swear  on  my  life,  my  soul,  my  honour,  that  I 
am  guiltless  of  all  participation  in  the  plots  of  Dona 
Xaviera;  guiltless,  dearest,  sweetest  Carolina,  of  aU 
but  adoring  you!" 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  weight  falling  on  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,  reduced  his  protestations  to  silence,  Don 
Luis  di  Junquera,  overcome  by  the  emotions  contending 
in  his  bosom  — by  the  sense  of  shame  at  his  own  position 
as  a  spy — of  indignation  at  the  perfidy  of  his  kinswo-' 
man,~and,  above  all,  of  triumph  in  the  noble  excellence 
of  his  wife — had  fallen  into  a  deep  swoon.  Ere  he 
recovered  perfect  consciousness.  Dona  Xaviera  and  her 
protege,  apprised  that  their  misdemeanours  were  brought; 
to  light,  had  discreetly  taken  their  way  back  to  Valencia, 
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without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  a   farewell  in- 
terview. 

Six  years  afterwards,  when  Don  Luis  di  Junqiiera 
was  gathered  to  his  Gotha  forefathers,  it  M'as  to  his 
widow  he  bequeathed  the  vast  inheritance  of  liis  fortune 
and  estates;  but  it  is  no  where  recorded  in  the  scandalous 
chronicles  of  Valencia,  that  the  fair  Carolina  Avas  ever 
moved  to  share  them  Nvith  Don  Juauito  d'Albufera. 


iteffin^.ltj-t^i.- 


AN   AWFUL   RECOLLECTION. 

BV   DERVVKNT    CONWAY, 
AUTHOR   OF   *'S0UTARV   WALKS   THROUGH   MANV   LANDS." 


I  WAS  once  the  witness  of  one  of  those  appalling  events, 
that  are  fortunately  but  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in 
this  world  of  pain  and  trouble j  but  Mbich  must  ever 
form  a  dark  speck  on  the  vista  of  past  years ,  to  him 
who  has  beheld  so  fearful  an  example  of  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  happiness.  My  tale  shall  be  an  unvarnished 
one; — it  needs  not  the  aid  of  imagination  to  impress  it 
AVith  a  character  of  deeper  interest,  than  that  which 
its  plain  and  terrible  trutli  has  affixed  to  it. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  1823, 
that  after  having  passed  a  winter  of  gaiety  in  Paris,  I 
4 eft  the  French  metropolis  for  S/ut,  with  the  design  of 
dividing  the  summer  between  that  place  and  Aix  la 
Chupelle;  and  on  one  of  the  daj's  towards  the  end  of 
April,  I  found  myself  at  that  celebrated  spot,  which 
has  given  a  generic  name  to  the  watering  places  of  our 
own  country. 

Of  (Spa,  it  may  truly  be  said,  "Spring  comes  slowly 
up  this  way;"  for  although  it  was  then  bordering  upon 
summer,— and  although,  in  descending  the  Meuse  from 
Namur,  I  had  seen  the  woods  hastening  to  array  them- 
selves in  their  garb  of  beauty,  that  the  blushes  of 
coming  May  might  be  hidden  from  the  garish  sun — 
here   summer  yet  stood  afar  off:    the  fir  trees  were 
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indeed  tipped  Avitli  their  bright  and  tender  shoots;  the 
clear  streams  Mere  at  their  siinuner  revels;  the  skies 
were  blue,  and  the  earth  green;  and  the  lark  was  in 
tiie  air,  and  the  plover  on  the  heath; —  but  the  chill 
clear  atmosphere  of  spring  was  around;  patches  of 
snow  yet  lay  on  the  neighbouring  heights;  and  neither 
the  hawthorn  nor  the  blackbird  was  ready  to  welcome 
the  approach  of  Ma^^:  but  Spa  had,  nevertheless,  its 
charms; — there  was  a  charm  in  the  open  country',  and 
the  invigorating  air;  and  there  was  luxury  in  the  deep 
silence  of  the  neighbouring  hills ,  after  the  tapage  of 
the  Rue  Neuve  ties  petits  champs. 

I  took  up  my  residence  in  one  of  those  boarding- 
houses,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  this  place.  Being 
yet  so  early  in  the  year,  the  number  of  inmates  Avas 
not  great;  and  it  so  happened,  that  from  eight  or  ten, 
tiiey  gradually,  during  the  first  >veek,  dwindled  away 
to  four,  leaving  only,  besides  myself,  an  English  lady 
and  her  daughter,  named  Bjam ,  and  a  young  gende- 
jnau  of  the  name  of  Morion.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  perfect  lady  than  Mrs.  Byam;  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  girl  more  truly  elegant  in  appearance,  or  more 
purely'  English  in  character,  than  Miss  Caroline  Byam. 
I  must  be  particular  in  my  descriptions  of  the  per- 
sonages of  my  story.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
1  may  create  the  greater  interest  in  their  fate.  But 
%vhy  should  I  seek  to  augment  this  interest,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  reader  a  portion  of  that  sadness 
Avhich  oppresses  me,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  smiling 
countenance  of  that  innocent  girl,  whose  fate — but  let 
me  not  anticipate.  I  wish  I  could  describe  Caroline 
Byam :  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  description  of  her 
features  should  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  her  counte- 
nance. I  can  say  nothing  more  definite  than  this; 
that  her  figure  was  full  of  grace — that  her  conuleuance 
was  radiant  with   beauty,    and  yoiitk,    and  gladness; 
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and  Mlieu  I  have  said ,  that  in  character — in  mind ,  she 
Mas  purely  English,  I  do  not  kuow  that  any  thing 
more  need  be  added:  she  was  frank,  ingenuous,  con- 
liding,  modest,  and  intelligent. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  a  resident  at  Spa,  before 
I  perceived  that  Charles  Morton  and  Caroline  Byam, 
were  more  to  each  other,  than  common  acquaintance; 
nor  did  Morton  seem  unworthy  of  the  affections  which 
he  appeared  to  possess.  The  descendant  of  an  honour- 
able lineage,  educated  in  the  first  of  our  English  uni- 
versities, and  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  had 
lately  been  called  to  the  bar  with  the  fairest  prospects 
opening  around  him.  To  a  highly  cultivated  mind ,  he 
added  much  of  what  is  usually  called  genius;  and  in 
him,  the  somewhat  exclusive  education  of  a  university, 
and  the  technicalities  of  a  legal  profession ,  had  been 
unable  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  or  to 
substitute  for  the  impulses  of  feeling,  one  cold  maxim 
of  worldly  selfishness.  Charles  Morton  was  the  model 
of  an  English  gentleman :  and  at  the  period  of  my 
sojourn  in  .Spa,  he  reached  his  twenty-fourth  birth-day: 
Caroline  Byam  was  five  years  younger. 

It  was  evident  that  the  attachment  between  these 
(wo  interesting  strangers  was  of  no  ordinary  kind:  and 
if  it  ever  could  be  the  privilege  of  human  reason,  to 
augur  future  felicity  from  present  promise,  it  might 
there  have  been  exercised;  for  happiness  had  already 
put  forth  her  fairest  blossoms,  and  they  had  outlived 
the  season  when  frost  might  have  blighted,  or  the 
canker  worm  fed  upon  them.  There  is  a  season  in 
love,  when  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  but  the  chro- 
niclers of  happiness — when  doubt  no  longer  finds  an 
abode,  and  when  jealousy  enters  in  no  more  3  nor  is  it 
till  then,  that  the  deep  and  hidden  treasures  of  tender- 
ness overflow:  such  love  as  this  dwelt  with  Charles 
and  Caroline. 
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It  may  be  presumed,  that  being  the  only  inmate  in 
the  same  house  with  3Irs.  Bjam,  Caroline,  and  Charles 
Morton,  I  should  soon  contract  an  intimacy  with  them: 
a  week  indeed  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  I  was  iu- 
cUided  in  all  their  plans.  In  the  morning,  we  walked 
together,  or  rode  in  compan3',  and  every  evening  was 
spent  in  music  or  conversation.  The  acquisition  of  a 
fourth  to  the  party  was  not  perhaps  disagreeable  to 
two  of  its  members;  for  although  the  attentions  of 
Caroline  towards  her  mother,  were  dutiful  and  con- 
stant, the  smile  with  which  she  used  to  reward  me, 
when  in  the  narrow  paths  that  wind  around  the  hills, 
I  would  motion  her  to  go  forward  with  Charles  Mor- 
ton, while  I  took  charge  of  her  mother,  yet  comes  to 
m^'  memory-  strangely  blended  with  the  expression  of 
liorror  that— but  I  am  again  about  to  anticipate. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  walks,  about  a  mouth  after 
my  arrival  at  Spa,  when  climbing  one  of  the  steep  zig- 
zag paths  opposite  to  the  town,  and  when  Caroline  and 
her  lover  were  a  few  yards  in  advance,  that  Mrs. 
Byam,  upon  mj-  observing  to  her,  how  full  of  grace 
were  her  daughter  and  her  companion,  said;  'Sit 
down  by  me  upon  this  rustic  chair,  Caroline  and 
Charles  will  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  without  missing 
us,  and  before  the^-  find  their  way  back,  I  shall  have 
disclosed  some  of  their  secrets,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  already  master  of  the  most  important  of  them;" 
aud  seating  ourselves  accordingly  by  the  side  of  the 
path ,  Mrs.  Byam  continued.  "I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  Caroline  aud  Charles  Morton  are  engaged;  aud  if 
a  mutual,  sincere,  aud  tried  attachment,  and  a  simi- 
larity of  tastes  aud  feelings,  afford  any  grounds  for 
prophecy-,  I  may  predict  happiness  from  their  union. 
God  grant  that  my  prediction  ma3'  prove  true.  We  have 
known  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  have  struggled 
against   poverty,   aud  its  attendant — neglect:  and  even 
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Caroline  lias  not  smiled  all  her  days.  But  let  me  com- 
mence my  brief  narrative,  else  we  may  be  interrupted. 
Captain  B^am,  Caroline's  father  and  my  husband, 
died  insolvent.  I  will  not  saj-  that  he  was  blameless; 
but  misfortune  had  a  share  in  bringing  him  to  beggar^-. 
He  always  believed  tliat  if  he  should  not  himself 
inherit  the  Byam  Castle  estate  during  life,  it  must  even- 
tually become  the  property  of  his  child;  and  the  extra- 
vagances that  accelerated  his  ruin,  may  on  that  account 
perhaps  admit  of  some  palliation.  At  the  time  of 
Captain  Byam's  death ,  Caroline  was  only  five  years 
old,  and  our  only  resource  was  the  slender  provision  of 
an  officer's  widow;  but  this  state  of  destitution,  I  con- 
fidently believed,  would  terminate  with  the  life  of  the 
owner  of  Castle  Byam.  Scarcely  a  yeav  had  elapsed, 
when  the  event,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward,  took 
place;  but  along  with  this  information,  1  received  the 
nulooked-for  intelligence,  that  another  claimant  had 
appeared  to  dispute  the  inheritance  with  my  child;  and 
had,  in  fact,  already  begun  to  exercise  his  assumed  riglits. 
I  Mas  thunderstruck;  but  how  could  I  contend  against 
wealth  and  possession;  no  one  was  willing  to  encounter 
risks  for  my  sake,  uor  could  I  expect  this;  and  after 
having  indignantly  refused  a  miserable  pittance  prof- 
fered by  the  usurper  of  our  right,  I  at  length  found 
that  composure  which  proceeds  from  the  consciousness 
that  our  destinies  are  fixed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  saw  Charles  Morton: 
he  M'as  then  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  lived  at  the  great 
house  hard  by.  Often ,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
he  would  put  questions  to  nie,  which,  for  a  moment, 
renewed  the  recollections  I  wished  to  banish  for  ever. 
"Why,''  he  would  say,  "do  yon  and  Miss  Caroline 
not  live  in  a  house  like  papa's," — "wlij-  has  Miss 
Caroline  not  a  governess,  as  m3-  sister  Emily  has,"  — 
or  "why  have  you  not  pines  and  grapes  after  dinner?'' 
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and  I  well  remember,  that  wlien  I  have  answered, 
"because,  love,  ^ve  have  no  money  to  get  these  things," 
the  tears  would  start  into  his  e^es,  and  he  would  say, 
"I  cannot  give  j'ou  a  large  house,  but  I  will  give  3011 
pines  and  grapes  M'ithout  money."  As  Charles  3Iorton 
grew  older,  he  began  to  discover,  probably  from  some 
casual  expressions  of  mine,  that  our  prospects  \vere  not 
what  they  once  had  been;  and  I  think  he  might  have 
somewhat  passed  his  fifHeenth  year,  when  I  one  day 
explained  to  him,  that  we  had  been  defrauded  of  our 
rights,  and  that,  iu  place  of  being  a  rich  heiress,  his 
playmate,  Caroline,  must  one  day  earn  her  own  bread. 
I  can  never  forget  Hie  expression  of  the  boy's  counle- 
nauce  at  that  moment^  and  it  was  in  (hat  moment,  as 
he  has  since  told  me,  that  the  boyish  resolution  was 
formed,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a  fixed  purpose 
— to  devote  himself  to  those  studies  which  might  aid  ids 
design  of  restoring  his  pla^-mate  to  her  rights.  It  was 
intended  b^'  his  father,  that  he  should  follow  no  pr(»- 
fession,  but  should  be,  what  is  called,  a  country-  gen- 
tleman: but  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  purpose,  and 
after  a  brilliant  career  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  now  a  little 
more  than  a  j'ear  ago,  that  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  in  possession  of  a  \evy  ample  fortune.  Caroline 
was  then  not  quite  eighteen,  and  he  pleaded  hard  with 
me  to  consent  to  his  union  with  her.  "Xo,  Charles," 
I  said,  "Caroline  is  penuyless;  she  is  not  indeed  less 
worthy  of  you  on  that  account;  but  sucli  will  not  be 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  or  of  your  relations:  finish 
wliat  you  have  so  nobly  begun}  you  say  her  rights  are 
indisputable,  establish  (hem,  and  as  the  heiress  of 
Byam  Castle,  Caroline  need  not  blush  to  be  led  into  the 
liall  of  3'our  ancestors:  she  will  not  love  you  less  be- 
cause she  is   rich."     He  acquiesced  iu  my  wish,  and 
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before  six  months  had  elapsed,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  perseverance  and  aiiilities  rcAvarded;  and 
the  purpose,  conceived  in  bo3hood,  achieved,  Caroline 
obtained  her  rights,  "and  now,  Charles,"  said  I, 
"spend  the  ensiiin*  spring  with  us  abroad,  and  upon 
our  return  to  England  in  four  mouths,  you  nia3'  ask  of 
me  what  boon  30U  will,  and  I  promise  3'ou  it  shall  be 
granted."  When  Mrs.  Bj'am  had  proceeded  thus  far 
in  her  narrative,  Caroline  and  Charles  appeared  at  the 
turn  of  the  path,  accelerating  their  pace  when  they 
perceived  us.  "This,"  continued  Mrs.  B^am,  as  they 
approached,  "is  a  full  disclosure,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add,  excepting  that  in  another  week  we  propose  re- 
turning to  England ,  when  I  shall  be  ([uite  ready  to 
redeem  my  promise." 

The  near  approach  of  the  day  that  M'onid  separate  me 
from  those  in  whom  I  felt  so  much  interest,  was  contem- 
plated by  me  with  painful  feelings;  but  I  looked  for- 
M'ard  Avith  pleasing  anticipation  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  exacted  of  me  by  Charles  Morton  and  Caroline, 
to  visit  them  in  their  own  house  during  the  winter; 
for  even  Caroline,  with  a  charming  bashfiiluess,  and 
transient  blush,  had  seconded  the  invitation:  and  besides, 
I  was  not  so  selfish  as  to  desire  a  postponement  of 
their  happiness.  They  deserved  to  be  happy :  for  deep, 
and  pure,  and  tender  was  their  attachment. 

"Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Byam ,  while  we  sat  after  tea 
the  same  evening  I  had  learned  the  little  history  I  have 
related ,  "3'ou  had  better  go  to  Maestricbt  to-morrow, 
where  you  say  you  ought  to  visit  a  friend  who  was 
once  kind  to  j'on;  the  journey  will  detain  j'ou  from  us 
only  two  days."  Charles  looked  at  Caroline ,  and  the 
tears  started  into  her  eyes;  "I  cannot  leave  her,"  said 
he,  placing  her  hand  between  his.  "Foolish  children," 
said  Mrs.  Byam,  with  a  smile.  "No,"  replied  he,  "we 
are  not  foolish;   we  shall  never  part  any  more;"  and 
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Caroline's  look,  full  ofconfidinglove,  auswered/'neverany 
more."  Fearfully  was  this  prediclion  destiued  to  be  verified. 

Anioug  the  niauy  exciusious  which  may  be  made 
from  Spa,  one,  the  most  interesting  perhaps,  we  had 
reserved  for  the  last  day  we  sh^ild  be  together.  It 
was,  to  the  ruined  Castle'  of  William  de  la  Merck,  a 
personage  better  known  through  modern  fiction,  than 
by  historical  record.  Fi'om  this  excursion ,  we  anti- 
cipated great  pleasure;  particularly^  as  it  would  be  the 
means  of  carrying  us  into  a  part  of  the  country  which 
we  had  not  before  visited;  and  we  had  often  spoken  of 
it  as  a  M'orthy  finale  to  our  residejice  at  Spa.  The 
reputed  ruins  of  this  castle,  are  situated  near  Stavelot, 
between  Avhich  and  Spa,  lies  a  tract  of  wild  country, 
consisting  partly  of  heathy  hills,  and  partly  of  flat 
swampy  land,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  fine 
verdure.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  ruins 
is  highly  romantic;  steep  hills  rising  abruptly  on  erery 
side,  and  the  river  Warge  forcing  its  way  between  them. 

It  was  now  the  evening  before  our  excursion,  and 
we  passed  it  together  as  usual ;  it  was  probably  the  last 
evening  we  should  form  a  domestic  circle,  and  with 
this  feeling,  partaken  by  us  all,  reserve  was  partly  laid 
aside;  a  glass  Mas  filled  by  us  in  the  English  fiishion, 
to  a  safe  arrival  at  home,  and  I  proposed  another  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  respective  hopes;  and  when 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  countenances  of  the  manly 
youth  and  the  lovely  girl  Avho  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  saw 
the  beautiful  blending  of  present,  deep-felt  happiness, 
vrith  the  anticipations  of  still  fuller  joj',  I  said  within 
myself,"  The  world  is  less  full  of  misery  than  men  say." 

The  morning  arrived;  and  never  did  morning  bring 
with  it  a  purer  air,  or  a  more  exhilarating  sun.  It 
was  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  a  day  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  me:  gaiety  presided  at  our  morning  repast, 
and  about  nine   o'clock  our  horses  were  in  readiness. 


■^ 
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Tlie  most  trivial  circumstance  of  tiiat  morning,  I  re- 
member, as  if  it  had  iiappened yesterday".  Caroline  Mas 
first  mounted;  she  rode  a  beautiful  grey  jennet,  the 
gift  of  Charles:  and  I  recollect  well,  that  I  stood  on 
the  door-way  several  minutes  in  admiration  of  her,  for- 
getting that  I  was  waited  for.  1  had  never  seen  Caro- 
line look  so  Iove]3%  Tlie  day  being  perfectly'  calm,  she 
>vore  a  gipsy  bonnet,  which  screened  her  from  the  sun, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  showed  to  one  standing  below, 
the  fine  contour  of  her  neck,  and  the  profusion  of 
ringlets  that  shaded  it:  her  eloquent  ejes  Avere  full  of 
(he  lustre  that  beams  anticipation;  her  lips  seemed 
ready  for  their  sweetest  smiles  ,  and  her  elegant  and 
beautifully  moulded  form  was  charmingly  set  off  by 
the  flexible  merino  habit ,  which ,  confined  by  a  girdle 
at  the  waist,  fell  in  that  natural  and  flowing  drapery 
which  at  the  same  time  hides,  and  yet  modestly  reveals. 
I  see  her  at  this  moment,  speeding  up  the  steep  accli- 
vity that  leads  to  the  Ge'ronstere ,  her  green  veil  floating 
behind ,  and  her  lover  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  to 
overtake  her;  while  she,  from  time  to  time,  turns  her 
head,  and  with  an  arch,  and  most  "winning  smile, 
beckons  us  onward. 

The  road  to  Stavelot  is  for  three  miles  the  same  as 
the  high  road  to  the  Prussian  frontier;  it  tlieu  turns 
to  the  right,  along  the  ridge  of  some  heathy  hills,  and 
reaches  Stavelot  eleven  miles  farther,  after  making  the 
various  and  often  extraordinary  circuits  which  the 
nature  of  the  country  renders  necessary.  This  being 
the  last  day  we  should  be  together,  we  did  not  separate 
into  parties;  we  all  rode  nearly  abreast,  generally  at 
a  walking  pace,  talking  of  "the  wild  boar  of  Arden- 
nes," and  his  former  exploits,  and  the  splendid  fiction 
in  which  they  are  recorded;  sometimes  stopping,  to 
point  out  to  each  other,  the  insdistinct  landmarks  that 
define  the  boundaries  of  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands, 
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soinetiaies  takiug  advaulage  of  a  stripe  ofgreea  sward 
by  the  road  side  (o  quickeu  our  pace,  aud  ofteu  for- 
geUiug  other  discourse,  in  adiuiratiou  of  tbe  surrouud- 
iug  prospects.  Not  tliat  these  were  either  beautiful  or 
I'oinaulic,  but  they  were  varied  and  agreeable,  and  seen 
under  a  cloudless  sky ,  aud  a  summer  sun :  deep  aud 
silent  valleys,  Avith  the  curling  smoke  of  the  few  scat- 
tered cottages;  small  lakes,  gleaming,  like  mirrors  set 
in  a  I'ugged  frame;  streams  glancing  like  liquid  silver; 
quiet  hills;  and  gentle  flocks,  raising  their  heads,  and 
turning  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  passed— these  were  the 
simple  features  of  the  landscape;  and  they  borrowed  a 
charm  from  the  tone  of  our  minds,  to  which  the  pure 
air,  and  the  pleasant  exercise  had  communicated  their 
iuflueuces.  The  dark  side  of  human  affairs  was  turned 
away  from  us:  the  world  lay  in  sunshine;  only  the 
gilded  eminences  rose  out  of  past  3ears,  aud  as  for  the 
future!  what  had  we  to  do  with  futurity? — life  Mas 
strong  within  us,  aud  joy  had  mingled  with  its  tide. 

We  had  now  but  one  valley  to  cross,  and  one  hill  to 
ascend ,  before  looking  doAvn  upon  the  ruins  we  were 
in  quest  of.  From  the  point  Avhich  we  had  now 
reached ,  the  road  made  a  very  remarkable  turn :  we 
plainly'  saw  it  ascend  the  opposite  hill,  but  in  place  of 
crossing  the  intervening  flat,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  a  mile,  it  made  a  circuit  of 
at  least  a  league,  round  the  valley  to  the. opposite 
heights.  We  reined  in  our  horses  a  moment.  "I 
tlilnk,"  said  I,  "we  shall  act  wisely  in  keeping  the 
road."  "Look,"  said  Caroline,  "here  is  a  path,"  I 
can  trace  it  across  the  whole  way  to  the  hill,  we  shall 
be  there  preseutl3'.''  "I  think  there  is  a  path,"  said 
Rlrs.  Byani.  "Charles  shall  go  first,  and  you  shall 
follow,  love."  "No,"  said  Caroline,  "to  me  belongs 
the  merit  of  the  discover^',  and,  therefore,  I  claim  the 
poiut   of  honour.     Charles   may   lead  the  way  as  we 
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return ;"  and  we  accordiuoly  entered  iipon  the  padi, 
Caroline  first,  next  her  lover,  Mrs.  Byani  third  ,  and 
myself  in  the  rear.  "My  horse  does  not  seem  to  like 
the  path,"  said  Charles,  "(he  ground  seems  swampy." 
Thus  Ave  proceeded ,  at  a  moderate  pace ,  talking  as 
gaily  as  before,  though  Charles  Morton  again  repeated, 
that  his  horse  had  a  strange  disinclination  to  the  road. 
We  Avere  now  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  opposite  height:  here,  the  p:ith  became  somewhat 
rugged ,  and  diverged  apparently  from  tlie  direct  line, 
while  a  beautiful  smooth  sward  stretched  before  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  "Come,"  said  Caroline,  reining 
in  her  jennet  for  a  moment,  and  turning  her  head,  as 
she  addressed  all  her  followers,  "Let  us  try  who  shall 
first  reach  the  hill;  how  smooth  and  beautiful  the  grass 
is."  I  saw  her  face  for  a  moment,  30uth  and  health 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  own  beautiful  smile  upon  her 
lips;  the  next,  she  had  turned  away,  and,  without 
Avaitiug  for  an  answer,  she  touched  her  horse,  and 
he  sprang  onwards  upon  the  bright  smooth  verdure.  O 
God!  that  moment  of  unutterable  horror!  I  saw  her 
dart  forward,  a  moment  the  ground  trembled,  (he 
next  I  saw  her  sink  beneath  it.  'Twas  but  a  moment 
— one  terrified  cry  from  the  animal  that  bore  her— one 
piercing  shriek  from  herself — and  all  was  over.  I  saw 
her  countenance,  and  that  expression  of  horror  (hat 
will  never  pass  from  my  memory ,  as  she  turned  Mith 
outstretched  arms  towards  her  betrothed,  and  thus,  she 
disappeared!  The  appeal  was  too  promptly  answered: 
Charles  sprang  from  his  horse  to  save,  or  perish  with, 
his  beloved;  and  the  last  breath  she  drew  was  breathed 
upon  his  cheek,  as  he  sank  beside  her. 

They  were  no  more  among  the  living:  the  green 
verdure  was  there,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  it:  only  a 
small  dark  spot  was  visible,  where  the  quagmire  had 
opened  to  receive  the  beautiful  and  the  young. 
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OUR  OWN  FIRE-SIDE. 
BY  John  Clark. 


Our  fire-side's  easy-cliair  — 

Is  there  auy  place  beside 
Where  such  pleasaut  cheer  we  share? 

Where  the  hours  so  geutly  glide? 
Though  but  humble  be  (he  fare 

That  Want's  daily  toils  provide, 
Dainty's  cup  can  ne'er  compare 
With  the  joy  that  sparkles  there, 

By  our  own  fire-side. 

Would  3'ou  meet  with  genuine  Mirih 

Where  she  comes  a  "willing  guest? 
'Tis  the  quiet  social  hearth, 

Well  I  wot,  she  loveth  bestj 
Where  the  little  ones  at  play 

Prattle  by  their  mother's  side. 
And  the  elder,  mildly  gay, 
Laugh  and  sing  the  hours  away, 

By  their  own  fire-side. 

Au  honest  man,  though  poor, 

Yet  ma3'  feel  an  honest  pride, 
While  he  tells  his  troubles  o'er 

Where  his  heart  hath  nought  to  hide. 
He  who  falls  from  high  estate 

No  great  grievance  hath  to  bide. 
If  he  calmly  meets  his  fate. 
Where  Content  and  Ouiet  wait 

By  the  rustic  fire-side. 
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Tliey  wlio  love  us  till  we  die, 

WIio  through  troubles  have  been  tried, 
Who  will  watch  the  closing  ej'e 

^'^^heu  all  grows  cold  beside — 
Where  shall  friends  lijie  these  be  found, 

Searcli  we  earth  and  ocean  wide?  ' 

Where,  on  all  this  weary  round, 
Save  that  hallowed  spot  of  ground 

Called  our  own  fire-side? 

In  my  cliiinuey's  cozy  nook 

Thus  I  chant  my  rustic  lay, 
'Neath  the  rafters,  brown  with  smoke 

Curling  up  for  many  a  day. 
Wealth  maj'  boast  his  splendid  hall, 

Pomp  and  luxury  and  pride, 
Sculptured  roof  and  pictured  wall — 
There's  no  comfort  in  them  all 

Like  my  own  fire-side. 
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Day  dawned.     Witliin  a  curfained  room, 
Filled,  to  faiutuess,  with  perfume, 
A  lady  laj-,  at  point  of  doom. 

Bay  closed.    A  child  had  seen  the  light: 
But  for  the  lady,  fair  and  bright, 
She  rested  in  undreaming  night ! 

Springs  came.    The  ladj^'s  grave  was  green; 
And,  near  it,  often-times  was  seen 
A  gentle  boy,  with  thoughtful  mien. 

Years  fled.     He  wore  a  manly  face,  ^ 

And  struggled  in  the  world's  rough  race, 
And  won,  at  last,  a  lofty  place. 

And  then — he  died ! . . .  Behold ,  before  ye, 

Humanity's  poor  sura  and  story;  — 

Life,  — Death,  — and  (all  that  is  of)  Glory. 


MOONSHINE. 

BV    THE    AUTHOR     OF     PETER    SIMPf-E. 


• 


Those  who  have  visited  our  West  India  possessionsj 
must  have  often  been  aunised  with  the  humour  and  cun- 
ning which  occasionally  appear  in  a  negro  more  endowed 
than  the  generality  of  his  race,  particuhirly  when  the 
master  also  happens  to  be  a  humorist.  The  swarthy  ser- 
vitor seems  to  reflect  his  patron's  absurdities;  and  having 
thoroughly  studied  his  character,  ascertains  how  far  he  cau 
venture  to  take  liberties  without  fear  of  punishment. 

One  of  these  strange  specimens  I  once  met  with  in  a  negro 
called  Moonshine,  belonging  to  a  person  equally  strange 
in  his  own  wa3',  who  had,  for  many  years,  held  the  situa- 
tion of  harbour-master  at  Port  Royal,  but  had  then  retired 
on  a  pension,  and  occupied  a  small  house  at  Ryde,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  His  name  was  Cockle,  but  he  had  long 
been  addressed  as  Captain  Cockle;  and  th's  brevet  rauk 
he  retained  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  person,  he  was 
very  large  and  fiit— not  unlike  a  cockle  in  shape:  so 
round  were  his  proportions,  and  so  unwieldy,  that  it  ap- 
l>eared  much  easier  to  roll  him  along  from  one  place  to 
another,  than  that  he  should  walk.  Indeed ,  locomotion 
Mas  not  to  his  taste:  he  seldom  went  much  farther  than 
round  the  small  patch  of  garden  which  was  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  in  which  he  had  some  pinks,  and  carnations, 
and  chrysanthemums,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 
His  head  was  quite  bald,  smooth,  and  shining  white;  his 
face  partook  of  a  more  roseate  tint,  increasing  in  depth 
till  it  settled  into  au  intense  red  at  the  tip  of  his  nose* 
lu.  3.  31 
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Cockle  Iiad  formerly  been  a  master  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
and  from  his  residence  in  a  warm  climate  had  contracted 
a  habit  of  potation,  which  became  confirmed  during  the 
long  period  of  his  situation  at  Port  Royal.  He  had  pur- 
chased Moonshine  for  three  hundred  dollars,  when  he 
9  was  about  seven  years  old ,  and ,  upon  his  return  to 
England,  had  taken  him  with  him. 

Moonshine  >vas  verj^  much  attached  to  his  master, 
very  much  attached  to  having  his  own  w^y,  and  was, 
farther,  very  much  attached  to  his  master's  grog  bottle. 

The  first  attachment  was  a  virtue,  the  second  human 
nature,  and  the  third,  in  the  opinion  of  Old  Cockle,  a 
crime  of  serious  magnitude.  I  very  often  called  upon 
Captain  Cockle,  for  he  had  a  quaint  humour  about  him 
which  amusedj  and,  as  he  seldom  went  out,  he  was 
alwa3's  glad  to  see  any  of  his  friends.  Another  reason 
was,  that  I  seldom  went  to  the  house  M'ithout  finding 
some  entertainment  in  the  continual  sparring  between 
the  master  and  the  man.  I  Mas  at  that  time  employed 
in  the  Preventive  Service,  and  my  station  was  about 
four  miles  from  the  residence  of  Cockle.  One  morning, 
I  stalked  in  and  found  him,  as  usual,  in  his  little  parlour 
on  the  ground  floor. 

"Well,  Cockle,  my  boy,  how  are  j'ou?'* 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Bob,  I'm  all  MTong.  I'm 
on  the  stool  of  repentance;  to  wit,  on  this  easy  chair, 
doing  penance,  as  you  perceive,  in  a  pair  of  duck 
trousers.  Last  night  I  was  half  seas  over,  and  tolerably 
liappy;  this  morning,  I  am  high  and  dry,  and  intolerably 
miserable.  Carried  more  sail  than  ballast  last  night, 
and  lost  my  head;  this  morning  I've  found  it  again, 
with  a  pig  of  ballast  in  it,  I  believe.  All  owing  to  my 
good  nature." 

"How  is  that,  Cockle?" 

"Why,  that  Jack  Piper  was  here  last  night;  and  ralher 
than  he  should  drink  all  the  grog  and  not  find  his  way 
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home,  I  drank  some  myself— he'd  been  in  a  bad  way 
if  I  had  not,  poor  fellow! — ^and  now,  j^ou  see.  Tin 
sufferiug  all  from  good  nature.  Easiness  of  disposition 
has  been  uiy  ruin,  and  has  rounded  me  info  this  ball, 
by  wearing  away  all  my  sharp  edges,  Bob.'' 

"It  certainly  Avas  very  considerate  and  very  kind  of 
you.  Cockle,  especially  when  we  know  how  much  301! 
must  have  acted  at  variance  Avith  your  inclinations." 

"Yes,  Bob,  3'es,  I  am  the  milk  punch  of  human  kind- 
ness; I  often  cry — when  the  chimne3-  smokes;  and  some- 
times' — when  I  laugh  too  much.  All  the  women  at  Port 
Ro^al  used  to  sa^'  that  I  was  a  man  of  feeling.  You 
see,  I  not  only  give  my  money,  as  others  will  do,  but, 
as  last  night,  I  even  give  my  head  to  assist  a  fellow- 
creature.  I  could,  however,  dispense  with  it  for  au 
hour  or  two  this  morning." 

"Nay,  don't  say  that;  for  although  you  might  dis- 
pense with  the  upper  part,  you  could  not  well  get  011 
without  your  mouth,  Cockle." 

*'Very  true,  Bob;  a  chap  without  a  mouth,  would  be 
like  a  ship  without  a  companion  hatch; — talking  about 
that,  the  combings  of  my  mouth  are  rather  dry — what 
do  you  say,  Bob,  shall  we  call  Moonshine?'' 

"Why  it^s  rather  broad  da3light  for  Moonshine." 

"He's  but  an  eclipse — a  total  eclipse,  I  may  sa3'.  The 
fact  is,  my  head  is  so  heav3',  that  it  rolls  about  on  my 
shoulders^  and  I  must  have  a  stiffeuer  down  m3'  thr(»at 
to  prop  it  up.  So,  Moonshine,  shine  out,  3'ou  black- 
faced  rascal! 

The  negro  was  outside,  cleaning  his  knives: — he  an- 
swered, but  continued  at  his  m  ork. 

"How  me  shine,  Massa  Cockle,  when  you  ueber  gib 
me  shiner?^' 

"No:  but  I'll  give  you  a  shinner  on  your  lower  limb, 
that  shall  make  3'oh  feel  planet-struck,  if  you  don't  show 
your  ugl3-  face,''  replied  Cockle. 
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"Massa  Cockle ,  yon  full  of  dictionary  dis  marning." 

"Come  here,  sir!" 

"Why  3011  so  parsonal  dis  marning ,  sir ,"  replied 
Moonshine,  rubbing  away  at  the  knife-board — "my  face 
uo  shine  more  dan  your  white  scull  widout  hair." 

''I  pulled  one  out,  3'ou  scoundrel,  every  time  j'ou 
stole  my  grog,  and  now  they  are  all  gone. — Hairs!  what 
should  I  do  with  heirs,  Avhen  I've  nothing  to  leave," 
continned  Cockle,  addressing  me— "hairs  are  like  rats, 
that  qnit  a  ship  as  soon  as  she  gets  old.  Now,  Bob,  I 
wonder  how  long  that  rascal  will  make  us  wait.  I 
brought  him  home  and  gave  him  his  freedom — but  give 
an  inch  and  he  takes  an  ell.  Moonshine,  I  begin  to  feel 
angry — the  tip  of  my  nose  is  red  already." 

"Come  directly,  Massa  Cockle." 

Moonshine  gave  two  more  rubs  on  the  board,  and 
then  made  his  appearance. 

"You  call  me,  sar?" 

"What's  the  use  of  calling  yon,  yoa  black  rascal!" 

"Now,  sar,  dat  not  fair — you  saj'  to  me,  Moonshine, 
always  do  one  ting  first — so  I  'bey  order  and  finish 
knives — dat  ting  done,   I  come  and  'bey  nest  order." 

"Well,   bring  some   cold   water  and  some  tum))lers." 

INIoonshiue  soon  appeared  with  the  articles,  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  room,  grinning  at  me. 

"Moonshine,  where  are  you  going,  j^ou  thief? — when 
did  you  ever  see  me  drink  cold  water,  or  offer  it  to 
my  friends?" 

"Neber  see  you  drink  it  but  once,  and  den  you  tipsy, 
and  tiuk  it  gin;  but  you  very  often  gib  noting  but 
water  to  your  friends,  Massa  Cockle.'^ 

"When,  you  scoundrel!" 

"Why,  very  often  you  say  dat  water  quite  strong 
enough  for  me." 

"That's  because  I  love  you,  .Moonshine.  Grog  is  a 
sad  enemy  to  us." 
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*'Massa  Cockle  real  fine  Cliristian — he  lub  him  eueiiiy," 
interrupted  Moonshine,  looking  at  me. 

"At  all  events,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  look  mine  enemy 
in  the  face — so  hand  us  out  the  bottle." 

Moonshine  put  the  bottle  on  the  table. 

''Jiow,  Bob,"  said  Cockle,  "what  d'ye  say  to  a  se^^en 
bell-er'^  Why,  hallo!  what's  become  of  all  the  grog?" 

"All  drank  last  night,  Massa  Cockle,  replied  Moon- 
shine. 

"Now,  you  ebony  thief,  I'll  swear  that  there  was 
half  a  bottle  left  when  I  took  my  last  glass;  fori  held 
the  bottle  up  to  the  candle  to  ascertain  the  ullage." 

"When  you  go  up  tairs,  Massa  Cockle,  so  help  me 
Gad!  not  one  drop  left  in  de  bottle." 

"Will  you  take  3'our  oath ,  Moonshine,  that  yon  did 
not  drink  any  last  night?" 

"No,  Massa  Cockle,  because  I  gentleman,  and  nebber 
tell  lie — me  drink,  because  you  gib  it  to  me." 

"Then  1  must  have  been  drunk  indeed.  Now,  tell 
me,  how  did  I  give  it  to  you? — tell  me  every  Mord 
M'hich  passed." 

"Yes,  Massa  Cockle,  me  make  you  recollect  all  about 
it.  When  Massa  Piper  go  awaj-,  you  look  at  bottel 
and  den  you  say,  "Fore  I  go  up  to  bed,  I  take  one 
more  glass  for  coming  up' — den  I  say,  "Pose  you  do, 
you  nebber  be  able  to  yo  up.'  Den  you  say,  'Moonshine, 
you  good  fellow  (you  always  call  me  good  fellow  Miieu 
you  want  me),  you  must  help  me.*  You  drink  you 
grog—  you  fall  back  in  de  chair,  and  30H  shut  first  one 
eye  and  den  you  shut  de  oder.  I  see  more  grog  on 
de  table:  so  I  take  up  de  bottel  and  I  saj',  'Massa  Cockle, 
you  go  up  stairs?'  and  you  say,  'Yes,  yes— directly.' 
Den  I  hold  de  bottel  up  and  say  to  you,  'Massa,  shall 
I  help  you?  and  you  say  'Yes,  you  must  help  me.' 
So  den  I  take  one  glass  of  grog,  'cause  you  tell  me  to 
help  you." 
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"I  didn't  tell  3'ou  to  help  j'oiirself  tlioagh,  yon  scoun- 
drel!" 

"Yes,  massa,  when  3'0ii  tell  me  to  help  you  with  de 
boKel,  I  'bey  order,  aud  help  myself.  Den,  sar,  I  waits 
little  more,  and  I  say,  'Massa,  now  you  go  up  'tairs,' 
and  you  start  up  and  you  wake,  and  you  say,  'Yes, 
yes;'  and  den  I  hold  up  and  show  you  bottel  again, 
and  I  say,  'Shall  I  help  yon,  luassa?'  and  den  3'OU  say 
'Yes.'  So  I  'be^'  order  again,  and  take  one  more  glass. 
Den  3'ou  open  mouth  and  you  snore— so  I  look  again 
and  I  see  one  liitel  glass  more  in  bottel,  and  I  call  you, 
'3Iassa  Cockle,  Massa  Cockle,'  and  30U  say,  'high — 
high!' — and  den  3'ou  head  fall  on  3'ou  chest,  aud  30U 
go  sleep  again— so  den  I  call  again  aud  I  saj-,  '.Massa 
Cockle,  here  one  lilly  more  drop,  shall  I  drink  it?'  aud 
you  nod  you  head  on  30U  bosom ,  and  say  noting — so 
I  not  -quite  sure,  and  I  say  again ,  'Massa  Cockle,  shall 
I  finish  this  lilly  drop?'  and  you  nod  you  head  once 
more.  Den  1  say,  'all  right,'  and  I  say,  '30U  ver^-  good 
belt,  Massa  Cockle;'  and  I  finish  de  bottel.  Now,  massa, 
you  ab  de  whole  tory,  aud  it  all  really  for  true." 

I  perceived  that  Cockle  was  quite  as  much  amused 
at  this  account  of  Moonshiue's  as  I  was  myself,  but  he 
put  on  a  blufT  look. 

"So,  sir,  it  appears  that  30U  took  advantage  of  my 
helpless  situation,  to  help  3'ourself." 

"JVIassa  Cockle,  just  now  you  tell  3Iassa  Farran  dat 
you  drink  so  much,  all  for  good  nature  to  Massa  Piper— 
I  do  same,  all  for  good  nature." 

"Well,  3Ir.  Moonshine,  I  must  have  some  grog,'' 
replied  Cockle,  "and  as  j^ou  helped  yourself  last  night, 
now  you  must  help  me; — get  it  how  you  can,  I  give 
you  just  ten  minutes " 

""Pose  you  gib  me  ten  shillings,  sar,"  interrupted 
Moonshine,  "dat  better." 
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"Cash  is  all  gone.  I  haven't  a  «ki!lick  (ill  quarter- 
day,  not  a  shot  iu  the  locker  till  Wednesday.  Either 
get  me  some  more  grog,  or  3'0h'1I  get  more  kicks  than 
halfpence." 

"You  no  ab  money— 3011  no  ab  tick — hoAV  I  get  ^rog, 
Massa  Cockle?  Missy  O'Bottom,  she  tell  me,  last  quarter 
day,  no  pay  whole  bill,  she  not  half  like  itj  she  say 
you  d — n  deceiver,  and  no  trust  more." 

"Confound  the  old  Itag!  Would  you  believe  it,  Bob, 
that  Mrs.  Rowbottora  has  -wanted  to  grapple  with  me 
these  last  two  j'ears — wants  to  make  me  landlord  of 
the  Goose  and  Pepper-box,  taking  her  as  a  fixture  m  ith 
the  premises.  I  suspect  I  should  be  the  goose,  and  she 
the  pepper-box, —  but  we  never  could  shape  that  course- 
In  the  first  place,  there's  too  much  of  her;  and,  in  the 
next,  there's  too  much  of  me.  I  explained  this  to  the 
old  lady  as  well  as  I  could;  and  she  swelled  up  as  big 
as  a  balloon,  saving,  that,  when  people  \vere  really 
attached ,  thej'  never  attached  any  weight  to  such 
trifling  obstacles." 

"But  30U  must  have  been  sweet  upon  her.  Cockle?" 

"Nothing  more  than  a  little  sugar  to  take  the  nauseous 
taste  of  my  long  bill  out  of  her  mouth.  As  for  the 
love  part  of  the  storj',  tliat  was  all  her  own.  I  never 
contradict  a  lad 3^,  because  it's  not  polite;  but  since  I 
explained,  the  old  woman  has  huffed,  and  won't  trust 
me  with  a  half  quartern— will  she,  3Ioousiiine?" 

"\o,  sar:  when  I  try  talk  her  over,  and  make  promise, 
she  sa3'  dat  all  moonshine.  But,  sar,  I  try  'gain — I 
tiuk  I  know  how."  And  Moonshine  disappeared,  leaving 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  his  plans  might  be. 

"I  wonder  you  never  did  marr3^.  Cockle,"  I  ob- 
served. 

'•You  would  not  wonder  if  30U  knew  all.  I  must  533-, 
that  once,  and  once  0UI3-,  I  was  ver3-  uear  it.  And  to 
whom  do  you  think  it  was — a  >Aoman  of  colour." 
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*'A  black  woman?" 

"No:  not  half  black,  only  a  quarter — wiiat  they  call 
a  quadroon  in  the  West  Indies.  But,  thauk  heaven! 
she  refused  me." 

"Refused  j^ou!  hang  it,  Cockle,  I  never  thought  that 
you  had  been  refused  by  a  woman  of  colour." 

"1  ivas,  though.  You  shall  hear  how  it  happened. 
She  had  been  the  quadroon  wife  (you  know  wliat  that 
means)  of  a  planter  of  the  name  of  Guiness^  he  died, 
and  not  only  bequeathed  her  her  liberty-,  but  also  four 
good  houses  in  Port  Royal,  and  two  dozen  slaves.  He 
had  been  dead  about  two  jears,  and  she  was  about 
thirty,  when  1  first  knew  her.  She  was  very  rich,  for 
she  had  a  good  income  and  spent  nothing,  except  in 
jewels  and  dress  to  deck  out  her  own  person,  which 
certainly  M'as  very  handsome,  even  at  that  time,  for 
she  never  had  had  any  family'.  Well,  if  I  Avas  not 
quite  in  love  Mith  her,  I  was  with  her  houses  and  her 
monej';  and  I  used  to  sit  in  her  verandah  and  talk 
Bentimental.  One  day  I  made  my  proposal.  'Massa 
Cockle,'  said  she  'dere  two  ting  I  not  like:  one  is,  I 
not  like  your  name.  'Pose  I  'cept  you  offer,  you  must 
change  30U  name.' 

"'Suppose  you  accept  my  offer,  Mistris  Guiness,  3'ou'll 
change  your  name.  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  change 
mine,'   I  replied. 

"'I  make  'quiry,  Massa  Cockle,  and  I  find  that  by 
act  and  parliaiueut  3'ou  get  anoder  name.' 

"'An  act  of  parliament!'  I  cried. 

"'Yes,  sar;  and  I  pay  five  hundred  gold  Joe  'fore  T 
hear  people  call  me  Missy  Cockle — dat  shell  fish,'  said 
she,  and  she  turned  up  her  nose. 

'"Humph!'  said  I,  'and  pray  what  is  the  next  thing 
which  you  wishi:" 

"'De  Oder  ting,  sar,  is,  30U  no  ah  coat  am  arms, 
no  a!)  seal  to  jour  ^vatch,  wid  bird  and  beast  pou  'ejn ; 
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now  pose  j'oii  promise  me  dat  you  talce  oder  name, 
and  buy  iim  coat  am  arms;  den,  sar,  I  take  de  matter 
into  'sideratiou. ' 

"'Save  30iirse!(  tlie  trouble,  ma'am,'  said  I,  jiimpin" 

up;  'm3'  answer  is  short I'll  see  you  and  your  whole 

generation  hanged  first!'" 

"Well ,  that  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  wind-up  to  a 
proposal;  but  here  comes  Moonshine." 

The  black  entered  the  room,  and  put  a  full  bottle 
down  on  the  table. 

"Dare  it  is,  sar,"  said  he,  grinning. 

"Well  done.  Moonshine,  now  I  forgive  you ;  but  how 
did  you  manage  it?'' 

"Me  tell  you  all  de  tory,  sar—  first  I  see  Missy  O'Bot- 
tom,  and  £  say,  'how  you  do,  how  30U  find  yousel  dis 
marning?  Massa  come,  I  tink,  by  an  bye,  but  he  almost 
'fraid,'  I  said.  She  say,  'What  he  'fraid  for?'  'He  tink 
you  angry— not  like  see  him — no  lub  him  any  more: 
he  very  sorry,  very  sick  at  'art — he  very  much  in  lub 
wid  3'ou.'" 

"The  devil  you  did"  roared  Cockle;  "now  I  shall  be 
bothered  again  with  that  old  woman ;  I  wish  she  was 
moored  as  a  buoj'  to  the  Royal  George." 

"Massa  no  hear  all  jet.  I  say,  'Miss  O'Bottom,  'pose 
you  no  tell?'  'I  tell.' — 'Massa  call  for  clean  shirt  dis 
morning,  and  I  say,  it  no  clean  shirt  Any,  sar^'  he  sa^^, 
'bring  me  clean  shirt;'  and  den  he  put  him  on  clean 
shirt,  and  he  put  him  on  clean  duck  trousers,  he  make 
me  brush  him  best  blue  coat.  I  say,  'what  all  this  for, 
massa?'  He  put  him  hand  up  to  him  head,  and  he  fetch 
him  breath  and  say—'  I  'fraid  Missy  O'Bottom  no  hear 
me  now — I  no  ab  courage;'  and  den  he  sit  all  dress 
read^',  and  no  go.  Den  he  say,  'Moonshine,  gib  me 
one  glass  grog,  den  I  ab  courage.'  '  I  go  fetch  bottel, 
and  all  grog  gone — not  one  lilly  drop  left;  den  mas.sa 
fall  down  iiiump  in  him  big  chair,  and  say,  'I  neber  cau 
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go.'  'But,'  say  Missy  0'Bo(toni,  'wlij'  he  no  send  for 
some?'  ''Cause,'  I  .«a3',  'quarter-day  not  come — money 
all  gone.'' — Den  say  she,  'if  3'ou  poor  massa  so  very 
bad,  den  I  trust  you  one  bottel — you  gib  my  complimens 
and  say,  I  ver^-  appy  to  see  him,  and  stay  at  home.' — 
Den  I  say,  'Missy  O'Bottom  pose  massa  not  come  soon 
as  he  take  one  tMo  glass  grog  cut  my  head  off.'  Dat 
all,  sar." 

"That's  all,  is  it?  A  pretty  scrape  you  have  got  me 
into,  you  scoundrel!     What's  to  be  done  now?" 

'Wh3',  let's  have  a  glass  of  grog  first,  Cockle,"  replied 
I,  "we've  been  waiting  a  long  while  for  it,  and  we'll 
then  talk  the  matter  over." 

"Bob,  30U  're  sensible,  and  the  old  woman  was  uo 
fool  in  sending  the  liquor— it  requires  Dutch  courage 
to  attack  such  a  Dulcli -built  old  schuytj  let's  get  the 
cobwebs  out  of  our  tluoats,  and  then  we  must  see  how 
we  can  get  out  of  this  scrape.  I  expect  that  I  shall 
pay  'dearly  for  my  whistle'  this  time  I  wet  mine.  Now, 
"What's  to  be  done.  Bob?" 

"I  think  that  you  had  better  leave  it  to  Moonshine,'' 
said  I. 

"So  I  -will. — Now,  sir,  as  30u've  got  me  into  this 
Bcrape ,  you  must  get  me  out  of  it. — D'ye  hear?" 

"Yes,  Massa  Cockle,  I  tink — but  no  ab  courage.'' 

"I  understand  you,  you  sooty  fellow — here,  drink  this, 
and  see  if  it  \\ill  brighten  up 3'our  wits.  He's  a  regular 
turnpike,  that  fellow,  every  thing  must  pa^-  toll." 

"Massa  Cockle,  I  tell  Miss^^  O'Bottom  dat  30U  come 
soon  as^'ou  ab  two  glass  grog  j  'pose  you  only  drink  one." 

"That  won't  do,  Moonshine,  for  I'm  just  mixing  my 
second 5  jou  must  find  out  something  better." 

"One  glass  grog,  massa,  gib  uo  more  dan  one  lought 
— dat  3'ou  ab — " 

"Well,  then,  here's  another.  —  Now  recollect ,  before 
you   di'ink   it,   3  ou  are    to   get   me  out   of  this  scrape; 
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if  not,  you  get  into  a  scrape,  for  I'll  beat  yoii  as — as 
white  as  snow." 

"'Pose  you  no  wash  nigger  white,  you  no  mangle 
him  white,  Massa  Cockle,"  added  Moonshine. 

"The  fellow's  ironimj  me,  Bob,  ar'nt  he  ?"  said  Cockle, 
laughing.  "Now,  before  you  drink,  recollect  the  con- 
ditions." 

"Drink  first,  sar,  make  sure  of  dat,"  replied  Moon- 
shine, swallowing  off  the  brandy;  "tink  about  it  after- 
wards.— Eh!  I  ab  it,"  cried  Moonshine,  who  disappeared, 
and  Cockle  and  I  coiitiuned  in  conversation  over  our 
grog,  which  to  sailors  is  acceptable  in  any  one  hour 
in  the  twenty-four.  About  ten  minutes  afterwards 
Cockle  perceived  Moonshine  in  the  little  front  garden. 
"There's  that  fellow.  Bob;  what  is  he  about?" 

"Only  picking  a  nosegay,  I  believe,"  replied  1,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"The  rascal,  he  must  be  picking  all  my  chrysanthe- 
mums.    Stop  him,  Bob." 

But  Moonshine  vaulted  over  the  low  pales,  and  there 
was  no  stopping  him.  It  ^vas  nearly  an  hour  before  he 
returned;  and  when  he  came  in,  we  found  that  he  was 
dressed  out  in  his  best,  looking  quite  a  dandy,  and  with 
some  of  his  master's  finest  flowers,  in  a  large  nosegay, 
sticking  in  his  waistcoat. 

"All  right,  sar,  all  right;  dat  last  glass  grog  gib  me 
fine  idee;  you  neber  ab  more  trouble  bout  Missy  O'Bot- 
tom." 

"Well,  let's  hear,"  said  Cockle. 

"I  dress  niysel  bery  'pruce,  as  you  see,  massa.  I 
take  nosegay — " 

"Yes,  I  see  that,  and  be  hanged  to  you." 

"Neber  mind,  Massa  Cockle.  I  sa3'  to  Missy  O'Bot- 
tom,  'massa  no  able  come,  he  very  sorry,  so  he  send 
me;'  'well,'  she  say,  'AVhat  you  ab  to  say,  sit  down. 
Moonshine,  you   very   nice  man.'     Den   I  say,  'Massa 
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Cockle  liib  you  very  much,  he  tiuk  all  day  how  he 
make  j'ou  appy;  den  he  say,  Missy  OBottom  very  fine 
'oman,  make  very  fine  M'^ife.'  Den  Missy  O'Bottom  say, 
'lop  a  moment,'  and  she  bring  a  bottel  from  cupboard, 
and  nie  drink  sometiug  did  make  'tomach  feel  really 
warmj  and  den  she  say,  'Moonshine,  what  3'ou  massa 
say?'  den  I  say,  massa  say,  'you  fine  'oman,  make  good 
wife;'  but  he  shake  urn  head,  and  saj',  'I  very  old  man, 
no  good  for  uotiug;  I  link  all  day  how  I  make  her 
f*rpy?  ^^^  I  fiu<i  out— Moonshine,  you  30ung  man,  you 
'andsome  feller,  j'ou  good  servant,  I  not  like  you  go 
way,  but  I  tiuk  you  make  Missy  O'Bottom  very  fine 
'usband;  so  I  not  care  for  myself,  you  go  to  Missy' 
O'Bottom,  and  tell  I  send  you,  dat  I  part  wid  you,  and 
give  you  to  her  for  usband.'" 

Cockle  and  I  burst  out  langhiug.  "Well,  and  what 
did  Mrs.  Rowbottom  say  to  that?" 

"yhe  jumb  up,  and  try  to  catch  me  hair,  but  I  bob 
my  head,  and  she  miss;  den  she  say,  'you  filthy  black 
rascal,  you  tell  you  massa,  pose  he  ever  come  here, 
I  break  his  white  bald  pate;  and  pose  j'ou  ever  come 
here,  I  smash  you  woolly  black  skull.'— Dat  all,  Massa 
Cockle;  3011  see  all  right  now,  and  I  quite  dry  wid 
talking." 

"All  right!  do  3'ou  call  it.  I  never  meant  to  fjuarrel 
with  the  old  woman;  what  d'ye  think,  Bob — is  it  all 
right?" 

"Why,  you  must  either  have  quarrelled  with  her,  or 
married  her;  that's  clear." 

"Well,  then,. I'm  clear  of  her,  and  so  it's  all  right. 
It  a'nt  every  man  who  can  get  out  of  matrimony  by 
sacrificing  a  nosegay'  and  two  glasses  of  grog." 

"Tree  glasses,  Massa  Cockle,"  said  Moonshine. 

"Well,  three  glasses;  here  it  is,  30U  dog,  and  its  dog 
t;lieap,  (00.  Thank  Cod,  next  Weducsday's  quarter  (hiy. 
l(iob,  you  must  dine  with  jue— cut  (he  service  for  to-day.'^ 
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"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  I,  "and  I'll  salve  my 
conscience  by  walking  the  beach  all  night ;  but,  Cockle, 
look  here,  there  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bottle,  and  you 
have  no  more.  I  am  like  3  ou,  with  a  clean  swept  hold. 
You  acknowledge  the  difficulty?" 

"It  stares  me  in  the  face,  Bobj  what  must  be  done?" 

"I'll  tell  you — in  the  first  place,  what  have  you  for 
dinner?" 

"Moonshine,  what  have  we  got  for  dinner?" 

"Dinner,  sar;  me  not  yet  tiuk  about  dinner.  What 
you  like  to  ab,  sar?" 

"What  have  we  got  in  the  house,  Moonshine?" 

"Let  me  see,  sar;  first  place,  we  ab  very  fine  piece 
picklum  pork;  den  we  hab  picklum  pork;  an  den^ — let 
me  tiuk — den  we  ab,  we  hab  picklum  pork,  sar." 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Bob,  that  we  have 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  pickled  poi'k;  can  you  dine  of 
that  V" 

"Can  a  duck  swim,  Cockle?" 

"Please,  sar,  we  ab  plenty  pea  for  do(/  baddi/,"  said 
Moonshine. 

"Well,  then,  Cockle,  as  all  (hat  is  required  is  to  put 
the  pot  on  the  fire,  3'ou  can  probably  spare  Moonshine, 
after  he  has  done  that,  and  we  Avill  look  to  the  cookery; 
start  him  off  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Johns,  and  he  can 
bring  back  a  couple  of  bottles  from  my  quarters." 

"Really  dat  very  fine  tought,  Massa  Farren;  I  put  in 
pork,  and  den  I  go  and  come  back  in  one  hour." 

"That  3'ou  never  will,  Mr.  Moonshine;  what's  o'clock 
noAV?  mercy  on  us,  how  time  flies  in  your  compan3't 
Cockle,  it  is  nearly  four  o'clock,  it  will  be  dark  at  six." 

"Neber  mind,  sar,  me  always  ab  moonshine  whereber 
]  go,"  said  the  black,  showing  his  teeth, 

"It  will  take  two  hours  to  boil  (he  pork,  Bob;  (hat 
fellow  has  been  so  busy  this  morning,  that  he  has  quite 
forgot  the  dinner." 
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'*AH  you  business,  Massa  Cockle." 

*'Very  true;  but  now  start  as  soon  as  j'ou  can,  and 
come  back  as  soou  as  you  can;  here's  the  note." 

Moonshine  took  the  note,  looked  at  the  direction,  as 
if  he  could  read  it,  an  iu  a  few  minutes  he  was  seen 
to  depart. 

"And  now,  Cockle,"  said  I,  "as  Moonshine  will  be 
gone  sometime,  suppose  you  spin  us  a  yarn  to  pass 
away  the  time." 

'Til  tell  3'ou  what,  Bob,  I  am  not  quite  so  good  at 
that  as  I  used  to  be.  I've  an  idea  that  when  m^'  pate 
became  bald,  my  memory  oozed  away  by  insensible 
perspiration." 

"Never  mind,  you  must  have  something  left,  you 
can't  be  quite  empty." 

*'No,  but  my  tumbler  is;  so  I'll  just  fill  that  up,  and 
then  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  go  to  sea." 

"The  very  thing  that  I  should  like  to  hear  above  all 
others." 

♦'Well,  then,  30U  must  know  that,  like  cockles  in  ge- 
neral, I  was  born  on  the  sea-shore,  just  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  out  of  Dover ,  towards  i^liakspeare's  Cliff.  My 
father  was  a  fisherman  b3'  profession,  and  a  smuggler 
bj'  practice,  all  was  fish  that  came  to  his  net;  but  his 
cottage  Avas  small,  he  was  supposed  to  be  ver^'  poor, 
and  a  verj-  bad  fisherman,  for  he  seldom  brought  home 
manj' ;  but  there  was  a  reason  for  that,  he  verj-  seldom 
put  his  nets  overboard.  His  chief  business  Ia3- iu  taking 
out  of  vessels  coming  down  channel,  goods  which  were 
shipped  and  boudel  for  exportation,  and  running  them 
on  shore  again.  You  know.  Bob,  that  there  are  many 
articles  which  are  not  permitted  to  enter  even  upon 
paying  dut3-,  and  when  tiiese  goods,  such  as  silks,  Ac , 
are  seized  or  taken  in  prizes,  the3-  are  sold  for  expor- 
tation. Now,  it  Avas  then  the  custom  for  vessels  to 
take  them  on  board   iu   the  river,    and   run   them   on 
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shore  as  they  went  down  cliauuel,  and  tlie  fishing-boats 
were  usually  employed  for  this  service;  my  father  was 
a  weliknown  hand  (or  this  kind  of  ^\  ork,  for  not  being 
suspected  he  was  alwa^'s  fortunate;  of  course,  had  he 
once  been  caught,  they  Avould  have  had  their  eyes  upon 
him  after  he  had  suffered  his  punishment.  Now  the  Avay 
my  father  used  to  manage  was  this ,  there  was  a  long 
tunnel  drain  from  some  houses  used  as  manufactories, 
about  a  hundred  y.irds  above  bis  cottage,  which  extend- 
ed out  into  the  sea  at  low  water  mark,  and  which 
passed  on  one  side  of  our  cottage.  My  father  had  cut, 
from  a  cellar  in  the  cottage  into  the  drain,  and  as  it; 
was  large  enough  for  a  man  to  kneel  down  in,  be  used 
to  come  in  at  low  water  wi(h  his  coble,  and  make  fast 
the  goods,  properly  secured  from  the  wet  and  dirt  ia 
tarpaulin  bags,  to  a  rope,  which  led  from  the  cellar  to 
the  sea  through  the  drain.  When  the  water  had  flowed 
sufficiently  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  he  then 
threw  the  bags  overboard,  and,  securing  (lie  boat,  went 
to  the  cottage,  hauled  up  the  articles,  and  secured  them 
too;  d'ye  understand?  my  father  had  no  one  to  assist 
him  but  my  brother,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  seven 
years  older  tlian  myself,  and  my  mother,  who  used  to 
give  a  helping  hand  when  required;  and  thus  did  he 
keep  his  own  counsel,  and  grow  rich;  when  all  was 
right,  he  got  his  boat  over  into  the  harbour,  and  having 
secured  her,  he  came  home  as  innocent  as  a  lamb.  I 
was  then  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  ant  went  Mith 
my  father  and  brolher  in  the  coble  for  she  required 
tliree  hands,  at  least,  to  manage  her  properly,  and, 
like  a  tin-pot,  although  not  very  big,  I  was  ver^'  useful. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  m^'  father  had  notice  that  a 
brig,  laying  in  Dover  harbour,  Mould  sail  the  next  day, 
and  that  she  had  on  board  of  her  a  quantity  of  lace 
and  silks,  purchased  at  the  Dover  Cus(oui-house  for 
exportation,  which  he  was  to  put  on  shore  again  to  be 
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sent  up  to  London.  The  sending  up  to  London  we 
had  nothing^ to  do  with;  the  agent  at  Dover  managed 
all  that;  we  only  left  the  articles  at  his  house,  and  then 
received  llie  money  on  the  nail.  We  went  to  the  liar- 
bour,  where  we  found  the  brig  hauling  out,  so  we  made 
all  haste  to  get  away  before  her.  It  blew  fresh  from 
the  northward  and  eastward,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sea  running.  As  we  were  shoving  out,  the  Loudon 
agent,  a  jolly  little  i*ound-faced  fellow,  in  black  clothes, 
and  a  bald  white  head  ,  called  to  us,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  board  a  vessel  in  the  offing,  and  asked  whe- 
ther  we  Avould  take  him.  This  was  all  a  ruse,  as  he 
intended  to  go  on  board  of  the  brig  Mith  us  to  setlle 
matters,  and  their  return  in  the  pilot  boat.  Well,  we 
hoisted  our  jib,  drew  aft  our  foresheet,  and  were  soon 
clear  of  the  harbour;  but  we  found  that  there  was  a 
devil  of  a  sea  running,  and  more  wind  than  we  bar- 
gained for;  the  brig  came  out  of  the  harbour  with  a 
flowing  sheet,  and  we  lowered  down  the  foresail  to 
reef  it — fatlier  and  brother  busy  about  that,  while  I 
stood  at  the  helm,  when  the  agent  said  to  nie,  'when 
do  you  mean  to  make  a  vojage?'  'Sooner  than  father 
thinks  for,'  said  I,  'for  I  want  to  see  (he  world.'  It 
was  sooner  than  I  thotu/ht  for  too,  as  30U  shall  hear. 
As  soon  as  the  brig  was  well  out,  we  ran  down  to 
her,  and  with  some  difficulty  my  father  and  the  agent 
got  on  board,  for  the  sea  was  high  and  cross,  the  tide 
setting  against  tlie  wind ;  my  brother  and  I  Avere  left 
in  the  boat  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  brig;  but  as 
my  brother  was  casting  off  the  rope  forward,  his  leg 
caught  in  the  bight,  and  into  the  sea  he  went;  how- 
ever, they  hauled  him  on  board,  leaving  me  alone  in  the 
coble.  It  was  not  of  much  consequence,  as  I  could 
manage  to  follow  before  the  wind  under  easj'  sail, 
without  assistance;  so  I  kept  her  in  the  wake  of  the 
brig,  both  of  lis  running  nearly  before  it  at  the  rate  of 
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five  mfles  an  hour,  waKing  till  my  father  should  have 
made  up  his  packages,  of  a  proper  size  lo  walk  through 
the  tunnel  drain. 

"The  channel  was  full  of  ships,  for  the  westerly  winds 
had  detained  them  for  a  long  time.  I  had  followed  the 
brig  about  an  hour,  when  the  ageut.went  on  shore  in 
a  pilot  boat,  and  I  expected  my  father  M'ould  soon  be 
ready;  then  the  wind  veered  more  towards  the  south- 
ward, with  dirt;  at  last  it  came  ou  foggy,  and  I  could 
hardly  see  the  brig,  and,  as  it  rained  hard  and  blew 
harder,  I  Avished  that  my  father  was  ready,  for  my 
arms  ached  with  steering  the  coble  for  so  long  a  while. 
I  could  not  leave  the  helm,  so  1  steered  ou  at  a  black 
lump,  as  the  brig  looked  through  the  fog:  at  last  the 
fog  was  so  thick  that  I  couid  not  see  a  yard  beyoud 
the  boat,  and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  steer.  I  began 
to  be  frightened,  tired,  and  cold,  and  hungry  I  certainly 
was.  Well,  I  steered  on  for  more  than  an  hour,  when 
the  fog  cleared  up  a  little,  and  then  I  saw  the  stern 
of  the  brig  just  before  me.  My  little  heart  jumped 
with  delight;  and  I  expected  that  she  would  round-to 
immediately,  and  that  my  father  would  praise  me  for 
my  conduct;  and,  what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
that  I  should  get  somethiug  to  eat  and  drink.  But  no: 
she  steered  on  right  down  channel,  and  I  followed  for 
more  than  an  hour  more,  when  it  came  ou  to  blow 
very  hard,  and  I  could  scarcely  manage  the  boat— she 
pulled  my  little  arms  off,  and  I  was  quite  exhausted. 
The  weather  now  cleared  up,  and  I  imuiediately  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  the  briy,  but  a  bark  which  I 
had  got  hold  of  in  the  fog,  so  that  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do;  but  I  did  as  most  boys  of  nine  years  old  Mould 
have  done  who  were  frightened,  I  sat  down  and  cried, 
still,  however,  keeping  the  tiller  in  my  hand  and  steering 
as  Avell  as  I  could.  At  last,  I  could  hold  it  no  longer, 
I  ran  forward ,  let  go  the  fore  and  jib  haulyards  and 
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hauled  (]o%vn  the  sails;  drag  them  into  the  boat  I  could 
not,  and  there  I  was,  like  a  young  bear  adrift  in  a 
washing-tub.  I  looked  all  round  me,  and  there  were 
no  vessels  near;  the  bark  bad  left  me  two  miles  astern, 
it  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  s.  e.  ,  with  a  heavy 
sea;  the  gulls  and  sea  birds  wheeled  and  screamed  la 
the  storm;  and  as  I  thought,  when  they  came  close  to 
me,  looked  at  me  with  their  keen  eyes,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'What  the  devil  are  you  doing  there?'  The  boat 
was  as  light  as  a  cork,  and  although  she  was  tossed 
and  rolled  about  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  bold-on;  vshe 
shipped  no  water  of  auj^  consequence,  for  the  jib  in 
the  water  forward  had  brought  her  bead  to-wind,  and 
acted  as  a  sort  of  floating  anchor.  At  last  there  was 
nothing  in  sight,  so  1  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  fell  asleep.  It  was  daylight  before  I  awoke, 
and  then  I  got  up  and  looked  round  me — it  blew  harder 
than  ever;  and,  altliough  there  were  some  vessels  at 
a  distance,  scndding  before  the  gale,  they  did  not  mind, 
or  perhaps  see  me.  I  sat  very  melancholy  the  M'hole 
da3',  the  tears  ran  down  my  clieeks,  my  eyes  were 
full  of  salt  from  the  spray — I  saw  at  last  nothing  but 
the  roaring  and  trembling  waves.  I  prayed  every 
prayer  1  knew,  that  is,  1  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Belief,  and  as  much  of  the  Catechism  as  I  could  recollect. 
It  rained  in  torrents — I  was  wet,  starving,  and  miserably 
cold.  At  night  I  again  fell  asleep  from  exhaustion.  The 
morning  broke  again,  and  the  sun  shone,  the  gale  was 
breaking  off,  and  I  felt  more  cheered;  but  I  was  now 
ravenous  from  hunger,  as  well  as  choking  from  thirst, 
and  I  was  so  Aveak  that  I  could  scarcely  s(and.  I 
looked  round  me  ever^'  now  and  then,  and  lay  down 
again.  In  tlie  afternoon  I  saw  a  large  vessel  standing 
right  for  me;  this  gave  me  courage  and  strength.  I 
stood  up  and  waved  my  bad,  and  they  saw  me — the 
sea  was  still  running  very  high,  but  the  wind  had  gone 
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down.  Slie  ronnded-to  so  as  to  bring  me  nnder  her 
lee.  Send  a  boat  she  could  not,  but  the  sea  bore  her 
down  upon  me,  and  I  was  soon  close  to  her.  Men  in 
the  chains  were  ready  with  ropes ,  and  I  knew  that 
this  was  m^'  only  chance.  At  last,  a  very  heavy  sea 
bore  her  right  down  upon  the  boat,  lurching  over  on 
her  beam  ends,  her  main  chains  struck  the  boat  and 
sent  her  down,  while  I  was  seized  by  the  scuff  of  I  he 
neck  by  two  seamen ,  and  bore  aloft  by  them  as  the 
vessel  returned  to  the  weather-roil.  They  hauled  nie 
in,  and  I  was  safe.  It  was  neck  or  nothing  Mith  me 
then;  wasn't  it.  Bob?" 

"It  was,  indeed,  a  miraculous  escape,  Cockle." 
"Well,  as  soon  as  they  had  given  me  something  to 
eat,  I  told  my  story: —  and  it  appeared  that  she  was 
an  East  ludiaman  running  down  Channel,  and  not  likely 
to  meet  with  any  thing  to  send  me  back  again.  The 
passengers,  especially  the  ladies,  were  very  kind  to 
me:  and  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  why,  I  took  my 
first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies." 
"And  your  father  and  jour  brother?" 
"Why ,  when  I  met  them ,  which  I  did  about  six 
years  afterwards,  1  found  that  they  had  been  in  much 
the  same  predicament,  having  lost  the  coble,  and  the 
weather  being  so  bad  that  they  could  not  get  on  shore 
again.  As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  they  took  their 
first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies;  so  there  was  a  dis- 
persion of  an  united  family — two  went  west,  one 
went  east,  coble  went  down,  and  mother,  after  waiting 
a  month  or  two,  and  snpposing  father  dead,  Avent  off 
with  a  soldier.  All  dispersed  by  one  confounded  gale 
of  wind  from  the  northward  and  east\^'ard ,  so  (hat's 
the  way  that  I  %vent  to  sea,  Bob.  And  now  it'.s  time 
that  Moonshine  was  back." 

But  Moonshine  kept  us  waiting  for  sonje  time:  when 
be  returned  it  was  then  fiuile  dark,  and  ^e  bad  lighted 
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candles,  anxiously  waiting  for  liim;  for  not  only  was 
the  bottle  empty,  but  we  were  very  hungry.  At  last 
we  heard  a  conversation  at  the  gate ,  and  Moonshine 
inade  his  appearence  with  the  two  bottles  of  spirits, 
and  appeared  himself  to  be  also  in  high  spirits.  The 
pork  and  peas  pudding  soon  were  on  the  table.  We 
dined  heartily,  and  were  sitting  over  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  bottle  in  conversation,  it  being  near  upon  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  we  heard  a  noise  at  the  gate — 
observed  some  figures  of  men,  who  stayed  a  short  time 
and  then  disappeared.  The  door  opened,  and  Moonshine 
went  out.  In  a  few  seconds  he  returned ,  bringing  in 
his  arms  an  anker  of  spirits,  which  he  laid  on  the  floor, 
grinning  so  wide  that  his  head  appeared  half  oflf.  With- 
out saying  a  word ,  he  left  the  room  and  returned 
with  another. 

"Why,  what  the  devil's  this?"  cried  Cockle. 

Moonshine  made  no  answer,  but  went  out  and  in 
until  he  had  brought  six  ankers  in,  one  after  another, 
wliich  he  placed  in  a  row  on  the  floor.  He  then  shut 
the  outside  door,  bolted  it,  came  in,  and  seating  him- 
self on  one  of  the  tubs,  laughed  to  an  excess  which 
compelled  him  to  hold  his  sides ;  during  which  Cockle 
and  I  were  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and  suspense. 

"Where  the  devil  did  all  this  come  from?"  cried 
Cockle,  actually  getting  out  of  his  easy  chair.  "Tell 
me,  sir,  or  by " 

"I  tell  you  all,  Massa  Cockle: — you  find  me  better 
friend  dan  Missy  O'Bottom.  Now  you  ab  plenty,  and 
neber  need  scold  Moonshine  'pose  he  take  lilly  drap. 
I  get  all  dis  present  to  3'ou,  Massa  Cockle." 

I  felt  a  great  degree  of  anxiety,  and  pressed  Moon- 
shine to  tell  his  story. 

"I  tell  3'Ou  all,  sar.  When  I  come  back  wid  de  two 
bottel  I  meet  plenty  men  wid  de  tubs:  dey  say,  'D — u 
you,  who  bo  you?'    I  say,  <I  come  from  station;  bring 
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massa  two  bottel,  and  I  show  iim.'  Den  dey  say, 
'Where  you  massa?'  and  I  say,  'at  urn  house  at  Ryde. 
(Den  day  tiuk  dat  you  my  massa,  Massa  Farren),  so 
dey  say,  'Yes,  we  know  dat,  we  watch  him  dere,  but 
now  you  tell,  so  we  beat  you  dead'.  Den  I  say,  *What 
for  dat  5  massa  like  drink,  why  you  no  gib  massa  some 
tub,  and  den  he  never  say  noting,  only  make  fuss 
some  time,  'cause  of  Admirality.'  Den  dey  say,  *yon 
sure  of  dat?'  and  I  say,  'quite  sure  massa  nebber  say 
one  word.'  Den  dey  talk  long  while;  last^  dey  come 
and  say,  'You  come  wid  us  and  show  massa  house.' 
So  two  men  come  wid  me,  and  wlieu  dey  come  to  gate 
I  say,  'Dis  massa  house  when  he  live  at  Ryde,  and  dere 
you  see  massa;' — and  I  point  to  Massa  Cockle,  but  dey 
see  Massa  Farren — so  dey  say,  'AH  very  good;  tree, 
four  hour  more,  you  find  six  tub  here;  tell  j^ou  massa 
dat  every  time  run  tub,  he  alway  hab  six;'  den  dey 
go  way,  den  dey  come  back,  leave  tub;  dat  all,  massa." 
"Y"ou  rascal!"  exclaimed  I,  rising  up,  ''so  you  have 
compromised  me;  Avhy  I  shall  lose  my  commission  if 
found  out." 

"No,  sar;  nobody  wrong  but  de  smuggler;  dey  make 
a  liliy  mistake;  case  you  brought  to  court-martial,  I 
gib  evidence,  and  den  I  clear  you." 

"But  what  must  we  do  with  these  tubs^  Cockle  ?"  said 
I,  appealing  to  him. 

"Do,  Bob:  why  they  are  a  present— a  very  welcome 
one,  and  a  very  handsome  one  in  the  bargain.  I  shall 
not  keep  them,  I  pledge  you  my  word;  let  that  satisfy 
you — they  shall  all  be  fairlij  entered." 

"Upon  that  condition,  Cockle,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  of 
course  not  give  information  againt  you."  (I  knew 
full  well  Avhat  he  meant  by  saving  he  would  not  keep 
them.) 

"How   I  do,  Massa  Cockle,"  aaid  MoousLiue,  with  a 
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grave  facej  "I  take  nra  to  the  custom-house  to-night 
or  to-morrow  marning." 

''To-morrow,  Mooushine,"  replied  Cockle  j  "at  present 
just  put  tliem  out  of  sight." 

I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  further  in- 
quiries; but  1  afterwards  discovered  that  the  smugglers, 
true  to  their  word,  and  still  in  error,  continued  to  leave 
six  tubs  in  old  Cockle's  garden  whenever  they  succeed- 
ed in  running  a  cargo,  which,  notwithstanding  all  our 
endeavours ,  they  constantly  did.  One  piece  of  infor- 
mation I  gained  from  this  affair,  which  was,  the  numbers 
of  cargoes  which  were  run  compared  to  those  which 
were  seized  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  was  on 
that  station,  and  found  it  to  be  in  the  proportion  often 
to  one.  The  cargoes  run  were  calculated  by  the  ob- 
servations of  old  Cockle,  who,  when  I  called  upon  him, 
used  to  say  very  quietly,  "I  should'nt  wonder  if  they 
did  not  run  a  cargo  last  night,  Bob,  in  spite  of  all  your 
vigilance — was  it  very  dark?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  I,  looking  at  the  demure 
face  of  the  negro j  "I  suspect  it  was  MoonshiueP 
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I  HAD  been  disappointed  in  love.  As  sings  an  old 
rhyme,  which  I  remember  to  have  met  with: 

"My  heart  was  sad, 
For  the  maid  was  married  whom  I  should  haN  e  had." 

When  I  say  that  it  was  not  my  first  love,  nor  my 
first  disappointment  in  an  affair  of  the  heart,  I  would 
not  that  the  reader  should  infer  either  that  I  was  fickle 
in  m3''  attachments,  or  that  I  made  love  to  more  than 
one  damsel  at  a  time.  On  the  contrary,  I  Avas  the 
most  constant  and  devoted  of  swjtins.  What  Captain 
Dalgetty  was  in  war,  I  was  iju  love;  that  is  to  say, 
true  to  mj'  colours  for  the  time  being  5  but  it  was  not 
my  fault  if  the  object  of  my  adoration  married  another; 
and  he  must  have  odd  notions  of  propriety  who  could 
expect  me  to  love  her  afterwards. 

But,  although  it  was  not  my  first  love,  I  see  not  why 
I  was  less  to  be  pitied  on  that  account;  since,  in  love, 
as  in  the  gout,  every  fresh  attack  may  be  more  severe 
than  the  last;  and  thus  it  was  in  my  case.  The  man 
who  hangs,  drowns,  or  shoots  himself,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  precluded  from  another  chance  in  the 
lottery  of  matrimony;  and,  therefore,  I  did  neither. 
"There  are,'^  says  Winifred  Jenkins,  or  some  other 
classical  authority,  "as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it." 

However,  I  had  no  special  temptation  to  remain  in 
a  circle  when?  I  was  continually  exposed  to  the  mor- 
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tification  of  meeting  the  "happy  pair,"  as  all  newiy 
married  persons  are  staled,  and  doubtless  are,  until 
their  first  quarrel ;  so  I  resolved  to  visit  the  Continent. 
It  is  true,  I  might  have  attained  my  object  without 
stirring  from  my  own  country.  Like  my  friend  S.,  I 
might  have  buried  myself  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Glamor- 
ganshire mountains,  and  the  smoke  of  forty  furnaces; 
or  I  might  have  been  equally  invisible  in  the  eternal 
drizzle  of  the  Devonshire  hills;  but  I  had  a  fancy  for 
drinking  hock,  a  favourite  wine  ■with  me,  "in  its  native 
purity,"  and  therefore  embai-ked  for  the  Rhine. 

Having  no  notion  of  travelling  a  VAnylaise,  that  is, 
as  if  the  object  were  to  get  over  the  greatest  quantity 
of  ground  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  I  M'ent 
cip  the  river,  and  down  the  river,  and  ascended  it  again; 
sojourning  a  day  at  one  spot,  and  two  days  at  another, 
and  saw  all  the  lions  from  every  point  at  which  they 
could  be  viewed. 

I  had  been  tarr3-ing  a  short  time  at  Schaffhausen, 
when  I  encountered  an  old  friend,  who,  like  mjself, 
had  gone  thither  to  see  the  falls  of  the  Rhine;  but  who, 
on  the  second  day  after  our  meeting,  received  a  sum- 
mons to  join  his  man  of  business  at  Paris.  He  had  with 
him  a  light  calecho,  and  a  pair  of  English  bays,  which, 
being  compelled  to  pursue  his  journey  with  all  despatch, 
he  could  not  take  Avith  him,  and  therefore  committed 
to  my  care,-  I  undertaking  to  bring  them  home  with 
me  to  England.  He  likewise  left  with  me  his  postilion, 
who,  a  German  by  birth,  was  acquainted  also  witli  the 
English  language;  and  whom,  independently  of  his  pi'o- 
f'essional  services ,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
lities, I  found  useful  as  an  interpreter,  mj-  own  Teutonic 
lore  being  rather  theoretical  than  practical. 

A  friend  of  mine  being  resident  at  Stuttgard,  I  re- 
solved on  i>ayiug  him  a  visit,  which,  proceeding  by 
easy  stages,  with  occasional  halts  of  a  day,  for  the 
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purpose  of  resting  my  horses,  I  could  well  accomplish 
witli  the  travelling  equipage  placed  at  my  disposal. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  remarkably  fine  day, 
towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  that,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  plan,  I  was  travelling  through  the  Schwartz- 
wald,  or  Black  Forest.  The  roads  were  heavier  than 
I  expected  to  find  them,  and,  accustomed  as  I  had  been 
to  the  admirable  highways  of  England ,  I  began  to  find 
the  journey  tedious.  It  wanted  but  two  hours  of  sunset, 
and  there  were  yet  some  miles  between  me  and  the 
solitary  inn  in  the  forest,  at  which  I  proposed  to  halt. 

Being  naturally  anxious  to  reach  my  quarters  before 
night-fall,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  on  my  postilion  the  expediency  of 
quickening  his  pace,  Avhen  my  attention  Avas  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  a  travelling-carriage,  nearly  overturned, 
by  the  road-side.  It  had,  apparently,  been  drawn  by 
two  horses,  one  only  of  Avhich  was  visible,  and  that, 
disengaged  from  the  vehicle,  was  grazing  on  a  little 
patch  of  greensward  beneath  the  trees. 

The  only  human  being  on  the  spot  was  a  young 
man,  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five-and-twenty. 
He  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height j  athletic- 
ally, yet  not  inelegantly  formed.  His  hair  was  light, 
and  slightly  curled;  his  complexion  remai'kably  fair, 
but  ruddy;  and  his  face,  although  too  round  to  be 
deemed  stricktly  handsome,  had  a  pleasing  and  good- 
humoured  expression;  and,  combined  Avith  his  laugh- 
ing light-blue  eyes,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
Werter-visages  with  which  romantic  young  ladies  are 
wont  to  fall  in  love,  as  prompt  paymasters  draw  their 
bills,  at  sight.  He  was  attired  in  a  blue  frock-coat 
and  foraging  cap,  and  had  altogether  the  look  and  air 
of  a  gentleman. 

When  I  first  descried  him,  he  was,  with  a  flint  in 
his   hand,  endeavouring    to    coax   a   reluctant  spark, 
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from  tlie  tyer  of  one  of  tlie  wheels,  into  a  piece  of 
German  tinder,  for  the  purpose,  I  presumed,  of  light- 
ing his  cigar.  On  my  addressing  him,  he  desisted  from 
his  occupation.  I  had  formerly,  at  the  house  of  a 
merchant  in  London,  been  thrown  into  the  society  of 
some  American  gentlemen,  and  I  thought  I  could  de- 
tect, in  the  first  sentence  of  his  reply  to  my  expressions 
of  condolence  in  his  misfortune,  that  he  was  an  American, 
which,  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  really  M'as. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident, he  pointed  to  one  of  the  fore-wheels ,  which 
was  lying  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage. 

"But  where,"  I  inquired,  "is  your  postilion?" 

*'He  has  proceeded  on  the  other  horse  to  an  inn 
which,  he  informs  me,  is  a  few  miles  further,  in  quest 
of  assistance,"  was  the  answer. 

"Do  you  expect  him  back  soon?"  I  asked. 

^'His  return,"  replied  he,  "depends,  I  imagine,  npoQ 
the  quality  of  the  landlord's  wine,  and  the  charms  of 
his  daughter,  if  he  have  anyj  for  the  knave,  I  find, 
was  born  on  the  frontier,  and  with  the  true  Teutonic 
taste  for  the  wine  flask,  has  all  a  Frenchman's  devo- 
tedness  to  the  fair  sex.  The  fellow  has  been  gone  long 
enough  to  have  been  back  an  hour  since.'' 

"I  marvel,"  said  I,  "that  you  did  not  mount  the  other 
horse,  and  fpllow  him." 

"I  made  the  experiment,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it  did 
not  answer." 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed;  "would  not  the  beast  let  yoii 
get  on  his  back?" 

"O,  yes!"  said  he;  "but  he  had  an  objection  to  my 
remaining  there;  for,  no  sooner  did  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  propriety  of  quitting  the  greensward 
for  the  road,  than  the  brute  flung  his  heels  up  in  the 
air,  and  threw  me  over  his  ears,  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  if  I  had  been  a  sack  of  sawdust!" 
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.    *'Biit  wliat  do  you  propose  to  do?"  I  asked. 

"Do?"  he  echoed;  ''what  cau  I  do,  but  pass  the  night 
iu  the  forest,  here,  with  the  chance  of  being  de- 
voured!— whether  by  the  wolves,  or  the  wild  boars, 
the  luoruiug  ^vill  probably  determine," 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "there  is  surely  au  alternative." 

"•And  what  may  that  be?''  he  iuqiiircd. 

*'The  vacant  seat  iu  ray  carriage:  —  you  could  not 
suppose,"  I  continued,  "(hat  I,  or  any  other  man,  could 
leave  you  in  this  plight." 

"I  know  not,"  Avas  the  rejoinder,  "what  the  men  of 
your  country  are  wont  to  do  iu  such  a  case,  but  your 
women  have  marvellously  little  sympathy  for  a  tra- 
veller in  my  condition.  The  only  carriage  that  has 
|)assed  the  spot,  since  the  accident,  coutained  one  of 
the  sex,  who,  witii  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  beard  and 
moustache,  which  would  have  defied  the  most  deter- 
mined assault  upou  her  lips,  popped  her  head  out  of  the 
Window,  and  inquired  minutely  into  the  particulars  of 
my  misfortune;  but  as  she  could  not  offer  me  a  seat 
iu  her  vehicle  M'ithout  incomniodiug  her  maid  or  her 
juarmozet,  she  left  me,  Mith  many  expressions  of  con- 
dolence, and  (he  consolatory  assurance  that  the  Molves 
invariably  devour  the  horse,  before  they  attack  the 
traveller." 

As  time  was  precious  with  us,  I  leaped  from  tlie 
carriage,  and  assisted  the  American  in  the  transfer  of  his 
luggage  from  his  vehicle  to  my  own;  wiien,  with  a  few, 
but  earnest  acknowledgments,  he  took  a  seat  beside  me, 
and  we  pursued  our  journey.  His  name,  I  perceived 
by  the  brass  jilate  on  his  portmanteau ,  was  Woodley. 
My  fellow  traveller  was  frank  and  communicative, 
and,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  I  gathered 
from  his  conversation  that  he  had  been  brought  uj»  to 
the  profession  of  physic,  which,  however,  finding  him-» 
self,  at  the  age  of  oue-aud-twculj',  the  inheritor  of  au 
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ample  fortune,  he  had  abandoned,  and  was^  at  that  time, 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Europe. 

The  inu  at  which  we  were  destined  to  sojourn,  was 
an  old  and  dilapidated  building,  which,  althougli  of 
considerable  size,  contained  but  two  rooms,  indepen- 
dently of  sleeping  apartments,  into  which  a  guest  could 
be  introduced;  namely,  the  kitchen,  and  a  parlour  ou 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance -hall.  The  parlour 
being  already  occupied  by  an  English  gentleman  and 
lady,  we  were  asked  into  the  kitchen,  ■where  the  first 
object  which  encountered  the  gaze  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, was  his  Gallo-teutonic  postilion,  with  a  glass  in 
one  hand,  and  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  "maid  of  the  inu" 
in  the  other. 

The  manifestation  of  the  American's  justly  excited 
choler  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been  re- 
stricted to  Avoi-ds,  had  not  the  offender  vanished,  with 
his  inamorata,  leaving  to  us  tlieir  places  by  the  side 
of  the  blazing  fire,  M'hich,  with  such  homely,  yet  sub- 
stantial, and,  to  us,  acceptable  refreshment,  as  the  house 
afforded,  had  soon  the  effect  of  restoring  my  com- 
panion's wonted  good  humour. 

Our  repast  was  seasoned  by  a  flask  of  Rhenish, 
which  our  host  pronounced  to  be  of  the  vintage  of  1789. 
Whatever  might  have  been  its  age,  the  wine  was 
passable,  and,  under  its  influence,  the  American  and 
myself,  being  left  alone  in  the  apartment,  gre^v  mutu- 
ally communicative,  and  discussed  "things  in  general," 
with  as  little  reserve  as  if  we  had  been  friends  of  some 
years'  standing.  Among  other  topics,  the  respective 
merits  of  a  monarchical  and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment became  the  subject  of  conversation;  each  of  us, 
of  course,  advocating  the  system  under  which  he  lived, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  had  prospered.  Insensibly  the 
debate  assumed  that  ■warmth  which  is,  unfortunately, 
too    characteristic  of  political  discussions,  and    it  nut 
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unfreqnently  required  an  effort,  oil  both  sides,  to  re- 
strain the  discussion  within  the  boundary  of  good 
breeding  and  courtesy. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  had  called  for  another  bottle, 
from  which  we  each  filled  a  glass,  when,  in  reply  to 
what  I  deemed  a  reflection  on  my  country,  I  hazarded 
a  remark  which  was  probably  more  creditable  to  my 
patriotism  than  my  judgment.  My  glass,  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  applied  to  my  lips,  and  the  American's  was 
within  an  inch  of  his,  when  he  hastily  replaced  it  on 
the  table,  and  dashed  mine  upon  the  floor. 

"What  mean  you,  sir?"  inquired  I,  starting  up,  under 
the  influence  of  mingled  feelings  of  wrath  and  surprise. 

"Simplj',"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  calmness  ap- 
proachiug  to  seriousness,  and  contrasting  greatly  with 
his  former  animated  strain,  "that  there  is  that  in  the 
wine  which  belongs  not  to  the  vintage  of  1789,  so  much 
lauded  by  our  host.  In  other  words,  it  is  drugged, 
and  that  so  potently,  that  one  glass  of  the  liquor  before 
3  ou  would  despatch  us  upon  a  journey  which  we  have 
little  contemplated,  and  for  which, — God  help  us! — we 
are,  perhaps,  as  little  prepared. '^ 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  ^'forgive  the  rash  ex- 
pressions which  escaped  my  lips!" 

"Na^',"  said  he ,  "the  occasion  appeared  to  warrant 
them;  but  it  was  no  time  for  ceremony." 

"But,"  returned  I,  "are  you  well  advised  of  what 
you  assert?" 

"Sure  of  it,"  he  replied;  "I  cannot  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  poison:  I  know  it  too  well,  and  could  detect  a 
drop  of  it  in  a  hogshead." 

"But  what,"  I  asked,  "can  be  the  object  of  thus 
drugging  the  wine." 

"Plunder,"  was  the  answer;  "and  the  means,  murder. 
These  German  road-side  inns  have  an  indifferent  rep- 
utation.   I  like  not  the  looks  of  that  same  landlord  of 
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ours,  and  I  have  more  than  donbts  of  the  good  faith 
of  iny  postiliouj  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  breaking 
down  of  tlie  carriage  was  less  the  result  of  accident, 
tiian  of  design,  on  his  part,  to  leave  me  at  the  mercy, 
not  of  the  wolves  and  wild  boars,  but  of  a  gang  of 
robbers,  with  whom  gentry  of  my  driver's  complexion 
have  not  unfrequeutly  been  found  in  league.  However, 
we  will  summon  him  to  our  presence,  on  some  pretext 
connected  with  my  journey  to-morrow,  and,  by  a  little 
dexterous  cross-questioning,  may  elicit  something  (o 
confirm  or  remove  our  suspicions.  In  the  meantime, 
whatever  be  our  apprehensions,  it  will  not  be  wise  to 
betray  them;  so,  I  pray  you,  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  30ur  glass,  and  cast  them  into  (he  ashes:— 30U  may 
replace  it,  from  the  sideboard,  yonder,  while  I  summon 
my  varlet." 

Our  call,  however,  for  the  postilion  of  the  broken 
vehicle,  was  fruitless.  He  had,  we  were  informed  by 
the  damsel  already  alluded  to,  quitted  the  inn,  in  quest, 
it  was  alleged,  of  the  post-horse,  Mhich  Woodley  had 
left  grazing  by  the  carriage.  Our  worst  fears  Mere 
now  confirmed ,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  knave  had  absconded,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
Lis  accomplices  on  the  right  scent  for  the  quarry  which 
they  would  have  missed  in  the  forest. 

We  remained,  for  a  few  seconds,  gazing  at  each 
other  in  perplexed  silence,  which  I  was  the  first  to 
break,  b^^  exclaiming:  "Our  position  is  any  thing  but 
an  agreeable  one;  Avhat  is  to  be  done?" 

"Nothing,"  was  my  companion's  reply ,  "but  stand 
by  each  other;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  have 
fearful  odds  against  us." 

"Shall  I  send  for  my  servant?"  I  inquired;  meaning 
tlie  functionary  whom  my  friend  had  left  with  the 
carriage,  and  who  officiated  for  me  io  the  treble  capacity 
of  valet,  postilion,  and  interpreter. 
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"By  no  inauner  of  means,"  was  the  rejoinder  of 
Woodlej,  who  exhibited  a  forethought  and  presence 
of  mind,  rarely  M'ituessed  on  such  trj'iug  occasions. 
"Much,''  he  added,  "as  we  are  in  need  of  his  presence 
to  reduce  the  odds ,  which ,  I  fear,  are  opposed  to  us, 
we  cannot ,  after  your  strict  injunctions  that  he  should 
not  he  disturbed  uutil  the  morning,  send  for  him,  without; 
awakening  suspicions  which  may  precipitate  the  cata- 
strophe we  seek  to  avert." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  fellow,  naturally  of  a 
drowsy  habit,  had  been  so  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of 
his  journey  and  the  subsequent  attention  to  his  cattle, 
that  1,  had  dismissed  hira  to  his  thamber,  which  was 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  rambling  old  building,  as  soon 
as  he  had  despatched  his  meal. 

"Nevertheless,"  resumed  WoodIe3',  "we  may  as  M'ell 
open  a  communication  with  the  English  gentleman  in 
the  opposite  apartment;  for,  although,  to  judge  of  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  him  when  the  door  opened  just 
now,  he  will  help  us  little  if  it  come  to  hard  knocks, 
it  is  but  fair  to  apprize  him  of  the  danger  to  which, 
I  doubt  not,  he  is  exposed  ia  common  with  ourselves." 

I  assumed  the  office  of  ambassador,  and,  on  being 
admitted  to  tiie  room,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  a  portly  gentleman  upon  whose  head  some  three- 
score winters  liad  cast  their  snows,  and  whose  full 
and  rather  rubicund  countenance  gave  evidence  of  "a 
contented  mind,"  and  somewhat  of  the  "continual  feast," 
which  forms  the  other  section  of  the  proverb.  In  fact, 
"John  Bull"  ^^  as  written  upon  his  face  in  a  good  round 
hand,  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  little  table  on  which  the 
dinner  was  spread,  was  a  young  lady,  apparently  about 
nineteen,  in  whose  features  a  "general  resejublance," 
as  it  is  called,  to  her  companion  was  softened  down 
into  au  expression  of  surpassing  loveliness,    and   left 
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no  doubt  that  the  twain   before  me  were  father  and 
daughter. 

I  believe  there  are  few  persons  who  care  to  be  in- 
terrupted at  their  dinner,  unless  it  be  by  an  old  friend 
to  give  them  an  excuse  for  drinking  an  extra  glass 
afterwards;  and  thus  it  was,  that,  although  of  an  easy 
temper,  the  venerable  gentleman's  philosophy  was 
scarcely  proof  against  my  intrusion  at  that  particular 
juncture. 

However,  Alderman  C  *  *  *  the  worshipful  and 
enlightened  magistrate  of  the  ward  of  Candlewick f~ 
for  such  was  the  august  individual  in  whose  presence  I 
stood, — received  me  with  an  encouraging  nod,  ancf« 
obligingly  pointed  to  a  chair  at  his  right  hand. 

The  reader  will  readily  believe  that  I  M'asted  few 
words  in  the  way  of  preface,  but,  plunging  at  once 
"in  medias  res,"  informed  him  of  our  discovery  in 
the  matter  of  the  Mine. 

"Obliged  to  you  all  the  same,  sir,"  said  the  worthy 
senior;  "but  I  never  touch  a  drop  of  their  wisli3'- 
washy  wines,  and  my  daughter  never  drinks  Avine  at 
all.  This  is  my  tipple,"  he  continued,  lifting  a  glass 
of  brandy-  and  water  to  his  lips,  and  adding,  "Your 
health,  sir." 

A  small  travelling  spirit  case,  which  stood  open  on 
the  table,  showed  that  he  did  not  trust  to  the  cellar  of 
a  German  inn  even  for  a  supply  of  his  favourite  beve- 
rage 5  but,  for  the  "good  of  the  house,"  as  he  expressed 
himself,  he  had  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  which,  althou^i 
the  cork  had  been  drawn,  remained  untouched  on 
the  table. 

When,  however,  I  communicated  to  him  mj'  sus- 
picious that  the  adulteration  of  our  Hochheimer  was 
the  result,  not  of  accident,  but  of  a  design  on  our  lives 
and  purses,  the  alderman  dropped  his  knife  and  fork, 
and,  in  a  tone  rather  of  vexation  than  alarm,  exclaimed, 
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"Well,  this  comes  of  foreign  travel!  Catch  me  beyond 
the  limits  of  old  England  again,  and  they  may  plimdep 
jue  and  cut  my  throat  into  the  bargain!  I  should  have 
been  forty  miles  further  on  my  road  by  this  time,"  he 
continued ,  "but  for  the  unlucky  chance  of  my  driver 
falling  sick,  and  I  much  doubt  if  he  will  be  well  enough 
to  proceed  with  us  to-morrow  morning;  but  that  will 
not  be  of  much  consequence  if  we  are  to  be  assassinated 
to-night.  However,"  he  added,  "they  shall  not  have 
it  all  their  own  w%ay." 

With  the  love  of  good  living,  and  blnntness  of  John 
Bull,  the  alderman  possessed  no  small  portion  of  Joint 
Bull's  courage;  and  starting  up,  he  hurried  across  the 
room  to  his  portmanteau,  and  drawing  thence  a  pair  of 
holster  pistols,  wiiich  he  assured  me  were  "Tower 
proof,"  and  had  formed  part  of  his  equipment  when  a 
private  in  that  distinguished  corps,  the  City  Light  Horse, 
he  said,  "My  limbs,  young  gentleman, — thanks  to  old 
age  and  the  gout, — are  not  quite  so  nimble  as  yours, 
but  I  can  yet  pull  a  trigger,  and  if  there  is  virtue  ia 
gunpowder,  the  rogues,  if  they  will  have  our  gold, 
shall  have  an  ounce  of  lead  with  it." 

After  a  brief  consultation ,  it  was  agreed  that  I  and 
my  transatlantic  companion  should  shift  our  quarters 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
citizen  and  his  daughter,  in  order  that  we  might  con- 
centrate our  forces.  On  returning  to  Mr.  Woodley  to 
communicate  the  result  of  my  embassy,  I  found  that,  in 
order  that  our  suspicions  of* treachery  might  not  be 
betrayed,  he  had  emptied  the  bottle  upon  the  ashes  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  we  had  drunk  the  wine. 

Previously  to  our  joining  the  alderman,  we  took  our 
pistols  from  our  portmanteaus,  and,  having  bestowed 
them  in  our  pockets,  summoned  the  attendant,  and 
ordered  a  fresh  bottle  and  glasses  into  the  next  room ; 
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allegiug   niy  countryinaa's  invitation   as   the  cause  of 
our  removal. 

We  had  scarcely  effected  this  coalition  with  the  alder- 
man, and  closed  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when  we 
heard  the  tramp  of  many  feet  advancing  from  the  stables 
through  the  coiirt-jard  of  the  inn,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, in  the  passage  which  divided  us  from  the  kitchen 
we  had  just  quitted.  Having  waited  until  the  noise 
thus  occasioned  had  subsided,  I  applied  mj^  eye  to  the 
key-hole,  and  saw,  through  the  open  doorway  on  the 
opposite  side  ol  the  passage ,  a  group  of  rough  looking 
men  gathered  round  the  kitchen  fire,  apparently  in 
earnest  conversation,  while  among  them,  not  a  little  to 
my  uneasiness,  tending  as  it  did  to  strengthen  my  fears, 
I  could  plainly  distinguish  the  postilion  of  the  American's 
carriage. 

Unwilling  to  augment  the  alarm  of  oar  fair  companion 
by  communicating  the  result  of  my  examination,  I  turned 
a  significant  glance  on  Woodley,  who,  M'ithout  making 
any  remark,  rose  and  reconnoitred  the  enemy  as  I  had 
done,  and  then  resumed  his  seat.  The  alderman  and 
his  daughter,  however,  had  observed  our  movements, 
and,  I  suppose,  gleaned,  from  the  expression  of  our 
faces*  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  not  Improving.  A 
few  minutes  of  entire  silence  succeeded ,  and  anxiou.<3 
as  I  naturally  enough  felt  on  my  own  account,  I  could 
not  help  stealing  a  glance  at  the  countenances  of  my 
companions,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced 
upon  them  by  the  more  than  doubtful  circumstances  iu 
which  we  wei-e  placed. 

The  alderman  betrayed  no  emotion,  except  by  the 
restlessness  of  his  eye,  which  wandered  from  the  door 
to  his  daughter,  and  showed  that  the  father  was  busy 
at  his  heart;  while  the  compressed  lips  and  varying 
colour    of  the   lovely  girl  at   once  indicated  her  ap- 
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l>rebei)sious ,  and  her  endeavours  to  conceal  them  from 
her  anxious  parent. 

I  next  scrutinized  the  American;  but  his  look  blenched 
not;  nay,  even  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stood, 
could  not  quite  quell  the  vivacious  expression  of  his 
laughing  blue  eye.  His  face  was  a  study  for  an  artist; 
calm,  not  from  contempt  of  danger,  but  from  the  habitual 
fortitude  and  self-possession  which  mark  a  brave  man, 
who,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  the  Avorst,  is  resolved 
to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  be  can. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  in  the  kitchen, 
though  audible,  was  carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  gather  its  import  without 
throwing  open  the  door  of  our  apartment,  which  it  did 
not  seem  expedient  to  do.  Few  words  passed  among 
ourselves,  for  although  Woodley  and  I  essayed,  by 
starting  indifferent  subjects  of  conversation,  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  our  companions  from  the  unpleasant  chaunel 
into  which  our  precarious  circumstances  had  forced 
them,  our  endeavours  were  utterly  abortive. 

The  American,  observing  the  alderman  and  his  daughter 
conversing  in  a  low  whisper,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  locks  of  his  pistols,  unper- 
ceived  by  them;  an  example  which,  of  course,  I  did 
not  fail  to  follow.  An  inspection  of  the  citizen's  weapons, 
was  not,  however,  so  easily  to  be  accomplished  without 
increasing  the  alarm  of  his  daughter;  but  Woodley, 
whose  taot  was  equal  to  his  self-possession,  after  making 
a  few  turns  across  the  room,  took  up  the  pistols  of 
the  veteran  light-horseman,  with  a  careless  air,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  fashion.  Turning 
his  back  upon  their  owner  and  his  fair  girl,  he  threw 
open  the  pans,  and,  Avith  a  smile,  exhibited  them  to  me 
without  a  grain  of  priming ,  it  having  entirely  escaped. 
Having  dexterouslj'  remedied  the  defect,  unperceived  by 
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our  companions,  he  quietly  replaced  them  by  the  alder - 
luaa's  side. 

He  had  scarcely  performed  this  manoeuvre  when  a 
loud  crash  of  thunder,  the  distant  muttering  of  which 
had,  during  the  previous  half  hour,  announced  a  storm, 
burst  over  the  roof  of  the  inn ,  with  a  vibration  which 
shook  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  apartment  we 
occupied,  and  produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  nerves  of  tlie  young  lady.  Peal  succeeded  peal, 
and  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  with  a 
violence  as  if  every  drop  Avere  a  bullet. 

We  needed  not  this  addition  to  the  horrors  of  the 
evening  to  increase  our  discomforts.  At  last  a  terrific 
clap  of  thunder  was  followed  by  a  crash  which  indi- 
cated tiiat  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  electric  fluid.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
climax  of  the  storm,  which  gradually  decreased 5  the 
thunder  became  less  audible,  and,  at  length,  died  away; 
the  rain  ceased,  and  Silence,  "Darkness'  solemn  sister," 
resumed  her  reign. 

We  were  not  left  long  without  a  new  subject  for  our 
speculation.  The  sound  of  a  horse  at  full  speed  Avas 
heard  upon  the  road,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  clat- 
tering of  hoofs  upon  the  paved  court-yard  announced 
a  fresh  arrival.  The  front  door  of  the  inn  was  then 
opened ,  and  steps,  as  of  a  heavily  booted  horseman  in 
the  passage,  were  audible.  The  new  comer  passed  into 
the  kitchen,  and  we  shortly  afterwards  heard  a  voice, 
differing  from  any  which  had  previously  emanated  from 
that  quarter,  addressing,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  the 
party  wliich  had  previously  taken  possession  of  that 
apartment. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  although  both  the  American 
and  myself  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  German 
to  enable  us  to  read  works  in  tliat  language,  our  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  pronunciation  rendered 
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it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  natives, 
as  well  as  to  make  ourselves  intelligible  to  them.  The 
inconvenience,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  had,  latterly, 
been  mainly  obviated  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
who  had  left  me  an  interpreter  in  his  servant.  Our  fair 
companion  was  even  less  familiar  with  the  language 
than  ourselves;  and,  to  use  the  worthy  alderman's  own 
words,  it  was  all  Greek  to  him. 

The  conclave  in  the  kitchen  appeared  to  have  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  horseman  to  proceed  to  ac- 
tion, and  we  were  not  long  left  in  doubt,  as  to  whether 
the  discussion  had  reference  to  ourselves,  for  the  foot- 
steps of  the  whole  body — as  we  conceived — were  heard 
advancing  towards  our  apartment;  at  the  door  of  which 
they  halted,  when  the  voice  of  the  lately  arrived  guest, 
in  a  hurried  and  impatient  tone,  demanded  admit- 
tance. 

In  anticipation  of  an  assault,  we  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  fasten  the  door,  as  well  as  we  could,  with 
the  single  bolt  on  inside;  and  had  also  disposed  all  the 
moveable  furniture  of  the  room  so  as  to  form  a  breast- 
work, behind  which  we  could,  at  greater  advantage, 
fire  upon  our  opponents ;  in  the  very  probable  event  of 
their  ^forcing  the  door. 

To  the  summons  we  returned  a  peremptory  refusal, 
and  inquired  what  they  meant  by  disturbing  us.  An 
animated  conservation,  or  rather  consultation,  then  took 
place  among  our  assailants ,  during  which  the  American, 
addressing  the  alderman  and  myself,  said: 

"My  friends,  if  they  burst  the  door,  as  no  doubt  they 
will ,  be  not  in  too  great  haste  to  fire.  We  must  not, 
if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it,  waste  a  shot.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  cool,  and  let  each  mark  his  man;  and, 
with  our  three  brace  of  pistols,  we  may  make  six 
of  our  enemies  bite  the  dust  before  they  can  close 
with  us." 
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The  words  Iiad  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  the 
demaud  for  admittance  was  reiterated  with  more  energy, 
and  was,  of  course ,  met  by  a  repeated  refusal. 

From  the  rejoinder  of  the  spokesman  Avithout,  all 
that  we  could  understand  was,  "You  are  trifling  with 
your  lives!  Open  the  door,   or  you  are  all  dead  men!'' 

"You  will  enter  at  your  peril!''  responded  the 
American. 

"Fools!  madmen!"  we  collected  from  the  reply,  "you 
know  not  what  you  do.  Here,  AVilhelm, — Rudolph, — • 
Schwartz!" — and,  the  next  moment,  we  discovered  that 
preparations  were  making  for  forcing  the  door. 

A  few  heavy  blows  were  struck  upon  the  panels, 
which,  however,  not  being  of  modern  manufacture, 
resisted  the  assault.  A  lever  was  next  resorted  to, 
apparently  with  a  view  of  breaking  the  bolt,  or  forcing 
it  from  the  socket;  but  the  iron  and  the  door-post  were 
obstinate,  and  our  assailants  were  again  foiled. 

During  these  operations  I  stole  a  glance  at  my  com- 
panions. The  maiden  whom,  for  better  protection,  we 
had  placed  behind  the  most  substantial  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  the  room,  had  sunk  upon  her  knees,  Avith  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  upraised  in  prayer  to  Him, 
whom  she  had  early  been  taught  to  believe  was  "a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

The  alderman,  though  much  agitated,  exhibited  no 
lack  of  courage;  but  it  was  the  courage  of  a  tigress 
roused  in  defence  of  her  young. 

The  American  was  wonderfully  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed. Having  accidentally  dropped  one  of  his  pistols, 
he  re-examined  the  lock ,  and  replaced  the  percussion 
cap  with  as  much  apparent  iudiilercuce  as  he  would 
have  wound  up  his  watch.  His  anxiety'  for  the  safety 
of  the  young  lady  was  second  in  intensity  only  to  her 
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father's,  Woodley's  glance  was  ever  reverting  to  lier, 
and,  observing  that  she  was  not  sufficiently  covered 
by  the  piece  of  furniture  behind  M'hich  she  had  taken 
refuge,  he  took  up  such  a  position,  that  a  shot,  fired 
in  that  direcliou  must  have  taken  effect  upon  himself 
before  it  could  reach  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  His 
generous  consideration  was  not  lost  upon  either  the 
father  or  the  daughter.  I  could  perceive  that  they 
thanked  him  with  their  eyes. 

For  my  own  part,  whether  I  betrayed  any  particu- 
lar emotion  on  the  occasion  I  cannot  say;  but  this  I 
knoAV,  that  I  heartily  wished  myself  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  crow-bar,  —  for  such  was  the  implement  of  which 
our  besiegers,  in  the  last  attempt,  availed  themselves, — 
was  then  inserted  between  the  door  and  the  door-post, 
wiiere  they  were  united  by  the  hinges,  which,  being 
rusted  and  crazj^,  finally  gave  way.  The  door  fell 
inwards  with  a  loud  crash ,  and  discovered  a  group  of 
rough-looking  persons,  headed  by  our  landlord,  and  a 
tall  swarthy  man,  booted  to  the  thighs,  whom  the  tone 
of  his  voice  identified  with  the  horseman  that  had  last 
arrived  at  the  inn. 

Each  of  them  was  formidably  armed;  the  booted  hero 
presenting  at  us  a  phial — apparently  of  physic ;  while 
the  landlord  supported  him  with  a  jug  of  hot  water!  !I 

Not  being  exactly  prepared  to  combat  with  enemies 
armed  after  such  a  fashion,  Woodley  and  myself,  each 
having  a  cocked  pistol  in  our  hands,  reserved  our  fire. 
The  military  ardour  of  the  alderman  was  not  however 
so  easily  repressed;  for,  no  sooner  was  the  door  forced, 
than  he  discharged  his  pistol  at  the  round  target-like 
visage  of  the  landlord,  and,  I  regret  to  say ,  with  fatal 
effect  upon  one  of  his  followers, — an  unlucky  cur  who 
had  attended  his  master  to  the  assault. 

Boniface,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  his  faithful  dog, 
fell  instantly  upon  his  knees  before  us,  spilling,  in  the 
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nction ,  half  a  pint  of  scalding  water  over  the  shins  of 
tlie  man  of  physic,  who,  thereupon,  executed  a  caper 
worthy  of  Oscar  Dyrne. 

All  that  we  could  gather  from  the  nearly  unintel- 
ligible jargon  which  he  poured  forth,  were  supphca- 
tions  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Luckily,  at  this 
juncture,  we  were  joined  by  my  interpreter,  who  had 
been  roused  by  the  uproar  and  report  of  the  pistol,  and 
had  hurried,  half  dre.ssed,  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Then  followed  an  explanation  by  which  the  mysteri- 
ous events  of  tlie  evening  were  cleared  up  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  The  landlord,  it  appeared,  not 
being  particularly  rich  in  the  article  of  bottles,  was  iu 
the  habit  of  drawing  from  the  cask  such  wine  as  was 
called  for  by  his  guests ;  and,  in  the  case  of  our  second 
supply  of  the  "Vintage  of  1789,"  had  used  a  bottle 
which  had  contained  a  mixture  for  poisoning  vermin, 
and  had  not  been  quite  cleansed  from  its  deleterious 
contents.  On  discovering  the  fatal  error  which  he  had 
committed,  he  sent  off  instantly  for  the  nearest  uEscula- 
pius;  fearing  however,  in  the  mean  time,  to  acquaint 
his  guests  with  a  disaster  for  which  he  had  no  remedy 
at  hand. 

The  postilion  of  Woodley's  carriage,  had,  as  he  al- 
leged, gone  into  the  forest,  in  search  of  his  horse  by 
moonlight;  but,  on  his  way,  met  some  peasants,  who 
had  found  the  animal,  and  Avere  conducting  it  to  the 
inn;  and  whom,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  good  offices 
in  the  recover3'  of  his  steed,  he  had  treated  to  some 
liquor  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  were  subsequently 
detained  hy  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The  clatter  of 
hoofs,  which  had  added  to  our  alarm,  proceeded  from 
the  horse  of  the  man  of  medicine,  who  came,  in  all 
baste,  to  apply  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  we  were 
supposed  to  have  imbibed. 
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Tlie  landlord,  who  had  laid  his  account  with  little 
short  of  beiug  hanged  for  poisoning  his  guests,  was 
overjoyed  on  hearing  that  we  had  so  providentially 
discovered  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  wine, 
before  tasting  it;  nor  had  the  doctor  reason  to  regret 
his  being  called  out,  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  inas- 
much as  he  received  from  each  of  us  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  zeal  in  hastening  to  offer  that  aid  of  which 
•we  were  happily  not  in  need. 

Ridiculous  as  w^as  the  termination  of  the  affair,  we 
were  none  of  us  in  a  tone  of  mind  to  laugh  at  it.  Two 
of  our  party  had  escaped  a  horrible'  and  untimely  death  5 
while  the  alderman  had,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
same  Providence,  been  saved  from  shedding  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  man.  Every  other  feeling  w^as  merged 
in  thankfulness  for  our  deliverance,  and,  with  mutual 
congratulations,  we  separated  for  our  respective  cham- 
bers. 

A  night  of  tempest  was  succeeded  by  a  glorious 
morning.  The  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  yet  dripping  with  the  recent  rain.  The  birds 
were  singing  merrily,  and  they  were  not  alone  in  their 
gladness ;  for ,  when  we  assembled  in  the  little  room 
wiiich  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  alarm,  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  found  four  more  cheerful  countenan- 
ces than  those  exhibited  by  the  alderman,  his  daughter, 
the  American,  and  myself. 

On  my  repeating  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Woodley 
for  his  prompt  interference  in  saving  me  from  the  deadly 
potion,  he  replied,  "Nay — we  are  quits:  if  I  prevented 
your  swallowing  poison,  I  am  equally  indebted  to  you 
for  saving  me  from  the  w^olves  and  the  wild  boars,  and 
from  exposure  to  a  tempest  scarcely  less  to  have  beeu 
dreaded  than  either." 

"And  for  my  part,"  said  the  alderman,  *'if  I  escape 
poison,  assassination,  and  drowning,  and  return  to  Old 
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England,  I  shall  be  f;lad  to  thank  yon,  youug  gentlemen, 
in  Finsbiiry  Sqnai'e,  for  3'oiir  gallant  behaviour." 

"Nay,"  rejoined  the  American,  "you  are  pleased  to 
take  oiir  valour  upon  trust;  and  yet  the  affair  was  not 
altogether  a  bloodless  one." 

"Witness  the  iinhicky  cnr,"  returned  the  other;  "how- 
ever, it  is  well  that  it  was  no  worse." 

It  appearing  from  an  examination  of  the  crazy  vehicle 
which  had  broken  down  Avith  Mr.  WoodIe3',  that  the 
necessary  repairs  would  occupy  some  time,  he  dis- 
charged it,  and,  as  my  route  was  diiTereut  from  that  of 
the  alderman  and  the  American ,  the  old  gentleman  of- 
fered him  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which  was,  of  course, 
thankfully  accepted.  We  parted  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regard,  and  of  our  desire  to  meet  again,  and  I 
pursued  my  way  to  Stuttgard. 

If  the  interest  taken  by  my  readers  in  the  young 
republican  be  equal  to  what  he  excited  in  me,  they  will 
perhaps  expect  some  further  account  of  him.  His  fate, 
I  regret  to  say,  was  a  melancholy  one,  for  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  stages  wilh  liis  new  acquaintances, 
when  he  v,ns  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  brace  of 
balls  —  eye-balls  I  should  have  said  —  from  under  the 
silken  lashes  of  the  alderman's  fair  daughter. 

It  M'as  nearly  a  year  after  this  adventure,  and  some 
months  after  my  reluru  from  my  continental  tour,  that  I 
found  on  my  table  the  card  of  Mr.  >Voodley ,  who  had 
called  during  mj'  temporarj^  absence  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend  a  short  distance  from  toMu.  On  returning  his 
call,  I  found  him  established  in  an  excellent  house  in 
one  of  the  squares.  After  some  conversation  on  our 
respective  adventures  since  we  parted,  he  suddenly 
interrupted  me  by  exclaiming ,  "By  the  way ,  1.  must 
introduce  you  to  a  mulual  friend  who  happens  to  be 
with    me   at   this  time.'"     He    quitted   the    room    and, 
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iu  a  feAV  luiuutes,  returned  widi  our  fair  companion  of 
Ihe  Scliwartzwald ,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  Mrs. 
Woodlej'. 

He  was  justly  proud  of  his  wife,  as  was  the  worthy 
alderman  of  liis  son-in-IaAV. 

For  myself,  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment 
which  had  driven  me  to  seek  "consolation  in  travel," 
was  considerably  miligated  by  the  fact  that  tlie  gentle 
Julia  who  jilted  me  — she  who  was  wont  to  be  all 
smiles  and  sweetness  —  had  turned  out  a  Tartar — iu 
other  words,  a  domestic  legislator — a  very  Draco. 
She  finally  drove  her  husband  to  that  splendid  refuge 
for  the  henpecked,  a  seat  iu  the  Hctuse  of  Commons, 
which  gave  him  an  excuse  for  dining  at  Bellamy's  and 
sta^'ing  out  till  twelve  o'clock,  five  nights  in  (he  week 
during  session.  He  dared  not  have  the  toothache  without 
asking  his  wife's  permission. 

I  have  little  to  add.  My  friend  Woodley  had  taken 
a  cottage  at  Box  Hill,  and  asked  me  to  spend  a  mouth 
« ith  them.  The  to\\n  was  empty,  and  the  club  heavier 
than  Magog's;  so  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mrs.  Woodley  had  a  cousin,  pretty,  accomplished, 
good-humoured ,  and  who  did  not  waltz.  Fanny  and  I 
M'alked  together,  talked  together,  and  sang  together; 
but  still  I  should  have  escaqed  the  fatal  noose — a  woid 
which  is  applied  literally  to  hanging,  and  figuratively 
to  marrying— both  go  by  destinj'.  Many  a  man  has 
been  driven  to  hang  himself  by  a  dull  Any—1  Avas 
driven  to  matrimony  by  the  same  cause.  Fanny  and  I 
were  shut  up  in  the  library  for  three  hours — it  rained 
cats  and  dogs— the  day  was  dull,  and  our  conversa- 
tion grew  didler; — we  had  exhausted  every  topic, 
and  for  (he  pure  dearth  of  a  new  subject,  I  proposed 
matrimony,  and  was  accepted.  We  were,  as  the  world 
says,   made  for  eacli  other;  she  was  just  emancipated 
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from  the  thraldom  of  the  gravest  of  guardiaus,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  I  was  j'et  on  the  siinny  side  of 
thirty.  Let  the  Times  tell  the  rest;  ^'A  set  of 
chambers  in  the  Albany  to  be  let,"  and — "Married 
at  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,"  &c.  One  word 
more:  I  have  been  married  three  whole  weeks,  and, 
not  having  repented  my  bargain,  may  justly  be  termed 
a  happy  man. 


ANDREW     BIRCH. 


"Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him." 

Old  Proverb. 

"Isn't  he  a  fine  little  fellow!" 

"Handsome  is,  as  handsome  does;  he'll  never  come 
to  good — he's  marked  out  for  evil  5  only  look  at  his 
hand." 

Tliis  ominous  answer  (0  my  good-natured  admirer's 
question  was  made  by  an  old  woman,  my  mother's 
nextdoor  neighbour,  as  she  gazed  gloomily  on  me  a 
few  days  after  my  birth  (which  cost  my  poor  mother 
her  life.)  She  piqued  herself  on  her  oracular  and  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  was  looked  upon  with  great  awe 
and  respect  by  the  whole  village. 

"Look  at  his  hand,  I  sayj  and  mark  my  words!  old 
as  I  am,  I  shall  live  to  see  that  boy  hanged.  He  has 
the  mark  of  Cain,  and  he'll  die  his  death." 

I  suppose  the  old  lady's  historical  recollections  not 
being  very  clear,  and  her  opinion  being  formed  on 
poetical  justice  alone,  she  fancied  Cain  had  very  pro- 
perly ended  his  days  on  the  gallows. 

"Firt  and  foremost,  you  see  he  hvs  been  the  cause 
of  his  mother's  death  before  he  was  rfiday  old — there's 
a  beginning.  Oh!  I  foresee  it  all;  he's  born  to  evil, 
and  to  be  a  disgrace  to  his  friends.  Good  luck  to  the 
fever  that  carried  off  poor  Birch;  if  he  had  lived  to 
see  the  day  that's  coming,  it  M'ould  have  broke  his 
heart,  an  honest  industrious  man  that  he  was;  and  a 
happy  thing  it  is  that  poor  Sarah  is  gone  likewise; 
and  instead  of  bugging  and  kissing  the  unfortunate  babe 
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in  that  way,  you'd  do  better  to  be  down  ou  your  kuees 
l>raying  that  he  may  be  taken  before  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  all  his  crimes." 

''La!  Mrs.  Gram,  how  30U  do  go  ou!  How  could  the 
lioor  babe  help  his  mother's  dj'iug?  It  was  God's  will 
she  should  go,  poor  thiug;  and  as  to  disgracing  his 
friends,  he  has  few  enough  left,  in  all  conscience,  poor 
iuuoceut.  Bless  liis  little  hand ,  these  marks  are  as 
common  as  to  have  five  fingers." 

"Well,  well — you  never  did  believe  me  when  I  fore- 
told and  warned  you  of  any  thiug.  Remember  the 
pedlainnan — who  was  right  there!'  But  we'll  see — we'll 
see !"  and  taking  up  her  worldly  wealth  in  the  shape 
of  a  basket  of  apples,  the  produce  of  her  small  orchard, 
and  casting  another  gloomily^foreboding  look  at  uie, 
she  finally  took  her  departure. 

My  kind-hearted  neighbour  (who  having  no  children 
of  her  own  had ,  partly  out  of  charity  and  partl3'  from 
the  wish  for  a  companion,  undertaken  to  bring  up  the 
friendless  aud  pennyless  orphan,)  though  not  in  the  least 
convinced  of  my  terrible  destination,  was  involuntarily 
saddened,  as  in  the  dead  silence  of  a  hot  August  evening, 
.she  sat  alone,  ga/ing  on  the  helpless  being  who  had 
been  thus  accidentally  thrown  on  her  protection.  Not 
that  she  regretted  my  adoption  for  an  instant,  or  that 
the  old  woman's  foolish  fancies  made  any  impression 
on  her  mind;  but  though  the  "words  themselves  were 
folly  in  her  ear*,  they  had  taken  away  her  thoughtless 
and  sanguine  pleasure  in  the  present  moment  (that 
great  secret  of  happiness:)  they  had  made  her  reflect 
«a  her  own  and  luy  position  and  prospects,  and  reflecting 
ou  the  future  can  only  be  a  cause  of  anxiety  or  sadnes.s 
lo  those  who  know  not,  at  most,  what  a  j^ear  may 
bring  forth.  !She  had  now,  it  is  true,  ^^'hat  she  had 
long  wished  for ,  a  nearer  and  greater  interest  in  life 
than  the  toiling  to   supply   her  own  few  wants;  there 
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was  now  a  being  on  whom  she  could  lavish  more  love 
than  was  required  in  tlie  generalisii)<5  hencvolence  of 
a  mere  "neighbour."  fShe  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
that  she  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  world  ,  that  there 
was  some  one  who  depended  entirely  on  her^ — a  plea- 
sure which  every  one  feels  intenselj',  (though  whether 
it  proceeds  from  the  generosity  or  the  pride  inherent  in 
our  nature,  il  would  be  difficult  to  decide.)  The  strong 
hale  old  widow,  with  her  garden  and  cottage,  as  long 
as  she  could  see  to  work,  and  had  herself  alone  to  work 
for,  was  always  above  absolute  want.  Those  who  have 
no  one  in  whose  existence  their  loss  would  make  a 
void,  who  feel  that  the  only  consequences  of  their 
quitting  the  world  would  be,  that  for  an  instant  there 
was  a  man  the  less  in  it,  may  be  as  reckless  as  they 
please;  or,  to  speak  of  those  of  a  better  nature,  as 
contented  as  possible;  but  the  question — "What  will  he 
do  when  I  am  gone?" — legible  on  many  an  anxious 
care-worn  brow,  falls  with  a  heavj'  echo  on  the  heart 
of  the  poor  man  who  can  bequeath  nothing  but  his 
blessing.  Those  words,  "the  day  that  is  coming,"  rung 
in  (he  M'idow's  ears;  she  had  stepped  out  of  her  magic 
circle,  and  the  mist  was  cleared  before  her  eyes.  She 
now  felt,  (and  Avith  the  greater  intenseness,  as  being  a 
self-sought  burthen,)  that  she  had  not  only  to  protect, 
to  feed,  and  to  clothe  the  pretty  rosy  child  she  had 
pictured  to  herself  running  prattling  by  her  side,  but, 
AVithout  reflection,  at  the  first  impulse  of  a  kindly  nature, 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  awful  responsibility  of 
another's  future.  The  lone  old  woman  had  caught  eagerly 
at  the  gift,  without  considering  the  heavy  debt  that  gift 
entailed.  As  she  sat  rocking  me  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  t?ie  open  door  of  her  one-roomed  cottage,  and 
the  night  closed  round  with  oppressive  silliness;  she 
felt  for  a  moment  utterly  downcast,  and  asked  herself 
bitterly    what    right  she  bad  to  oifer  the  shadow  of  a 
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home,  which  in  the  common  course  of  nature  mnst  so 
8oon  pass  away?  Why,  from  a  selfish  wish  not  to 
pursue  the  remainder  of  her  way  companionless,  em- 
bitter the  youth  of  perhaps  a  long  and  weary  life? 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  utterly  destitute  and  friend- 
less condition,  in  which  she  had  found  me,  comforted 
her;  the  prospect  of  the  workhouse  was  still  less  en- 
couraging than  the  home  she  had  to  offer,  and  though 
the  future  was  as  jet  fearfully  uncertain,  "There  was 
no  knowing  what  might  turn  up,  and  the  boy  miglil 
have  luck;"  so,  resolving  only  to  thiuk  how  she  could 
do  best  for  the  present,  she  retired  to  rest,  having 
regained  in  a  great  measure  her  former  cheerfulness. 
Time  passed,  and  at  the  age  of  six,  I  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  justify-  Mrs.  Grum's  prophecy;  and  the  mark 
on  mj-  hand,  (the  only  evidence  against  me,)  had  con- 
siderably faded;  when  one  evening  she  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  our  cottage ,  which  stood  alone ,  separated  by 
some  meadows  from  the  rest  of  the  village,  and  at  mj- 
protectress's  invitation,  stepped  in  to  share  our  humble 
meal,  which  was,  in  my  mind,  far  belter  calculated  for 
two  persons  than  three.  This  consideration  (added  to 
an  instinctive  aversion  I  felt  for  the  old  woman,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  seeing  the  crabbed  and  malevolent  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  whenever  our  eyes  met), 
caused  me  to  turn  sulkily  away  from  her  awkward 
attempt  to  appear  caressing,  and  take  refuge  at  the 
little  dusty  wiudows,  whose  panes  resembled  the  bot- 
toms of  wine-bottles.  Dim  as  it  was,  there  the  flies 
congregated,  and  plaj'ed  their  little  harmless  antics,  as 
raerrily  as  in  the  plate  glass  windows  of  a  Piccadilly 
mansion.  Unfortunately  for  them  (and  indeed  ultimately 
for  myself),  in  order  (o  vent  my  ill-humour,  and  wile 
away  the  quarter  of  an  hour  A\hicU  separated  me  from 
my  dinner,  I  began  to  put  (hem  to  death  bj-  various 
ingenious  processes;  and,  as  in  order  to  kill  a  tyrant, 
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3'0ii  wade  first  through  the  blood  of  his  guards  5  so  to 
my  crusade  against  time,  did  many  winged  victims  fall. 
Mrs.  Gnim  looked  up  to  see  if  it  was  raining,  and  be- 
came aware  of  my  occupation,-  an  occupation  in  which 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  child  in  Great  Britain  who 
has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  engaged,  and 
wliich,  in  my  opinion,  is  onl^^  a  proof  of  progress  of 
intellect.  It  is  the  first  instinctive  grasping  at  power, 
the  natural  assertion  of  man's  superiority  over  the 
brute  creation,  and  is  certainly  so  far  an  innocent 
recreation,  as  the  child  at  the  time  is  unconscious  of 
the  degree  of  torture  he  inflicts.  Not  so ,  however, 
thought  the  indignant  Mrs.  Grum ,  who  called  on  my 
adopted  mother,  and  on  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar, 
to  Mitness  the  budding  iniquity*  of  the  "^oung  murder 
er,"  as  she  was  pleased,  in  kind  anticipation,  to  call 
me.  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  the  eloquent  arguments 
of  which  she  made  use,  to  prove  that  cruelty  to  dumb 
animals  Avas  the  first  step  always  taken  to  greater 
crimes,  and  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  infan- 
tine amusement  of  every  great  villain  that  had  ever 
existed.  All  that  I  clearlj'  remember  is,  that  I  was 
stunned  by  the  noise  she  made,  and  thunderstruck  at 
my  hitherto  undisturbed  empire  over  the  lives  of  blue- 
bottles, being  called  in  question  in  this  vehement  man- 
ner. She  failed,  however,  in  convincing  my  protectress 
of  the  hopelessness  of  endeavouring  to  avert  my  fate ; 
or  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  send  me 
at  once  to  the  workhouse.  My  adopted  mother  continued 
inconceivably  blind  to  the  proofs  laid  before  her  of  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  Grum's  prophecy,  and  without  taking  her 
share  of  our  frugal  dinner,  the  gossip  departed,  osten- 
sibly because  "she  could  not  eat  a  bit,  after  seeing  them 
dead  creturs;"  but  in  fact,  panting  with  eagerness  to 
impart  to  the  rest  of  the  village,  what  she  called,  "^(he 
fresh  M'orkiugs  of  my  destiny." 
in.  3.  27 
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She  had  been  not  a  little  piqued  at  my  having  turned 
out  such  a  mild,  quiet,  tractable  child,  and  the  slow 
fulfilment  of  her  hitherto  accurate  oracles.  She  was 
also  extremely  jealous  of  the  praise  Mrs.  Brown  had 
gained,  by  the  unexpected  generositj'  of  a  poor  labour- 
er's widow  voluntarily  taking  charge  of  another's 
ofTspriug.  After  this  day  however,  owing  to  the  inde- 
fatigable tongue  of  this  prejudiced  old  woman,  not  a 
frog  was  stoned  within  three  miles,  that  was  not  im- 
mediately set  down  as  the  \a  ork  of  Andrew  Birch;  no 
corpse  of  au  unfortunate  cat  could  be  found,  that  had 
died  a  natural  or  unnatural,  a  timely'  or  untimely  death, 
that  was  not  supposed  (o  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
murderous  propensities  of  Cain  Birch ,  as  I  was  now 
universally  termed.  Not  that  the  appellation  would 
have  wounded  my  placid  temper  so  much,  had  they  not 
taken  most  palpable  means  of  impressing  it  on  me :  and 
caned  and  birched  I  was,  a  hundred  times,  for  deeds 
I  never  had  perpetrated — deeds,  which  ii^  themselves, 
and  committed  by  others,  would  have  been  nothing,  had 
not  the  good  folks  alwa3S  before  tlieir  eyes  the  future 
announced  to  nie  by  their  long  revered  Mrs.  Grum. 
They  for  ever  looked  beyond  the  slight,  pale  bo^'  of 
twelve,  to  the  Andrew  Birch  the3'  pictured  to  them- 
selves in  after  jears,  with  strength  to  commit  the  horrid 
deeds  of  which  they  never  for  an  instant  doubted  him 
capable.  Each  newly-discovered  slaughter  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fresh  step  onwards  to  my  fearful  destiny; 
and  even  the  increased  size  of  my  supposed  victims 
was  made  a  subject  of  gratulation  to  the  propounder  of 
the  prophecy;  and  my  rapid  progress  from  a  lly  to  a  cat 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  gave  promise,  that  soon  I 
should  be  obliged  to  sit  down  and  weep — not  like  Alexan- 
der, for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  but  for  the  revival  of  the 
mammoths  and  giants  of  old,  nothing  being  left  worthy 
ofsatisfjing  the  enormity  of  my  craving  for  slaughter. 
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When  I  liad  nearly  attainend  my  thirteenth  year  1 
lost  my  kiud  protectress:  though  not  at  all  aged,  she 
had  long  been  ailing;  aud  I  think  her  death  was  in  a 
great  measure  hastened  and  embittered  by  the  very 
means  she  had  taken  to  smooth  her  path  in  life,  and 
render  the  remnant  of  her  days  more  agreeable.  Had 
she  remained  a  lonely  widow,  she  would  have  passed 
away  in  peace,  aud  been  resigned,  if  not  thankful. 
That  I  was  an  affectionate,  tractable  child,  made  the 
matter  worse,  inasmuch  as  it  added  to  her  love  for 
me:  and  though  she  Avas  a  pious  good  woman,  and 
struggled  hard  to  leave  all  in  tlie  hands  of  Providence, 
she  actually  wore  herself  away  with  Ihiukiug  what 
was  to  become  of  me.  And  though  I  continued  (how 
vainly!)  a  quiet,  meek — nay,  in  my  own  defence  I  am 
bound  to  confess — a  most  cowardly  boy — though  every 
man's  hand  Avas  against  me,  I  remained  a  most  passive 
and  unresisting  Cain;  yet  my  meekness  and  harmless- 
ness  availed  me  nothing  against  the  mountain  of  pre- 
judice that  had  been  raised  up  against  me;  this,  of 
course,  added  greatly  to  her  anxiety  aud  grief  in  leaving 
me  friendless  and  unprovided;  especially  as  she  had  an 
unbounded  horror  of  the  workhouse,  to  which  I  was 
destined  if  I  had  not  attained  to  an  age  when  I  could 
do  something  for  myself;  aud  to  which  I  was  accor- 
dingly sent  after  the  burial,  with  the  scanty  savings 
she  had  been  able  to  lay  by  in  my  pocket,  aud  my 
heart  bursting  with  grief.  It  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  village,  aud  there  I  Avas  to  remain  until  "something 
better"  could  be  done  for  me. 

The  wicked  old  Mrs.  Grum  declared  at  the  funeral, 
that  my  troublesome  and  turbulent  disposition  had  broken 
my  adopted  mother's  heart. — "Hav'n't  you  observed 
how  down-hearted  and  glum  she  has  looked  ever  since 
she  took  that  boy?  A  heavy  da^-  it  was  for  her,  poor 
thiug!     I  told  how't  would  be— I  warned  her,  but  she 
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wouldn't  credit  ine.  Poor  thing !  that  was  such  a  fine- 
looking,  lusty  woman  for  her  time  of  life;  and  these 
last  six  years  you  might  have  weighed  her  with  a 
feather!  He  has  done  for  two  now,  but  his  time  is 
coming:"  and,  grumbling  on,  she  slowiy  left  the  burying- 
grouud,  leaving  all  the  village  convinced  that  I  had  been 
the  real,  though  not  ostensible  cause,  of  my  second 
mother's  death;  and  each  fimcying  he  remembered  some 
peculiar  change  in  her  appearance  since  she  had  under- 
taken the  charge  of  me.  I  was  very  miserable  in  my 
new  abode;  really  and  deeplj'  grieved  at  my  irreparable 
loss,  I  had  also  to  bear  the  brutal  taunts  from  brutal 
natures,  relative  to  my  supposed  share  in  w^hat  I  was 
daily  and  hourly  so  bitterly  lamenting.  One  day,  roused 
by  something  one  of  the  boys  said  to  me,  (I  forget 
now  wiiat,  but  it  must  have  been  something  more  than 
usually  severe  to  have  urged  so  far  my  timid  temper,) 
I  struck  him  in  the  face;  and  as  he  was  twice  my 
size,  I  received,  of  course,  a  most  dreadful  beating  in 
return,  and  nearly  lost  an  eye.  He  was  a  great  tyrant 
among  the  younger  lads,  and  as  in  general  he  strutted 
unmolested  and  uudefied  within  the  uarroAV  limits  of 
the  overseer's  kingdom,  and  could  not,  without  incurring 
tlie  cliarge  of  wanton  cruelty,  attack  those  who  shrunk 
humbly  away  from  him;  he  eagerly  caught  at  the  ex- 
cuse my  provocation  afforded,  to  taste  once  more  the 
sweets  of  vengeance  which  had  slumbered  so  long  for 
lack  of  some  one  daring  enough  to  injure  him.  The 
consequences  of  this,  my  first  act  of  prowess,  would 
in  any  other  case  have  been  limited  to  the  black  eye 
and  disfigured  lineaments  I  carried  away  with  me  from 
the  field  of  battle;  but  I  was  doomed  for  ever  to  be 
misconstrued.  From  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
disliked  and  distrusted  in  the  village,  and  from  my  own 
peculiar  disposition,  I  had  never  mingled  much  with 
the   other  children;  and  though  I  knew,  in  the  school- 
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boy's  code  of  laws,  that  to  strike,  insured  a  blow  in 
return;  yet  (if  I  iiad  had  time  to  reflect  at  all  in  this 
instance)  I  expected  to  receive  no  more  than  I  gave, 
and  was  unprepared  for  my  adversary's  savage  assault. 
And  this  act  of  mine,  which  proceeded  more  from 
ignorance  than  fearlessness  of  danger,  brought  on  me 
the  undeserved,  unexpected,  and  dangerous  honour  of 
being  reckoned  a  firebrand!  ''Fighting  Birch,"  and  „Cain 
the  bruiser,"  were  added  to  my  already  lengthy  voca- 
bulary of  aliases;  and  some  of  the  consequences  were 
yet  more  inconvenient;  for  though  I  can  safely  assert 
that  I  do  not  remember  ever  again  striking  another 
blow,  even  in  self-defence;  jet  did  I  receive  more 
beatings  and  black  eyes  than  the  greatest  quarrelier 
there.  No  young  Quixote  within  the  precincts  of  the 
workhouse  but  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  begin 
his  warlike  career,  by  "taking  a  turn  at  Fighting  Birch." 
My  black  ejes,  and  the  variety  of  wounds  on  my 
wretched  limbs,  only  attracted*  the  sort  of  attention 
granted  to  the  torn  nose  or  ears  of  a  bull-dog.  Mo 
one  ever  thought  of  saying,  "he  has  been  beaten;"  but 
"he  has  been  fiyhtiny ;"  with  a  look  that  added  ,  "you 
have  no  right  to  pity  or  sympathy — you  brought  it  on 
yourself."  If  suicide  be  indeed  a  crime  (the  which 
many  have  doubted;  nor  do  I  intend  arguing  the  point, 
as  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  it  may  be  seen 
I  enter  unwillingly  into  controversy  of  every  species;) 
but,  if  it  be,  then  Mas  my  cowardice  and  timidity  of 
character  no  fault  or  weakness,  but  a  bountiful  gift 
from  Providence,  instinctively  to  preserve  me  at  the 
many  moments  in  which  I  was  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  my  almost  intolerable  existence.  How  often  I  would 
willingly  have  walked  forth,  and  hung  myself  on  the 
first  tree  or  convenient  lamp-post  I  met,  but  that  I 
dared  not  take  so  active  and  uncertain  a  method  of 
escaping  from  u  present  evil! 
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I  passed  two  years  aAvay  in  tliis,  the  most  debasing 
position  than  can  exist  in  a  civilized  country — far  below 
that  eveu  of  the  most  brutalized  mendicity;  for  the 
beggarman  can  at  least  transport  himself,  his  patches 
and  his  matches,  where  he  will;  and  this  most  limited 
species  of  independence  preserves  him  from  the  humi- 
liating degradation  of  mind,  tliat  must  ever  belong  to  a 
state  of  entire  dependence,  where  j'ou  have  uo  real 
claim:  a  dependence  too,  ou  an  institution,  not  on  an 
individual.  Your  patron  you  may  love,  abhor,  respect, 
or  despise,  according  to  your  or  his  good  or  bad  qua- 
lities, and  feel  that  you  have  a  heart  and  passions:  but 
Avlio  thinks  of  struggling  with  a  machiue  as  it  crushes 
him?  He  can  onl3'  sit  dowu  and  groan  over  his  broken 
limbs;  and  the  pauper's  hopes  and  wishes  are  coufined 
to  the  mimber  of  hours  he  may  remain  dosing  iu 
the  sun. 

They  now  thought  of  apprenticing  me  to  some  trade; 
and  at  length,  in  the  dense  atmosphere  of  a  shoemaker's 
8hop,  iu  the  neighbouring  town,  I  imbibed,  (with  a  strong 
smell  of  leather,)  my  first  inkling  of  hope.  The  end  of 
a  parish  'prentice's  toils  is  indeed  a  dim  futurity;  but 
dim  and  distant  as  it  is,  there  is  a  goal  to  which  to 
run;  that  gained,  a  hope  beyond;  and  hope  alone,  is 
encouragement  enough  in  a  life  w  hose  dawn  has  been 
ever  clouded. 

After  my  work  for  the  day  was  finished,  I  wished 
for  no  greater  relaxation  than  to  sit  and  indulge  iu 
visions  that  had  never  before  visited  me,  of  a  time  to 
come  when  my  aching  limbs  might  rest,  and  I  could 
supply  the  wants  of  life  without  embittering  its  hours 
by  constant  toil;  and  to  this  end,  for  the  present,  was 
my  ambition  confined.  Yet  even  this  small  innocent 
recreation  was  often  denied  to  me,  as  wlica  I  was  not 
working  at  my  trade,  I  was  kept  iu  a  continual  state 
of  locomotion    by  my  arbitrary  master    and  mistress, 
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■who  had  been  duly  warned  to  look  well  after  "Fighting 
Birch"  as  a  most  iusubordiuate  iudividiial,  who  if  not 
given  enough  to  do,  and  kept  constantly  employed, 
would  be  always  in  mischief. 

A  parish  'prentice  is  a  beast  of  burthen,  for  whom, 
like  the  donke3',  no  weight  or  work  is  considered  too 
much;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  me  employed,  they 
nearly  killed  me  with  fatigue.  This  made  me  relax  a 
little  in  my  endeavours  to  please:  I  grew  sullen;  and 
present  discomfort  obscured  in  a  great  measure  my 
visions  of  future  happiness.  For  a  month  or  two  all 
went  pretty  smoothly,  except  my  poor  feet;  and 
my  master  began  to  think  either  I  was  a  better 
lad  than  he  had  been  led  to  suppose,  or  that  he 
had  cured  me  of  my  bad  habits;  until  one  evening, 
having  been  sent  on  a  distant  errand,  and  being  unused 
to  the  mazy  intricacies  of  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
I  lost  my  way  in  endeavouring  to  return,  and  wan- 
dered about  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  until, 
attracted  bj'  a  house  with  a  brilliant  light  before  it, 
I  stopped:  the  open  door  had  such  a  good-natured  air 
of  invitation ,  that  I  resolved  to  enter  and  inquire  my 
way,  which  I  accordingly  did.  Whilst  I  was  speaking, 
an  old  woman,  in  a  still  older  red  cloak,  entered,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  gin.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
me,  she  called  out,  "Ah!  Birch,  so  that's  you;  just 
where  you'd  be  sure  to  be  found;  going  on,  I  see! 
Lord,  lad,  it's  j'our  fate;  it's  no  use  striving  against 
fate  I"  I  recognised  my  evil  genius,  Grum,  long  before 
she  had  finished  recounting  to  the  bystanders  her  pro- 
phecies ,  and  my  former  delinquencies ;  among  which 
I  heard  her,  (to  my  horror,)  simply,  and  without  ex- 
planation ,  reckon  in  the  deaths  of  both  my  real  and 
adopted  parent.  I  also  perceived  that  this  was  not  the 
first  house  at  which  she  had  made  the  modest  request 
with  which   she  entered.     I  was  too  much  bewildered 
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to  make  uny  reply  to  her  moustrous  accusations,  for 
I  had  hardly  learned,  in  answer  to  ray  queries,  (hat  I 
had  accidentally  wandered  close  to  home,  before  I  be- 
held tlie  heavy  brows  and  indignant  red  nose  of  my 
master,  gazing  at  me  from  beneath  the  lamp  in  mute 
horror  and  fury. 

"So,  sir!  in  a  gin-shop  at  two  in  the  morning:  you 
want  a  little  more  employment,  I  see." 

More  employment!  ye  gods,  when  my  daily  labours 
already  encroached  far  on  my  nights!  And  with  the 
echoes  of  tlie  animadversions  of  the  company  still  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  I  Mas  dragged  home  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  in  the  grasp  of  a  hand  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  blacksmith.  After  this  adventure, 
my  master's  distrust  returned,  and  my  weary  life  grew 
yet  more  insupportable. 

Among  my  many  weaknesses  of  character,  was  not 
wanting  a  boundless  belief  and  dread  of  ghosts  and 
goblins.  Many  were  the  Avonderful  and  unaccountable 
noises  that  had  assailed  m3'  startled  ears  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  but  at  yet  I  had  never  seen  or  felt  anything 
that  could  at  all  belong  to  any  other  world  but  this  — 
(not  that  this  fact  rendered  darkness  a  Mhit  less  disa- 
greeable to  me.)  On  the  15th  of  January,  18 — ,  on  a 
night,  whose  freezing  coldness  prevented  me  from 
sleeping;  I  became  aware  that  there  was  another  being 
of  some  kind  in  the  room — two ,  indeed ,  for  I  heard 
low  whispers.  Miserable  as  I  had  been  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  life,  never  did  I  suffer  such  ngouy,  as 
when,  in  my  fear,  that  night,  I  slid  half  fainting  from 
my  bed,  and  crept  under  it.  In  a  minute  or  two  I 
again  heard  whispers,  and  at  last  my  name  distinctly' 
mentioned.  I  listened  in  breathless  attention,  with  the 
perspiration  pouring  frord  m3'  forehead.  Another  voice 
answered  softly,  "Xot  for  worlds!  he  is  such  a  coward, 
he'd  blab   directly;"    and  though  at  these  words  I  was 
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suddenly  re-assured  as  to  my  unwelcome  guests  being 
disembodied  spirits ,  yet  my  alarm  was  not  the  least 
decreased ;  and  creeping  from  under  the  bed ,  I  slipped 
softly  through  the  door  (which  I  felt  was  open  by  the 
additional  cold  air  that  entered  from  the  shop  adjoining), 
and  took  refuge,  more  dead  than  alive,  beneath  the 
counter.  The  extreme  agony  of  mind  I  endured,  pre- 
vents me  from  exactly  remembering  what  took  place. 
For  a  considerable  time  all  was  perfectly  still,  and  I 
began  to  think  I  had  only  dreamed ,  when  an  abrupt 
noise  of  many  angrj^  voices,  cries  for  a  constable,  and 
the  sudden  entrance  of  a  number  of  persons — some  dark, 
some  white — threw  me  again  into  a  stupor  of  terror, 
which  the  gigantic  form  of  my  master,  arrayed  in  a 
white  sheet  which  he  had  snatched  up  in  his  hurr^', 
did  not  tend  to  alleviate.  His  biackheetle  brows,  and 
angry  face,  made  him  look  like  some  demon  from  the 
nether  world,  as  he  stooped  to  drag  me  from  my 
asylum.  I  all  but  fainted;  and  when  I  recovered  ni^' 
senses  sufficiently  to  listen,  I  found  I  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  rob  my  master's  house,  together  with 
Walter  Atwell ,  a  former  journeyman  in  his  service ; 
who  had  been  discharged  for  drunkenness,  and  who 
was  now  standing  near  me,  pale  and  livid,  between 
two  constables. 

My  master  had  been  awakened  by  a  noise  of  something 
falling;  and  on  hearing  footsteps  in  the  little  study  where 
he  kept  his  money,  had  got  up;  called  his  foreman, 
and  sent  for  a  constable;  searched  the  house;  seized  a 
man,  who  proved  to  be  Walter  Atwell,  just  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  follow  his  companion,  wlio  had  escaped 
through  the  garret  window.  The  till  was  found  to  have 
been  broken  open,  but  as  my  master  never  kept  his 
money  there  at  night,  it  was  supposed  the  disappointed 
thieves  had  then  gone  up  to  his  room,  where  they  Avere 
discovered,    leaving    me  to   watch  beloAv.     My  being 
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discovered  secreted  in  llie  shop  ready  dressed,  except 
iny  shoes;  (a  circiimstance  easily-  accounted  for  by  the 
scanty  covering  my  bed  afforded  me  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter),  speechless  from  fright  at  being  detected; 
unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  ray  being 
up  at  all;  left  not  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  present, 
as  to  my  guilt.  We  were  sent  to  prison,  >vhere  Wal- 
ter Atwell  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At  my  trial,  my 
storj'  was  tolally  disbelieved,  but  as  there  was  only 
circumstantial  evidence  against  me,  I  M'as  allowed  to 
bring  witnesses  to  m3'  character.  My  character!— The 
moment  I  heard  those  ^vords,  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost; 
and  my  unwillingness  to  name  or  ask  for  any  one  was 
immediately  perverted  to  my  disadvantage.  But  many 
officious  neighbours  presented  themselves:  the  first 
witness  called,  was  Mrs.  Grum,  her  countenance  beaming 
with  inward  satisfaction;  afterwards  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  and  others.  My  supposed  evening  in  the 
gin-shop,  was  not  forgotten.  The  result  may  be  easily 
foreseen,  and  the  consequences  of  the  verdict  are,  that 
1  am  here  in  Newgate ,  sentenced  to  trauspoi'tation  for 
life.  I  am  to  sail  in  three  days.  Whether,  in  another 
clime,  and  among  utter  strangers,  I  may  escape  the 
misery,  prejudices,  and  uujust  treatment  that  have  been 
my  portion  in  my  own  laud,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  am 
young,  and  hope  was  never  so  strong  withiu  me  as 
now:  this  apparent  misfortune  is  to  me  a  lucky  chance. 
I  have  written  this  to  lighten  the  hours  of  utter  idle- 
ness I  have  been  compelled  to  spend  here;  and  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  very  heavily  to  one  who 
has  never  known,  for  the  last  three  3  ears,  what  it  is  to 
be  for  an  instant  unoccupied.  I  leave  the  narrative  as  a 
legacy',  to  the  uext  iuhitbitiiut  of  this  dreary  abode,  and 
wish  him  as  cheerful  a  state  of  mind  as  I  at  present 
enjoy — an  unusual  sensation,  (  imagine,  iu  this  spot. 
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See  the  fair  maiden  on  the  terrace  there 
With  ej'es  downcast  and  blue!  The  vioJet  hides 
So  its  deep  colours  and  its  dcAV  from  noon. 
The  rose  is  on  her  cheek;  an  inquiet  bloom 
That  conies  and  goes,  then  settles  down  at  last 
In  one  rich  flash  of  pleasure.     What  a  smile! 
A  heartfelt  conscious  smile,  scarce  parts  the  lips 
That  seem  as  if  they  sighed;  the  deep-drown  sigh 
Of  anxious  happiness ,  which  builds  on  hope. 
A  scroll  is  in  her  hand;  it  bears  the  words 
Of  one  Mho  loves  her — dear  as  his  own  life. 
What  will  her  answer  be?    A  down-cast  eye, 
A  blush,  a  smile  —  What  can  their  answer  be? 
Yes  —  only  ''Yes!" 
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It  was  deep  niidniglif,  aud  the  stars  shone  bright 

Over  bold  Sir  Julian's  halls; 
But  the  revel's  din  still  sounded  within, 

And  shook  the  hoary  walls; 
For  the  knight  drank  deep,  while  the  ■world  was  asleep, 

He  drank  wilh  his  Leinaus  fair; 
And  he  turn'd  in  his  joy,  to  a  pale  young  boy, 

Who  waited  beside  his  chair. 

As  his  wine  he  quafl'd,  with  that  Page  he  laugh'd, 

He  laugh'd  at  his  sister's  shame; 
Aud  the  fair  boy  smiled — for  how  should  a  child 

Know  aught  of  a  maiden's  fame? 
Yet  they  two  had  grown  together  as  one, 

Till  she  fell  to  that  man  of  guile ; 
And  she  now  rests  her  head  on  a  clay  cold  bed; — 

Oh!  'tis  strange  that  her  brother  can  smile! 

"Come,  fill  me  a  cup— Sir  Page,  fill  it  up — 

While  I  drink  to  the  fair  and  the  kind; 
Yet  methinks  'twere  not  ill,  they  should  taste  who  fill, 

Lest  mischief  should  lurk  behind." 
His  smile  never  faiTd  ,  his  eye  never  quail'd, 

As  the  brim  to  his  lip  he  press'd; 
Freely  he  qua(l"d  of  the  sparkling  draught, 

Aud  Sir  Julian  draiu'd  the  rest. 
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*'My  Page,  why  so  pale — do  thy  senses  fail? 

Ho!  look  to  the  boy,  he  is  ill!  — 
His  eye  is  less  bright,  and  his  lip  more  white, 

But  that  smile  plays  round  it  still." 
And  his  dim,  dim  gaze  on  Sir  Julian  stays: — 

What  may  its  meaning  be? 
"Sir  Julian  prepare,  thou  hast  taken  thy  share 

Of  the  poison'd  cup  with  me !" 

Wild  is  the  cry  that  rises  on  high, 

Terrible,  sad,  and  wild: 
As  the  vengeance  is  felt  to  be  fearfully  dealt 

By  the  hand  of  that  tender  child. 
But  its  work  is  done— for  the  rising  sun 

Saw  the  knight  in  his  plumed  pride 
Lie  stark  and  pale,  'mid  his  followers'  wail, 

A  corse  by  the  fair  boy's  side! 


OLD     MAIDS; 

THEIR 

VARIETIES,  CHARACTERS,   AND   CONDITIONS. 


Writers  of  novels,  and  manufacturers  of  tales,  in 
sketching  Old  Maids,  have  studied  effect  rather  than 
truth; — some  remarkable  oddity  has  been  selected,  and 
brought  forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  entire  class, — 
or  some  bizarre  and  fanciful  portrait,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  caricaturist ,  held  up  as  a  model. 

Neither,  we  grieve  to  saj-,  have  Old  Maids  themsel- 
ves been  true  to  their  own  dignity, — the3'  have  yielded 
to  the  current  of  common  prejudice,' — they  have  suffered 
the  sarcasms  and  coldness  with  which  they  are  treated 
to  sour  their  temper,  and  to  pucker  their  features;  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  to  blind  them  to  the  many  advan- 
tages of  their  position.  By  this  culpable  weakness, 
they  have  too  often  given  a  pretext  and  a  handle  to 
their  slanderers. —  'Mais  nons  changerons  tout  cela.' 

We  take  no  little  credit  to  ourselves  in  having  buckled 
on  our  armour  in  defence  of  that  neglected  and  maligned 
class  of  human  beings,  jcleped  Old  Maids.  On  the 
very  threshold  of  our  undertaking  a  very  delicate 
question  proposes  itself:  What  is  an  Old  Maid? —  We 
had  fairly  mounted  our  courser  —  trumpets  had  sounded 
a  fanfaron — and  our  heart  was  beating  high,  when  the 
question  flashed  upon  our  mind, — "What  is  an  Old  Maid  ?" 
We  looked  around ,  and  a  hundred  fair  faces  were 
gleaming  upon  us  —  and  we  iuternally  responded,-  — 
*'These  are  Old  Maids.''-—    This  for  a  moment  satisfied 
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IIS — but  on  looliiug  more  closely  at  the  objects  of  our 
chivalrous  regards,  we  discovered 'variety  iufiuite,'  a 
vast  parterre  of  flowers  —  some  'beautiful  exceedingly,' 
others  still  lovely,  yet  clad  in  'Autumn's  sober  hues,' 
and  many,  chaste  doubtless,  — 

"As  icicles, 

That  hang  on  Dian's  Temple," 
but  time-worn,  and  to  all  appearance  so  accustomed 
to  'wintry  Aveather,'  that  we  might  have  hoped  they 
had  nothing  to  demand— no  reparation  to  expect  for 
"time's  arrows' — from  the  arms  of  a  30ung  and  gallant 
knight;  yet  here  they  Mere  congregated  "thick  as 
the  leaves  in  Vallanibrosa,"  and  casting  upon  us,  as 
we  careered  before  them,  many  'longing,  lingering 
looks,'  and  obviously  watching,  with  intense  interest, 
the  fluttering  of  our  pennon,  as  if  it  were  the  gleaming 
'Herontuft'  of  Ail,  the  father  of  Time  himself. 

Rnight-errant  as  we  were,  we  had  sense  enough  to 
see  at  a  single  glance,  that  if  all  these  were  'Old 
Maids,'  the  sorrows  and  oppressions  under  which  they 
labored  so  universally,  must  be  strangely  diversified, 
and  that  an  attempt  to  redress  them  seriatim ,  M'ould 
be  the  M'ork  of  a  man,  even  should  his  life  be  pro- 
longed like  that  of  the  wandering  Jew.  In  our  warm- 
hearted simplicity,  we  had  supposed  that  they  had 
formed  a  distinct  species,  having  few  or  no  varielies, — 
and  that  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  were 
of  general  application, —  and,  consequently,  that  our 
single  prowess ,  would  have  sufficed  to  prostrate  to 
the  dust  their  unworthy  foes  within  a  moderate  space 
of  time.  But  our  examination ,  brief  as  it  was ,  had 
convinced  us  that  we  had  suffered  our  enthusiasm  to 
overleap  our  judgment.  We  felt  conscious,  at  the  first 
glauce,  that  the  flashing  eye  and  downy  cheeks  of  the 
beautiful  amongst  the  vestuls ,  must  have  a  class  of 
sufferings  to  contend  with ,  of  a  far  different  character 
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to  tliose  which  were  pressing  upon  the  soft  and  meek- 
eyed  Autumn  Lilies — and  that  these  again  must  have 
sources  of  grief,  widely  apart  from  the  anxieties  M'hich 
agitated  the  Wintry  bosoms  of  the  more  antiquated 
maidens. 

This  discovery  filled  ns  with  perplexity,  and  in  our 
confusion  our  courage  quailed  for  a  moment.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  for  our  own  fame  and  the  happiness 
of  the  sisterhood,  our  ardour  was  not  of  tliat  ephemeral 
cast,  which  blooms  a  moment  and  then  withers  for  ever; 
on  the  contrary ,  Avhen  the  first  shock  of  surprise  was 
over,  we  were  filled  with  redoubled  energy;  and  as 
the  importance  of  our  task  rose  in  magnitude,  so  did 
our  determination  increase  in  intensity. 

We  summoned  a  council  of  the  most  distinguished 
'Old  Maids'  of  our  acquaintance,  and  having  proposed 
the  question — "What  is  an  Old  Maid?"  we  withdrew, 
while  they  deliberated,  requesting  they  would  favor  us 
with  a  Avritten  opinion,  to  put  an  end  to  all  future 
disputes  upon  such  an  interesting  topic.  Many  hours 
passed  away ,  evidently  in  the  most  vehement  dispu- 
tation, the  sound  of  voices  even  penetrating  into  our 
sanctum,  where  we  were  reposing  our  wearied  intellect, 
after  the  labors  it  had  undergone,  with  skimming  the 
pages  of  a  modern  courtly  novel ,  and  refreshing  our 
inner  man  by  imbibing  a  moderate  quantum  of  genuine 
sherry  of  peculiarly  fine  flavor. 

In  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  it  has  been  said,  there 
is  safet3';  but  in  the  present  instance  it  turned  out,  as 
it  has  frequently  done  before,  that  iu  a  multitude  of 
counselloi-s  there  is  no  opinion.  Hot  foemiuae  quot 
seutentiae,'  for,  on  sending  a  message  to  enquire  if  the 
ladies  would  wish  for  candles  or  refreshments,  we 
were  informed  that  they  I. ad  consulted  to  no  purpose, 
mid    that  the^-  Mere  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  in  no 
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very  good  humor,  aud  to  leave  us  in  our  troublesome 
dileinma. 

This  piece  of  ingratitude,  we  confess,  struck  us  to 
the  heart.  After  having  dechired  ourselves  the  champion 
of  Old  Maidisui,  after  having  lamented  its  sorrows,  aud 
determined  to  devote  ourself  to  their  amelioration,^ — 
this  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  define  strictly  in 
what  'Old  Maidism'  consisted,  by  the  very  sisterhood 
itself,  seemed  the  very  essence  of  ingratitude,— a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  too  exquisite  to  be  borne,  and  for 
a  time  we  yielded  to  despair.  But  the  cause  was  too 
noble  thus  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  and  though  severely 
mortified  by  what  we  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  de- 
sertion, our  resolution  soon  returned,  aud  being  aban- 
doned to  our  own  resources,  we  seriously  set  ourself 
to  the  task  of  drawing  up  proper  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions, founded  upon  oral  and  written  authorities. — 
After  many  and  serious  deliberations,  we  succeeded  in 
draAving  up  a  projet,  which  Me  then  submitted  to  another 
council  of  'Old  Maids,'  and  we  are  proud  to  say,  they 
declared,  una  voce,  that  the  wonderful  knowledge  we 
had  displayed,  respecting  'Old  Maidism,'  entitled  us  to 
their  utmost  confidence.  We  were  also  highly  delighted 
to  perceive  how  naturally  and  good-temperedly  they 
fell  voluntarily  under  their  respective  classifications. 
The  smiles  of  gratitude  which  beamed  upon  us  from 
all  sides,  when  each  individual  found  herself  rescued 
from  the  'rudis  indigestaque  moles,'  and  placed  in  her 
separate  niche,  aud  given  a  proper  'status,'  made  it 
one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  our  life. 

The  following  table  shows  our  system. 

CLASS  — OLD   MAIDS. 

Ladies  who  have  passed  their  thirty -fifth  year, 
calculated  either  from  the  parish  register,  or  if  that 
be  wanting,  from  the  family  bible,  and  who  remaiu 
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in  a  state  of  unimpeachable  maidenhood,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  inatriuiouial  alliance,  —  unless 
such  an  appearance  has  been  of  ten  years  standing. 

GENERIC    DIVISION. 

Genus  I,  Voluntary  Old  Maids.—  Genus  II,  Involuntary 
Old  aiaids,  —  Genus  III,  Old  Maids  by  Accident.  — 
Genus  IV,  Inexplicable  Old  Maids. —  Genus  V,  Literary 
Old  Maids. 

Genus  I.  Ladies  whose  extreme  delicacj',  or  caution, 
or  coldness ,  have  determined  them  to  live  a  life  oi 
celibacy;  every  opportunity  having  been  afforded 
them  for  marriage. 

Genus  II.  Ladies  possessing  every  requisite  for  the 
connubial  state,  aud  who  have  been  anxiously  striving 
to  attain  it,  but,  notwithstanding,  still  remain  in  single 
blessedness. 

Genus  III.  Ladies  eminently  qualified  for  matri- 
monial duties,  and  who  have  been  repeatedly  engaged, 
but  by  soine  accident  still  remain  Old  Maids. 

Genus  IV.  Ladies  who  remain  in  a  state  of  virginity, 
but  for  which  no  eartlily  reason  can  be  assigned. 

Genus  V.    Literary  Old  Maids. 

OLD   MAIDS   IN   GENERAL. 

We  have  defined  an  Old  Maid  to  be  "a  ladj'  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  3'ears,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  irreproachable  maidenhood."  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  the  date  of  this  epoch  was  fixed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  that  on  the  first  announcement  it 
excited  a  violent  outcry,  aud  a  formidable  schism  amongst 
our  fair  friends. 

Those  amongst  them  whose  ascertained  duration  of 
life  was  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  pleaded  vehe- 
mently for  a  later  date;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those 
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from  forty-five  upwards,  were  equally  strenuous  ad- 
vocates  for  llie  infallibility  of  our  dictum. 

Much  sootliiug  was  required  to  produce  coucord — all 
our  powers  of  'foud  persuasiou'  were  called  iuto  actiou 
to  procure  a  fair  heariug, — we  couviuced  them ,  after 
much  sweet  compliment  and  cogent  reasoning,  after  many 
apt  quotations  and  wellapplied  example,  that  they  were 
^bellicosissimse'  upon   an  error  of  judgment. 

The  'auncieat  dames'  the  Old  Maids  par  excellence, 
who  pertinaciously  clung  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
fixed  by  our  wisdom,  very  mistakenly  believed  their 
'order'  to  be  one  of  contumely  and  reproach,  and 
therefore  upon  the  principle  that  'society  is  comfort,' 
were  anxious  to  have  the  insignia  displayed  upon  as 
many  sisters  as  possible;  while  the  j^ounger  ones, 
whose  blood  was  still  dancing  joyously  in  their  veins, 
acting  upon  the  same  erroneous  opinion,  stood  jealously 
aloof,  and  seemed  determined  to  put  off  what  they 
considered  the  'evil  day'  to  the  ycry  last  minute. 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  give  additional 
strength  to  our  devotion  to  their  cause,  we  should 
have  found  it  on  the  present  occasion.  After  we  had 
expatiated  at  considerable  length,  and  descanted  with 
great  feeling  upon  their  true  position  ^  after  having 
pointed  out  the  undeniable  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed ,  and  dilated  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  solicitude 
on  the  many  sources  of  happiness  and  comfort  they 
enjoyed,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to 
Match  the  gradual  change  which  came  over  the  assembly. 

Hitherto  its  general  aspect  had  been  that  of  an  April 
day,  stormy  and  overcast;  but  now  the  clouds  dispersed, 
and  the  soft  and  genial  Spring  sun  shone  with  its 
brightest  radiance.  The  coimtenances  of  the  self-ack- 
nowledged Old  Maids  underwent  a  delightful  change; 
their  puckered    and  wrinkled  appearances,   and   their 
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harsh  and  vinegar  expression,  yielded  before  onr  eloquent 
appeal. 

Nor  was  the  change  in  the  younger  division  of  the 
assembly  less  striking  or  less  grateful.  Eyes  of  a 
thousand  hues ,  from  the  lustrous  black  of  the  raven's 
wing,  to  the  bright  tiut  of  "the  robe  of  pity" — jet 
all  alike  beautiful — and  in  which  rode  sparkling  'disdain 
and  scorn,'  became  meekly  tender  —  while  arched 
eyebrows,  fit  for  the  bow  of  Cupid,  and  round  which 
lurked  the  'loves  and  graces'  slowly  unbent  themselves, 
and  dove-like  simplicity  sat  throned  on  every  alabaster 
forehead. 

A  tear  of  triumph  and  deep  sensibility  stole  down 
our  cheeks  on  witnessing  these  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  beneficial  operation  of  our  labors.  We  had  recon- 
ciled the  amiable  creatures  to  themselves — August  shook 
hands  cordially  with  December,  and  the  bare  brancli 
and  waning  leaf,  Avhen  thus  brought  into  juxta-position, — 
lent  a  new  charm  to  each  other. 

Having  happil3'  reconciled  the  conflict  of  opinion  on 
this  delicate  point ,  ^ve  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticular attributes  appertaining  to  an  Old  Mitid,  considered 
as  the  representative  of  her  class, — and  we  candidly 
own  that  many  difficulties  wei*e  experienced.— Portraits 
were  sketched  from  life  of  the  most  celebrated  'antiques.' 
The  leading  features  were  readily  acknowledged,  but 
in  filling  up  the  more  minute  shades,  we  had  to  encounter 
a  host  of  troubles,  'difficiles  nugae'  tried  our  patience 
and  devotion  to  the  uttermost.  The  finesse  and  some- 
what intangible  nature  of  the  disposition  of  'lovely 
woman'  were  our  worst  enemies. 

As  a  last  resource  we  drew  accurate  delineations 
of  the  most  opposite  cliaracters ,  studiously  selecting 
standard  and  classic  models — and  then  with  wonderful 
perseverance  we  transferred  the  more  important  and 
characteristic  traits  to  a  sort  of  'family  portrait ;'  and, 
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by  repeated  efforts,  finally  succeeded  in  working  tliera 
up  into  an  amalgam,  blending  hue  and  tint,  smile  and 
wrinkle,  pucker  and  dimple,  crows'feet  and  downy 
cheek,  into  one  harmonious  whole.  The  effect  was 
prodigious,  and  the  likeness  pronounced  admirable. 

Each  foir  sister,  with  wonderful  acuteness,  took  some 
peculiarity  to  herself;  and  yet  all  were  satisfied  with 
the  whole.  The  more  venerable  dames  were  pleased 
to  find  themselves  in  such  good  company.  They  bad 
grieved  for — 

"Sweetness  shed — for  beauty  fled," 
and  now  again  saw  themselves  brought  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  freed  from  the  rust  and  damp  Avhich  bad  accu- 
mulated round  them.  —  Like  the  paintings  of  a  great 
master,  "which  have  lain  neglected  for  years  in  the  dust 
and  obscurity  of  a  garret,  the  very  blemishes  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  time ,  became  foils  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  —  and  thus  it  happened  with  our  genuine 
Old  Maids.  Our  touch  acted  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel — 
they  shook  off  the  form  of  debasement,  and  stood 
proudly  forth,  rich  in  themselves. 

Nor  were  the  j-ounger  purities  less  pleased — the 
name  and  condition,  which  they  had  dreaded  as  a  barren 
waste,  without  a  single  flower  of  human  affection,  or  a 
single  fountain  of  feminine  passion,  became  at  once  a 
beautiful  landscape  of  rich  and  varied  colors.  Their 
foot  no  longer  hesitated  to  cross  the  prescribed  limit, 
their  tongue  no  longer  refused  to  utter  their  honorable 
distinction.  With  our  portrait  as  their  banner,  they 
went  joyously  on  their  way,  and  gloried  in  the  name 
of  'Old  Maid.' 

The  following  are  the  lineaments  which  determine 
our  class.  An  Old  Maid  is  a  being  rich  in  all  the  rarer 
attributes  of  her  sex,^ — a  fact  which  has  been  concealed 
and  hidden  from  the  carping  world,  solely  by  its  course 
and  selfish  opiuiou  as  to  Old  Maidism.  —  tier  heart  is  a 
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mine  of  sensibility ,  and  it  is  not  her  fault  if  she  is 
forced  to  expentits  treasures  on  cats,  china,  or  scandal.— 
Scouted  and  laughed  at  by  the  joiing  as  'Aiiuty  Jane, 
who  is  a  cross  Old  Maid,'  and  debarred  from  the  coun- 
cils of  the  old,  as  'never  having  had  experience,  'poor 
thing,'  in  family  matters,' — she  is  driven  back  upon 
her  own  resources,  and  is  necessitated  to  lavish  her 
jearning  affections   upon  dumb  or  insensible  favorites. 

Gentle  creature!  thine  is  a  cruel  fate! — and  the 
coldness  and  indifference  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  steeled  thee  against  the  frailties  and  foibles  of 
thy  co-mates,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  know  thee  not. 

Love,  or  alonging  and  dreamy  Avish  for  companionship, — 
lives  and  glows  in  her  bosom,  with  still  greater  intensity, 
that  hitherto  no  object  has  been  found  worthy  to  receive 
the  gush  of  her  aAvakened  susceptibilities. 

Time,  indeed,  which  levels  the  palace  and  the  cottage — 
which  looks  upon  the  bursting  rosebud,  and  sees  the 
hour  of  its  decaj',  is  also  witness  to  the  development 
of  the  principle  of  love  in  the  soul  of  au  Old  Maid — 
sees  its  meridian  splendour,  and  its  evening  softness. 
Though  the  outward  form  ma^-  change, — though  'the 
soul's  palace'  may  yield  to  the  influence  of  'Father 
Time,' — though  the  loveliness  of  her  yoimger  years 
may  have  fled,  for  then  'she  walked  in  beauty  like  the 
morn,'' — though  her  figure  maj'  have  lost  that  exquisite 
symmetry  and  grace,  which  made  her  'the  admired  of 
all  observers,'— though  her  eye  ma3'  not  now  speak  with 
the  same  eloquent  glance  which  told,  in  a  single  look, 
the  Mhole  history  of  woman's  mysterious  imaginings  — 
though  these  ai'e  lost,  the  principle  of  love  still  lives 
shrined  within  her  heart. 

Her  delicacy,  her  refinement,  her  almost  spiritualised 
tenderness,  have  prevented  her  bestowing  her  affections 
upon    the  coarse  and  grosser  animals  of  the  opposite 
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sex;  who  have  sneered  at  her  iiiaiclenl3'  bashfulness  — 
laughed  at  her  womanly  scruples — and  now  scorn  her 
as  an  Old  Maid.  Her  passions  and  affections  have  been 
thus  reserved— no  unworthy  husband  has  hardened  her 
heart  and  deadened  her  sensibilities — no  ungrateful  child 
has  wrung  tears  of  bitter  agony  from  her  tortured  brain. 
No,  the  better  and  purer  portions  still  live,  and  will 
bear  'golden  fruit,'  when  freed  from  the  crust  of  lava, 
in  Avhich  the  world's  coldness  has  shrouded  them. — 
Let  this  barrier  be  removed- — and  the  Old  Maid  will 
show  that  the  fire,  though  hidden,  is  not  extinguished, — 
that  the  sacred  lamp  still  burns,  purified  from  its  more 
earthly  qualities,  though  it  no  longer  blazes  with  that 
intensity  of  passion ,  which  makes  the  heart  sick  with 
its  longings. 

She  looks  back  upon  her  youthful  desires  and  hopes, 
as  upon  the  memory  of  an  intoxicating  dream ,  filled 
with  visions  of  happiness  and  of  unutterable  delight, 
and  which  the  waking  realities  of  life  have  long  since 
convinced  her,  Avere  indeed  but  visions. —  She  looks 
abroad  upon  those  who  entered  the  career  of  existence 
with  her,  and  she  beholds  a  mingled  picture  of  joy 
and  woe. 

On  the  one  hand — the  emaciated  cheek,  the  tottering 
step,  and  the  hollow  and  sunken  eye,  proclaim  the 
victim  of  indulged  happiness.  —  On  the  other — the 
compressed  lip,  and  the  contracted  brow,  speak  of 
blighted  affection,  or  despised  love. —  On  a  third — the 
young  mother  hangs  over  the  couch  of  her  first-born, 
and  best  beloved— wearying  Heaven  with  vain  prayers, 
that  the  innocent  sufferer  may  be  spared  to  her  doating 
heart,  till  she  is  borne  away  frantic  and  insensible  from 
the  death-bed  of  her  darling  child. —  On  another — she 
beholds  love  turned  to  the  most  implacable  hatred,  her 
friend  converted  into  a  fiend,  the  husband  into  a  cruel 
and  tyrannous  master,  or  dark  suspicion  and  unfounded 
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jealousy,  riving  both  Iieart  aud  braiu,  and  rendering 
love  a  horrible  curse.  — 

On  all  sides  she  sees  strife,  dissention,  and  miserj',— 
warm  hearts  chilled, —  bright  eyes  dimmed, —  beauty 
wasted,—  love  destroyed, —  the  canker-worm  of  care 
nestling  in  clieeks,  every  dimple  of  which  was  once 
the  strong-hold  of  Cupid, —  'hopes  and  fears  that  kindle 
hopes,'  crushed  and  blasted — minds  once  redolent  of 
every  thing  sweet  and  blessed  in  nature,  now  a  chaos 
of  ruin  and  desolation.  Such  are  the  sights  that  meet 
the  Old  Maid,  and  happy  should  she  be,  that  she  has 
escaped  from  toils  aud  snares  so  fearful  and  destructive. 

But  her  life  is  the  oais  of  the  desert— her  heart  is  a 
welling  fountain  of  the  purest  sympathies — her  home 
is  sheltered  by  the  palm-trees  of  conteut  —  and  she 
treads  her  little  round  of  existence  on  a  verdant  carpet, 
chequered  with  light  and  shade.  If  she  does  not  taste 
those  delights  which  flow  from  happy  marriage  (aud 
there  are  many  such),  when  two  individuals  with 
moderate  desires,  and  virtuous  and  well-tempered  wishes, 
combine  to  produce  'one  harmouj-  of  bliss,'  she  invariably 
shows  how  correctly  she  estimates  so  delightful  a  cou- 
summatiou, — for  wliere  household  harmony  does  reign, 
there  may  the  Old  Maid  be  found  in  all  her  glor^-, 
niiugliug  sweet  with  sweet,  and  her  heart  and  affections 
expanding  beneath  its  genial  influence. —  Domestic  strife 
is  a  Tartarus  from  M'hich  she  flies,  it  is  a  plague-spot, 
warning  her  to  depart — but  if  a  father  or  mother  has 
reached  the  extreme  verge  of  senilitj',  there  she  may 
be  seen  hovering  like  a  guardian  angel,  developing  in 
this  trying  emergency  all  her  treasured  affections,  and 
lavishing  them  on  insensible  or  querulous  old  age,  with 
all  the  tenderness,  and  devotcdness  of  a  young  bride, 
watching  over  the  shattered  health  of  an  adored  husband. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  is  au  Old  Maid.  Acknowledge 
that  thou  hast  done  her  great  injustice  — that  thou  hast 
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viewed  her  as  a  selfish,  envious,  ill-nf'.furefi,  affectet!, 
credulous  and  curious  creature,  a  fit  object  for  mirth, 
a  standing  family  jest,  suited  only  to  play  a  conspicnotis 
part  at  funerals  and  births,  and  having  none  of  the  finer 
sympathies  which  thou  supposest  to  be  locked  in  tiiine 
own  breast.  Acknowled/:;c  (hat  thon  hast  considereded 
a  relation,  if  an  OhI  .Maid,  and  poor,  as  suit'.d  to  a 
by-corner  in  thj-  domicile,  tliere  condemned  to  spend 
her  time  in  darning  old  clothes,  and  knitting  stockings 
or  ^comfortables,'  as  the  'ame  damnec'  of  thy  family, 
a  licensed  plaything  for  thy  children,  and  nurse-general 
for  thyself,  thy  wife,  and  thy  offspring. —  That  if  rich, 
thou  hast  invited  her  to  set  dinners  and  card-parties; 
hast  permitted  thy  joung  hopefuls  to  visit  her  but  rarelN', 
and  then  witli  an  especial  injunction  to  avoid  treading 
on  the  cat's-taii,  choking-her  parrot  with  ajjricot-stones, 
or  lengthening  the  tail  of  her  pet  poodle,  by  appending 
thereto  an  addition,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  can  orkettle, — 
to  shun  her  cliina  cabinet,  to  meddle  not  with  the  'little 
monsters'  on  her  mantel-piece,  to  wipe  their  shoes 
twice  before  entering  her  drawing-room,  to  keep  their 
plates  Avell  under  their  chins,  when  seated  at  table,  lest 
gravy  or  plum  should  escape  upon  her  'snow-white 
uaper^-,'  and  thrfiatening  death  and  destruction  to  Tom 
and  Mary,  if  they  amuse  themselves  ^itii  pulling  faces, 
and  'doing  the  pretty,'  to  imitate  their  Aunt's  peculiarities; 
an  intimation  which,  it  is  ten  to  one,  the  miscliievous 
monkeys  overlook — as  thou  art  conscious,  friend,  that 
such  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  thine  own,  and  thy 
spouse's  at  home — notwithstanding  thou  hast  been  twice 
saved  from  jail,  by  Sister  Margaret's  generosity,  and 
that  two  of  tiiy  oldest  children  are  now  at  a  respectable 
boarding-school ,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne  by  the 
same  selfish  and  ill-natured  Old  .Maid.  Or,  can'st  thou 
gainsay  this,  by  charging  Aiinl.  Jane  with  stinginess 
and  affectation,  because  she  resides  in  a  small  cottage, 
ui.  3.  .3(j 
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and  supports  herself  in  decency  and  comfort,  on  her 
anuuity  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Look,  gentle  reader, 
on  'this  picture  and  on  that, — '  is  it  not  'Hyperion  to 
a  Satyr;'  and  blush  for  having  considered  au  Old  Maid 
as  something  that  she  is  not. 

Dear  amiabilities!  can  we  wonder  that  30U  are  kind 
nurses — or  that  you  are  fond  of  cats,  dogs,  parrots  and 
Chinese  monsters?  Is  it  not  thus  that  you  are  forced 
to  display  your  pent-up  sensibilities?  Something  3011 
must  love — 3'our  hearts  are  overflowing  with  milk  and 
honej';  but  mankind,  blind  to  your  amiable  qualities, 
meet  your  advances,  as  if  their  most  deadly  enemies 
were  making  covert  approaches  to  destroy  their 
sanctuaries. 

This  is  prejudice — fatal  and  perverse  prejudice— and 
It  is  our  task  to  display  you  in  your  natural  colors. 

VOLUNTARY   OLD   MAIDS. 

First  in  honor  and  in  place  come  the  Voluntary  Old 
Maids — those,  who,  having  birth,  beauty,  accomplishments 
and  opportunity,  have,  of  their  own  free  will,  clothed 
themselves  in  white. 

Thou ,  fair  maiden ,  upon  whom  thirty  -five  summer 
suns  have  already  shone,  each  one  in  succession  maturing 
some  new  charm;  well  hast  thou  earned  th^-  title  to  the 
name  of  Voluntary  Old  Maid.  —  Art  thou  not  beautiful? 
yea  beautiful  exceedingly?  and  does  not  tliy  soft  smile 
tell —  ''Thoughts  of  3'oung  love — ?" 

The  fierce  and  burning  love  of  the  noblest  in  the 
land  has  beset  thee  from  the  first  dawn  of  womanhood. 
The  statesman  and  the  warrior  have  contended  tor  thy 
favor;  the  poet  and  the  painter  have  invoked  the  sister 
arts  to  twine  a  Avreath  for  thy  brows — praise  and 
flattery — prajer  and  supplication  have  environed  thee; 
but  chastity  was  throned  in  tlo'  heart,  and  her  asbestos 
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mantle  has  preserved  thee  to  be  the  glory  and  grace 
of  our  'order.' 

A  Voluulary  Old  Maid  is  a  splendid  object  for  con- 
templation'— and  it  is  a  proud  and  gratifying  truth,  that 
luauy  Old  Maids  are  in  this  distinguished  class  of  pro- 
fessors. The  calumnious  assertions  so  generally  made, 
that  the  state  ot  celibacy  is  not  one  of  choice,  but  of 
bitter  compulsion,  is  a  part  of  the  slanders  that  have 
been  current  respecting  our  amiable  friends.  Man,  'proud 
jhau,'  strutting  about  in  his  fancied  superiority,  and 
proud  of  his  self-assumed  distinction  of  Lord  of  the 
Creation ,  Mould  fain  persuade  himseif ,  that  in  the 
omnipotence  of  his  pretensions,  he  may  sing'Iii  triumphe,' 
and  flatters  himself  with  the  idea,  that  be  has  only  to 
oiler  his  hand  to  the  best  and  purest  of  God's  creatures, 
and  it  will  be  seized  upon  as  a  boon.  —  Vain  illusion, — ■ 
he  bears  not  on  his  crest  'veni,  vidi,  vici.' —  In  this 
respect  his  counterpart  is  the  peacock,  which  spreads 
forth  his  gorgeous  tail,  glancing  in  the  sun-light,  when 
a  scream,  believed,  no  doubt,  by  the  sapient  bird,  to 
be  'melody  divine,'  startles  the  observer  into  a  conviction 
that  something  more  than  pretension  is  requisite  to 
make  a  household  bird— and  thus  is  it  with  man. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
all  women,  a  passionate  longing— an  almost  irrepressible 
desire ;  for  the  society  and  companionship  of  man.  It 
is  an  instinct  Avoven  into  their  moral  and  physical 
structure, — it  is  a  passion  which  grows  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  their  strength.  It  has  mingled 
with  their  dreams,  and  formed  the  subject  of  their  mid- 
day reveries. 

The  bashful  maiden,  whose  deep  fringed  eyelids  half 
conceal  the  liquid  lustre  of  her  hazel  eyes,  seats  herself 
pensively,  away  from  observation,  perchance,  in  the 
deep  recess  of  some  gothic  window,  or  on  some  grassy 
bank,  arched  overhead  by  the  'giants  of  the  wood,'  and 
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there  is  a  voice  and  a  mystery  aroiiad  her. —  This 
is  the  'spirit  of  Love,  felt  every  where ^'  it  finds  a 
kindred  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  coy  maiden,  and, 
in  luxurious  meditation,  she  lives  in  the  space  of  one 
brief  hour  a  life  of  love.  —  But  the  maiden  is  not  aloue 
in  her  solitude  — her  heart  is  filled  with  the  image  of 
some  ideal  being  created  by  her  heated  fancy. —  It 
comes  at  her  bidding,  shadowy  and  unreal,  and  she 
steeps  her  soul  in  tenderness,  and  with  enamored  accents 
of  delight  betrays  how  profound,  hoAV  intense  and  over- 
powering is  the  desire  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  It 
requires  only  that  some  congenial  spirit  shall  approach 
her,  and  the  whole  torrent  of  her  affections  will  be 
let  loose  upon  him;  one  touch,  or  one  look  that  stirred 
the  chord  of  her  feelings,  would  fix  her  destiny;  any 
incident,  however  trivial,  that  developed  a  correspondent 
tone  of  sensibility  in  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  would 
inake  him  the  idol  of  her  joung  heart, — and  yet  this 
creature,  whose  very  frame  is  love ,  lives  and  dies  an 
Old  Maid. 

The  passions  that  are  coursing  through  her  veins, 
may  indeed  re-act  fearfull3-  upon  herself; —  her  face 
may  blanch — her  eye  may  lose  some  portion  of  its 
brightness — her  step  may  become  less  clastic — and  tender 
melancholy  may  invest  her  with  a  double  charm.  But 
year  after  jear  rolls  over  her  head,  and  finds  her  still 
'in  maiden  meditation.'  Her  friends,  one  by  one,  visit 
the  Hjmeneal  Altar;  perhaps  her  own  sisters,  amongst 
whom  she  is  'the  bright,  the  fair  one,'  become  brides  — 
She  rejects  offer  after  offer,  and,  at  leugtii ,  is  marked 
out  by  her  family  as  an  'Old  Mnid,'  who  wonder  why 
Mr.  So-and-so  was  rejected — an  excellent  man  — good 
fortune,  &c. ,  &c. ,— and  delicately  hint,  that  she  had 
belter  'have  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone.' 

Gentle  creature,  thou  hast  preserved  in  all  their 
pristine  purity,  thy  feminine  attributes — thou  hast  brooded 
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SO  long  over  the  love  dwelling  ia  thy  heart — that  man's 
cold,  selfish  and  calculating  affection,  is  utterly  unworthy 
thy  acceptance.  The  one  who  couid  alone  have  fixed 
thy  vehement  longing — has  never  appeared;  thou  art 
too  pure,  too  good,  too  holy  for  those  who  would  have 
wedded  thee,  for  thy  heart  would  have  broken,  and  thou 
would'st  have  suulc  into  a  premature  grave,  when  the 
sad  truth  had  come  upon  thee — that  man's  tenderness, 
devotion  and  admiration,  are  changeable  and  perishable. 
When  thou  hudst  left  thy  quiet  home,  and  fixed  thine 
aflTectious  so  firmly  that  to  break  the  bond  would  have 
been  destrucliou,  thou  would'st  have  found,  'that  one 
was  lost  in  certainty  and  one  in  joy;'  and  then  thoii 
Avould'st  have  pined  and  withered  like  a  beautiful  exotic, 
removed  from  its  own  bright  clime  to  another  region, 
where  factitious  heat  and  unnatural  stimuli  are  made 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  pure  and  invigorating  rays 
of  its  native  Sun.  The  struggle  has  been  severe,  but 
thou  hast  triumphed  nobly  over  sensual  temptations. 

The  peculiarities  of  voluntary  Old  Maids  are  of  the 
most  amiable  character.  Their  delicacy  and  sensibility 
have  removed  them  from  the  cold  philosophy  of  the 
world— they  are  nature's  children,  have  a  smile  for 
the  gay — a  tear  for  pity — an  universal  benevolence — 
and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.  Their 
■weaknesses  are  even  amiabilities' — and  their  little  di- 
stresses more  touching  than  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Does  a  voluntary  Old  Maid  hear  of  some  unhappy 
friend,  whom  the  fates  have  unkindly  driven  to  desti- 
tution, her  innocent  temper  suggests  no  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  sufferer  is  the  victim  of  her  own  faults, 
or  the  faults  of  others;  but  she  waits  upon  her,  relieves 
lier  condition,  goes  abroad  into  society',  details  her 
account  of  the  unfortunate,  and  is  met  Avith  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  uplifted  hands — and  hears,  to  her  dismay, 
a  history  of  iuipropiieties,  and  is  lucky  if  she  escape 
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inuendos  herself.  —  Again,  some  one  of  her  early 
admirers,  Mliom  her  dignity  and  pride  of  self  had 
rejected ,  having  married  another  less  highmiuded  and 
chaste,  has  fallen  into  distress— a  j-oiiug  family,  a  sick 
wife,  a  ruined  fortune,  and  impending  poverty  threaten 
to  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and  scatter  his  family  as 
outcasts  and  miserables,  upon  the  cold  and  calculating 
world.  —  She  learus  all  this,  visits  the  house  of  yvoe, 
sees  him,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  deemed 
himself  little  less  than  a  god,  now  grovelling  in  the 
dust,  and  the  sluices  of  that  love  which  he  could  not 
open  then,  roll  back  and  embrace  the  entire  family. 
The  beautiful  woman  becomes  a  saint — she  M'as  wor- 
shipped once  as  a  creature  of  clay,  fitted  for  earthly 
love, — she  is  Avorshipped  now,  as  a  superior  being, 
possessing  angelic  attributes.  —  Bat  again  society 
upbraids  her,  and  imputes  false  motives  to  her  actions. 
Base  slander!  her  moiives  are  as  pure  as  uusunued  suow, 
and  originate  in  the  impulses  of  'the  spirit  of  love,' 
which  exists  in  undiminished  splendor  within  her. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Aoluutary  Old  3Iaid  becomes  freed 
from  the  grosser  passions  and  influences  of  common 
jnortalit3^;  year  after  jear  robs  her  of  some  portion 
of  that  impurity  which  disgraces  our  immortal  nature, 
and  lifts  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  angelic  perfection. 
How  shall  the  world  dare  then  to  stigmatise  her  actions, 
and  laugh  at  what  its  bliuduess  deems  her  foibles — they 
are  impulses  heaven-born;  and  her  simplicity,  guileless 
as  that  of  a  little  child,  is  the  best  proof  of  her  im- 
measurable superiority. 

Virginity,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  has  been 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  gods,  its  pure  hands  being 
esteemed  the  best  fitted  to  offer  sacrifices.  Rome,  in 
the  old  world,  had  its  Vestals;  and  the  Peruvians,  in 
the  new,  their  'Daughters  of  the  Sun;'  and  even  amongst 
our  barbarous  ancestors,  it  was  a  part  of  their  religious 
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creed,  that  the  \irgiu  who  died  chaste,  was  equally  to 
be  honored  with  the  warrior  who  fell  in  battle,  and 
admitted,  at  ouce,  into  their  Valhalla,  and  even  ranked 
as  goddesses.  The  early  Christian  Fathers  exhausted 
their  learning  and  eloquence  in  praise  of  voluntary 
virginity.  St.  Cyprian  said  that  the  reward  of  virginity 
is  glorious,  and  that  to  preserve  its  purity  approaches 
very  near  to  the  perseverance  of  martyrdom.  And  the 
still  more  celebrated  St.  Athanasius  gives  a  splendid 
panegyric  to  virginity ,  declaring  that  it  is  a  precious 
pearl,  hidden  from  the  multitude,  aud  found,  indeed,  only 
by  the  few  select  ones.  The  same  lofty  praise  is  given 
to  this  condition  by  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory,  and  other 
Christian  bishops  aud  saints. 

Nor  were  the  polished  and  subtle  Greeks,  iu  the 
best  periods  of  their  intellectual  celebrity,  behind  their 
heathen  neighbours  in  singing  the  praise  of  voluntary 
virginity.  Chastity  passed  among  them  as  a  diviuitj-, 
and  as  something  ever  to  be  held  sacred.  Those  who 
professed  it  were  denominated  demigods ;  implying  by 
this,  that  those  who  live  in  a  virgin  state  are  iu  some 
sort,  celestial  beings. 

Amongst  the  thousands  of  these  precious  antiques, 
there  may  probably  be  a  few  whom  constitutional 
frigidity,  and  not  the  nobler  essence  of  chastitj-,  has 
induced  to  remain  in  single  blessedness.  —  This,  we 
say ,  ma^'  be  the  case ,  and  ,  if  so,  they  are  of  course 
excepted  from  our  eulogistic  remarks j  we,  ourselves, 
have  some  doubts  upon  this  head,  and  could  say  a  great 
deal  on  both  sides,  but  that  it  is  a  discussion  which 
would  be  misplaced  here.  —  We,  however,  do  not 
consider  tluit  as  a  virtue,  which  is  the  result  of  mere 
insensibility.  If  any,  therefore,  of  our  tair  re.iders, 
who  have  scanned  our  pages  with  rejoicings  and 
thankfulness,  are  sensible  that  they  owe  their  'proud 
eminence'  to  this  cause,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  them, 
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tliat  tliey  form  a  class  'siii  generis,'  a  class  •which 
owes  its  diguity  to  reflected  light,  from  the  shrine  of 
genuine  voluntary  Old  Maidisra,  and  not  from  the  fact 
that  they,  themselves,  are  'auncient  virgins.'  ■ — ■  Glory 
is  in  conquest — 'tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted — another 
to  be  incapable  of  temptation;  and  though  these  may 
have  refused  offers  innumerable,  the  principle  has  been 
as  different  as  light  from  darkness,  compared  M'ith  that 
which  governed  their  compeers.  --  They  have  regulated 
their  actions  by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  cold 
calculations,  as  to  external  advantages,  Avhilst  the  pas- 
sions ,  the  affections ,  a  maiden's  hopes  and  wishes, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  Their 
cares  were  of  the  earth — carthlj;  they  had  none  of 
the  'aura  sacra,'  which  envelopes  the  being  of  (ho 
trembling  and  sensitive  woman;  their  thoughts  were 
low  and  grovelling,  and  most  probably  turned  on  mere 
♦yellow  dust,'  and  they  werfe,  doubtless,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  noble  sentiments  which  warmed  the  bosom 
of  the  voluntary  Old  Maid,  par  excellence. 
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''\\'J)at',s  (he  maltiT, 

That  you  ha\  e  such  a  February  fare, 
So  full  of  fro.st — of  .storm — of  cloudnie.sS'?" 

tsHAKSl'EABE, 

These  are  ladies  who  possessing,  or  having  possessed, 
every  requisite  for  the  couuubial  state,  and  anxiously 
desirous  of  attaining  it,  have,  nevertheless,  passed  the 
prescribed  boundary,  and  still  remain  in  single  blessed- 
ness. Vain  have  been  their  attempts  to  impose  upon 
tlieraselves  the  'jugum  maritale,"  though  no  stone  has 
been  left  unturned;  and  though  all  a  woman's  wit  and 
ingenuity  have  been  actively  employed  on  the  subject, 
eince  the  periods  of  the  'budding  breast.' 

The  pensive  and  expectant  nymphs  have  ridden,  hour 
after  hour,  sea-side  Jennets,  alias  donkeys,  in  hope» 
that  their  own  graces,  so  admirably  set  off  by  the  paces 
of  the  sagacious  and  sure-footed  quadrupeds,  might 
strike  some  wandering  Lothario;  assemblies  have  been 
visited — pic-nic  parties  made  up,  with  especial  reference 
to  a  'chance,'— fashionable  churclies  regularly  attended — • 
balls  and  quadrille  parties  sedulously  sought  after — 
theatres  and  all  places  of  public  amusement  diligently 
beaten  for  game— the  streets  paraded — shad^-  lanes  and 
murmuring  streams  haunted — dress  and  undress  have 
been  tried — the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir — the 
diuing-room  and  the  library- — the  sitting-room  and  tlie 
front  window. 

Music  has  been  cultivated  to  fascinate  the  reluctant 
ear — painting  to  captivate  the  eye  —  and  dancing  to 
enrapture  the  touch;  botanj'  has  been  studied  as  an 
excuse  for  solilarj'  walks  and  maiden  musing— geology 
for  a  rocky  nook  or  a  secluded  pass — astronomy,  that 
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the  'sileut  hour  of  iiiglit,  and  the  star  of  love,'  might 
produce  their  •svished-for  iiifliieuce — poetrj-  has  been 
read  to  select  tender  and  touching  passages — and  history 
to  quote  examples  of  Avoman's  undying  affection;  — 
attitudes  have  been  studied — sighs  practised — fainting 
simulated — and  a  fountain  of  tears,  sacred  to  dear  sen- 
sibility, has  been  most  conveniently  arranged  to  pour 
out  on  all  fitting  occasions  "a  shower  of  glittering 
pearis."  No  chance,  however  remote,  has  been  ne- 
glected, when  some  fondly-  supposed  admirer — 'might 
unfold  the  passion  of  his  love;'  scheme  upon  scheme 
has  been  contrived  to  aim  aright  'the  rich  golden  shaft', 
—  songjt  have  beeu  warbled  with  soft  expectation  that 
they  M'ould — 

"Give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 

Where  love  sits  throned." 
The  cunning  of  their  passion  has  betrayed  them  into 
'dewy  looks,'  surely,  all-sufficient  to  melt  a  heart  of 
'triple  brass;'  and  the  vow  of  eternal  truth  has  becu 
quivering-  upon  their  lips,  waiting  for  a  signal,  however 
sligJit,  to  be  'registered  in  Heaven.' — Alas — "Vain — vaiu 
have  beeu  their  wiles — all  vain  their  tears.''  They  have 
*iiever  told  their  love,'  for  nobody  Ims  been  found  to 
iisteu, — they  have  never  sworn — 

''By  the  roses  of  the  spring, 

B3'  maidhood — honor — truth— and  evei'y  thing — 
I  love  thee!" 
for  none  would  receive  their  vow. 

Nor  have  the  efforts  of  'Involuntary  Maidens'  stopped 
here; — charms  and  divinaiious  have  been  tried — Py- 
romancy —  Hydroiiiancy —  Tlieomancy — Psj'ciiomancy— 
Botonomaucy  —  Oneicromancy  —  Onomatomancy — Auro- 
mancy  —  iSuphromanc^- —  Canomaucj' — Cartomancy— As- 
tragalomancy  —  Crithomauc^' —  Giromancy —  Lampado- 
maucy;  with  characts  and  periapts — love -powders  and 
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triie-lovers  knots,*  oue  and  all  have  they  called  to  their 
aid,  to  lead  theru  to  a  knowledge  of  the  'dear  man.' 

They  have  sat  over  the  grounds  of  coflee  and  the 
refuse  of  tea,  full  of  inspiration;  and  solemnly  examin- 
ing the  circles  produced  b^'  their  own  fair  hands,  have 
fancied,  lordly  figures  and  gallant  men,  to  be  pictured 
forth  'to  the  life,'— forgetting  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts^  the  old  rii^iue  that 

''As  the  fool  thinks,   so  the  bell  chinks, 
As  tke  bell  chinks,  so  the  fool  thinks." 

They  have  travelled  over  meadow  and  field,  and 
plucked  the  daisy,  'the  eye  of  day;'  and  pulling  off  its 
petals  one  by  one,  repeated  at  each,  the  name  of  some 
"wished-for  being,  and  have  fondly  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  last  petal,  and  the  last  name  were  the  Sybilline 
Oracle.  They  have  placed  their  shoes  by  their  bedsides 
at  right  angles,  turned  round  three  times,  and  whispered 
to  their  'pillow,  the  companion  of  their  sighs'  — 
"Hoping  this  night  my  true  love  to  see, 
I  place  my  shoes  in  the  form  of  a  T." 

They  have  risen  Mith  the  first  blush  of  'rosy  morn,'- 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  have  sat  with  anxious 
foreboding,  to  see  the  first  man,  Avho  iu  that  fated  hour 
should  greet  their  longing  eye.  They  have  surreptitiously 
obtained  the  handkerchief,  shoe-tie,  or  garter  of  some 
desired  oue,  aud  twining  it  with  their  own,  have  mur- 
mured in  'accents  sweet' — 

"Three  times  a  true  love's  knot  I  tie  secure, 
Firm  be  the  knot — firm  may  his  love  endure." 

Alas!  and  well-a-day  5  charms  and  divinations;  poetry 
and  painting;  music  and  melancholy;  grace  and  gaiety;  the 
witchkraft  that  dwells  in  womaus'  tear;  the  magic  of  her 
sigh ;  astrology,  geology,  and  necromancy',  have  been  alike 
in  vain;  vain  too  have  been  all  their  little  feminine  arts  of 
allurement:  and  disappointment  and  the  sickness  of  hope 
delayed,  have  gradually  crept  over  the  heart  of  the  luvo- 
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funtary  Maidens;  tliey  Iiave  indeed  long  kept  the  'fiend 
despair'  at  bay;  and  thoiigli  they  'have  uever  told  their 
love,'  they  have  not  sufTered  'coucealuieut  like  a  worm,' 
'i'  th'  bud';  to  feed  upon  their  damask  cheeks.'  Tlioiigh 
tliey  have  piued  la  thought,  no  'green  and  yellow 
melancholy'  has  marked  them  for  'its  own';  neitlier 
liave  they  sat  'like  patience  on  a  monuaieut,  smiling 
at  grief ;  no — no ;  one  hope  blighted,  another  has  risen 
in  its  stead.  One  promising  field,  from  the  cultivation 
of  which,  nothing  but  tares  have  resulted,  has  been 
abandoned  only  to  seek  another.  One  flattering  pros- 
pect clouded,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  has  been  found 
ilUuuinadng  some  other  tempting  spots;  and  thus  for 
twenty  Ij^ummers  have  they  toiled  in  vain.  The  labors 
of  the  Dauaiides  were  not  more  fruitless;  the  stone  of 
Sysiphus  not  more  perverse. 

Fair  creaCures,  let  not  discontent  cloud  3-our  brows; 
let  not  sadness,  or  a  still  more  bitter  feeling  poison 
your  cup  of  life;  let  not  the  remembrance  of  tlie  failure 
of  your  well-meant  efforts  torment  you.  — •  You  have 
done  your  best,  and  no  mortal  can  do  more.  Dry  30ur 
tears;  smooth  your  visages;  let  no  wrinkle  or  pucker 
deform  those  'maps  of  heaven' — let  j-our  voice  cease 
its  discordant  treble,  and  let  it  breathe  'softened  sounds' 
like  a  well  strung  harp,  touched  by  'dreaming  maiden.' 
You  have  passed  the  boundary ,  let  not  the  dreams  of 
green  girlhood  still  exist  in  your  breasts.  Then  it  was 
allowable— 

" to  sit,  and  sigh, 

And  think  of  things  unknown." 
but  now  nobler  contemplations  must  fill  3'our  minds;  3011 
have  escaped  the  possibility  of  a  great  and  lasting  evil; 
enjoy  in  thankfulness  the  good  the  gods  'have  provided 
yoii' — nor  deem  that  the  divinity  presiding  over  mortal 
love,  feeds  his  followers  with  immortal  roses,  and  envy 
not  your  friends   who   sing  within  your  hearing,  'Hy- 
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men,  OHymenee,'-They  are  but  commencing  a  troublous 
career,  while  you  iiave  passed  the  stormy  gulf  of 
passionate  lile,  and  though  the  roar  of  its  surge  breaking 
upon  the  rocks  of  disappointment,  may  sound  musical, 
now  the  danger  is  past ,  rejoice  that  you  are  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Old  Maidism,  with  all  your  virgiu 
treasures  safe. —  You  have  followed  the  lamp  of  desire, 
which,  like,  'a  Wil!-o'-the-Wisp'  has  led  you  into  a 
thousand  perilous  situations. — Lookback  aud  be  thankful 
that  you  have  escaped  the  snares  of  the  tempter — 
You  have  been  anxiousl3'  desirous  to  lose  3-our  precious 
liberty' — to  make  a  probable  shipwreck  of  your  happiness; 
to  give  np  the  thousand  gay  dreams  that  have  filled 
your  imagination ,  and  to  exchange  them  for  a  dull 
reality  that  might  have  made  j'ou  ^veep  bitter  tears. 
Hxercise  your  ingenuity  my  sweet  friends,  (for  this  is 
one  of  jour  amiable  qualities) ,  upon  the  following 
charade,  and  derive  consolation  from  the  important 
truth  which  it  develops  — 

"Mon  premier  est  un  tyran, 
Mon  second  un  monstre, 
Et  mon  tout  est  le  diable."  — 
It    is    principally   in    the  genus  of  'Involuntary  Old 
Maidism,'  that  examples  are  to  be  found  of  envious  ill- 
nature;  of  malicious  carping;   of  prying  curiosity,  and 
of  restless  tracasserie ,  M'hich  have  most  unjustly  been 
considered  as  especial  characteristics  of  the  entire  body 
of  Old  Maids. 

Voluntary  Old  Maids,  those  'pearls  above  all  price,' 
seldom  obtrude  themselves  upon  notice.  True  to  their 
own  chaste  dignity,  they  move  in  a  little  orbit  of  their 
own,  scattering  flowers  aud  incense  around  them,  while 
a  few  of  the  disappointed  spiustei"s,  dead  alike  to  deli- 
cacy and  propriety,  are  eternally  and  officiously  inter- 
meddling. No  M'edding  is  on  the  tapis,  but  they  are  at 
once  ou  the  gad,  pestering  the  bridegroom  elect  with 
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iinpertinenJ  enquiries.  —  No  family  quarrel  is  hinted 
at  darkly,  but  the  iiews-veudiii^'  maiden  may  be  seeu 
scouring  the  neighbourhood ,  to  collect  and  disseminate 
scandal.  —  No  'erring  child  of  clay'  is  detected  in  some 
unfortunate  amour,  but  their  throats  are  set  up  like  a 
chorus  of  screech-owls. —  No  child  is  boru  within  the 
spliere  of  their  iulelligeuce,  but  a  likeness  is  straight- 
way discovered  of  some  'friend  of  the  familj'.'  —  No 
man  falls  into  difficuKies,  but  his  innocent  and  sorrowing 
wife  is  visited  by  the  fieud-like  s^mpath^'  of  these 
cankered  specimens  of  mortality-. — And  such  things,  we 
grieve  to  say,  have  thrown  a  stain  upon  our  'order.' 

Antiquated  Maidens!  throw  aside  this  unbecoming 
.spleen — visit  not  your  joung  acquaintances  about  to 
jnarrj',  in  order  to  annoy  them  with  questions,  as  to 
how  they  have  managed  their  matters,  —  and  to  shew 
your  ill-concealed  spitefuluess. —  Sigh  not.  ''Ah,  me 
miserable!  Why  have  I  not  your  youth  and  beauty? — • 
or  wh^'  had  I  not  your  judgment?' —  Why  i-egret  that 
which  cannot  now  be  helped — and  why  bind  jourselvea 
on  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  sulfering  the  idea  of  an  unreal 
pleasure  to  be  your  constant  punishment?  Why  endea- 
vour to  deceive  yourselves  and  others,  by  asserting, 
that  things  might  have  been  different  had  you  been  so 
minded— but  that  in  the  abundance  of  jour  lovers,  3'on 
played  at  spang-pippia  with  them,  repeating  the  school 
rhyme  — 

"Pippin,  pippin,  fly  awa^', 
Bring  me  an  apple  to-morrow  day." 
Why  bring  the  'eloquent  blood'  into  the  cheeks  of  the 
timid  bride,  by  declaring,  that  had  you  seized  upon  the 
first  ofler,  as  a  God-send,  a  coach-aud-four  were  at 
30ur  service? — 'Forget  these  idle  dreams — forget  these 
vain  desires.' —  Turn  the  remnant  of  active  passion — 
the  principle  of  love  still  reigning  in  3'our  bosoms — to 
uobier  purposes.     Let  your  love  expand  itself,  like  a 
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ferliliziug  spring— but  let  it  be  fi-eed  from  Its  worldly 
and  sensual  Mislies. —  You  are,  .heaven  bless  yoii! 
Old  maids— aud  may  live  honoured.' —  Embroider  your 
scarfs  Avith  the  motto  'castitas  et  felicitas,'  aud  apply 
to  the  blushing  bride  the  following  beautiful  lines — aud 
rejoice  in  your  owu  everlastiug  flower;  — 

"Mark- one  day's  reign,  so  long  the  lovely  rose 
lu  virgin  pride,  with  living  purple  glows, 
Aud  as  it  triumphs  hastens  to  its  doom, 
While  age  approaching  uips  the  blushing  bloom: 
That  Mhicli  (he  sun  beheld,  in  rich  arra^'. 
Breathing  fresh  fragrance  to  the  uew-boru  day, 
At  his  return  decliues  the  languid  head, 
Its  beauties  wasted,  aud  its  glories  tied." 

ACCIDENTAL    OLD    MAIDS. 

"O !  bow  the  spring  of  love  resembleth  well 
The  uucertaiu  glory  of  an  April  ilaj-." 

SH  AKSI'EAIIE. 

OcR  third  genus  includes  those  of  the  Sisterhood, 
who,  having  uever  entertained  any  objection  to  matri- 
mony, have  been  repeatedl3-  'engaged,'  and  who  yet 
liave  become  Old  Maids— some  'accident'  or  cross  pur- 
pose having  uniformly  interfered  to  destroy  their  con- 
uubial  anticipations. 

We  thiuk  we  cannot  do  better  than  ftivour  our  geutle 
and  ungentle  readers  with  the  following  letter  from  a 
distinguished  Accidental  Old  Maid — and  addressed  to  a 
young  maiden ,  who  had  no  desire  that  any  accident 
should  intervene  wiiich  miglit  devote  her  to  what  she 
most  erroneously  denominated  'joyless  celibacy.' 

The  writer  was,  even  as  an  Old  Maid,  a  pensive 
and  graceful  being — wliith  a  soft  blue  ej'e,  full  of 'dewy 
light,'  aud  a  'leudrcs.-.'  of  manner  that  spoke  of  by-gone 
times;  aud  a  low  aud  musical  voice   that  came  upon 
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the  ear  lilic  'far  off  music.' —  Her  brow  was  lofty 
ami  contemplative;  and  (here  'Beauty  kept  her  state'— 
telliug  of  'deep  iuterual  loviugness' — aud  of  n  heart 
that  would  have 

"Huug  existence  as  a  jewel 
On  the  neck  of  new-born  love." 
Slie  was  an  Old  Maid  b^^  'accideut,'  and  might  be  called — 
"A  lovely  widow  in  virginity."' 

"My  sweet  Mary, 
"Your  note  of  this  morning,  tells  me  that  Herbert 
St.  Anlaire,  has  of  late  been  particular  in  his  attentions 
to  y Du ,  and  30U  frankly  confess  that  these  attentions 
have  been  very  grateful. —  I  should  think  ill  of  your 
head  and  heart,  were  it  otherAvise,  for  Herbert  is  per- 
fect in  'all  good  grace,  to  grace  a  gentleman.'  And 
you  are  aware  how  fastidious  I  am  in  bestowing  that 
title.  You  say,  my  sweet  girl,  that  jou  are  motherless, 
that  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  many  kindnesses,  and 
that  I  am  intimately'  acquainted  Avith  St.  Aulaire;  and 
you  conclude  by  asking  whetiier  it  would  be  prudent 
to  bestow  your  affection  on  him. 

".A.las!  my  love — it  is  a  trjing  question— and  though 
I  would  not  dim  jour  bright  prospect,  nor  cloud  the 
happiness  of  jour  joung  heart,  for  one  moment,  I 
ehould  ill  deserve  your  confidence,  did  I  hesitate  to 
speak  the  truth. 

"St.  Anlaire,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  worthy  of  all  tiie 
love  a  woman  can  bestow,  ^^'ere  1  circumstanced  as 
you  are,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  misery  that 
might  result  from  it,  I  should  love  him  with  an  im- 
passioned fondness,  bordering  upon  idolatrj* — for  he  has 
that  about  him,  which  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  affections 
of  any  woman  of  sensibilKy.  But  love,  my  dear  girl, 
is  a  perilous  adventure — and  to  love  as  30U  Avouid  love 
St.  Aulaire,  is  a  giddy  precipice,  from  which  you  might 
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be  (lirown  1)3'  a  tlioiisand  accidents,  whicli  would  make 
your  fiilnre  life,  oue  lonj^  night  of  exquisite  misery. 

"He  would  engross  your  wliole  being— body  and  soul- 
heart  and  mind — he  would  become  your  world — jour 
paradise,  in  which  all  your  hopes  and  happiness  would 
be  centred:  and  think,  ray  sweet  girl,  how  frail  and 
how  uncertain  is  its  tenure— and  think!  oh,  think!  how 
unutterably  miserable,  how  wretched  you  would  be, 
when  you  saw  it  crumbling  beneath  j^our  feet.  — 
Kxistence  would  be  a  blank,  a  sterile  waste,  and  you 
would  droop  like  the  crushed  lily ,  and  pine  in  jour 
loneliness;  Masting  your  sighs  upon  the  desert  air,  and 
dimming  your  eyes  with  tears  of  regret. 

"Think  not,  my  dear  Mary,  that  I  am  painting  distant 
possibilities ,  or  that  I  would  cruelly  check  the  warm 
current  of  your  feeling,  by  melancholy  forebodings. 
Alas  —  no!  I  have  known  the  delight  of  a  first  and 
undying  love ;  and  I  have  also  experienced  the  miseries 
against  which  I  would  guard  you.  These  I  will  briefly 
relate  to  you,  and  may  my  example  be  jour  warning, 

"Did  I  regard  jou  with  less  tenderness,  I  should  not 
thus  voluntarily  make  a  confession,  which  will  wring 
my  heart.  It  is  a  retrospection  I  dare  seldom  indulge 
in,  and  it  is  fraught  with  so  much  woe  and  so  much 
luxury  of  grief,  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  indulge  your 
curiosity  and  compassion  bejoud  detailing  the  chief 
point  of  my  misfortune. 

"I  was,  as  you  are,  motherless;  nay  more,  I  might 
be  said  to  be  fatherless, — for  my  surviving  parent  was 
so  immersed  in  business,  that  he  r.srely  bestowed  a 
thought  on  his  only  child.  I  was  young,  beautiful,  and 
ariless,  when  Henry  Bolton  ■was  first  known  to  me. 
He  was  then  to  me  as  !St.  Aulaire  is  now  to  you;  the 
peer  amongst  his  fellows;  but  it  seems  to  my  fond 
memory,  (hat  highly  as  Herbert  is  endowed  with  bodily 
and  menial  excellencies, — 'my  beautiful,  my  brave,'  was 

jii.  4.  38 
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Infinitely  liis  euperior.  I  had  none  fo  guide,  none  (o 
warn  me  — I  lived  almost  alone  iu  my  father's  magnificent 
coiiytry  house;  and  here  Henry  first  told  me  of  his 
love.  Oh  Mary,  I  knew  not  mysell^— I  knew  not  the 
passionate  impulses  of  my  heart— I  knew  not  the  intense 
fire  tliat  was  hidden  iu  my  bosom. 

"But  his  love,  like  the  enchanted  wand,  opened  my 
eyes;  and  in  a  few  montlis  I  loved  him  with  a  depth, 
a  tenderness  and  devotion  that  swallowed  up  all  my 
faculties;  nor  Avas  his  fondness  less  than  mine.  We 
were  together  almost  constantly.  Hour  after  hour  I 
Irave  leant  upon  his  breast,  listening  to  his  murmured 
vows;  and  have  felt  that  to  be  thus,  was  perfect  bliss. 

"1  had  no  thought  but  of  him;  I  lived  only  in  his 
presence;  to  see  him  was  rapture;  to  be  folded  in  his 
arms  safety  and  content.  I  was  Ms  body  and  sonlj 
but  Henry  was  too  pure  and  too  noble  to  triumjjh  over 
my  utter  abandonment  of  self;  no  word  ever  escaped 
his  lips,  but  Avhich  I  could  repeat  to  you  without  raising 
a  blush  upon  your  cheek;  and  no  child  ever  reposed 
with  more  conscious  security  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother, 
than  I  did  upon  that  of  Henry.  His  honor  was  my 
safety;  for  in  his  presence  I  forgot  every  thing  but, my 
love— 1  was  even  terrified  at  the  vehemence  of  my 
own  passion,  and  have  hidden  my  burning  face  from 
him,  lest  my  irrepressible  emotions  might  betray  him. 

"The  day  was  (ixed  for  our  marriage.  I  longed — oh 
Mary,  for  that  day,  when  I  should  dare  to  give  v^ay 
to  all  my  tumultuous  tenderness. 

"Day  after  day  he  was  at  my  side,  and  alone,  for  I 
had  no  sisters  ,  and  my  companions  were  sluinned. 
Scarcely  had  I  risen  from  my  happj-,  but  agitated 
slumbers,  when  the  sound  of  his  Iiorse's  feet  rung 
through  my  frame  as  if  an  angel's  voice  had  summoned 
me;  and  night  after  night  the  same  sound  echoed  in 
my  ears,   as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  desohilion.    A 
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liunfU-ed  times  liave  1  patted  the  neck  of  the  beautifal 
charger  that  bore  him  to  my  arms,  and  which  bad 
carried  him  safe'y  through  a  thousand  dangers.  Yet 
this  animal,  which  I  had  caressed  and  fed  with  my 
own  hands,  which  I  had  playfully  called  mine,  was  the 
ciuise  of  the  catastrophe  which  deprived  ine  of  my 
beloved  Heurj'. 

„Foiir  days  before  the  one  so  ardently  longed  for, 
Henry  had  remained  later  than  usual;  we  had  beea 
planning  various  little  schemes  of  home  felicity,  and 
time  unheeded  had  flown  rapidly-.  The  night  was, 
however,  fine,  and  the  path  familiar  both  to  horse  and 
rider;  our  parting  embrace  was  indulged  in  again  and 
again,  till  he  forced  himself  from  my  arms,  even  before 
I  had  bidden  him  fiirewell. 

''The  hasty  tramp  of  bis  horse  soon  died  away,  and 
I  was  left  to  my  own  musings.  Tliej-  were  happj' — 
for  my  bridal  morn  was  fast  approaching.  The  next 
day  came,  and  I  sat  on  my  accustomed  seat,  commanding 
a  long  line  of  the  road  along  M'hich  Henry  always  came; 
the  hour  of  his  coming  past  by;  noon  and  night  came; 
and  still  found  me  chained  to  the  same  spot.  Oh,  Marj^I 
the  fond  expectation,  the  weary  dela^-,  the  heart-sicken- 
ing thoughts,  that  chased  each  other  through  my 
fevered  mind,  on  that  da^!    But  he  came  not. 

"The  night  was  passed  in  torturing  auxietj',  the 
(ramp  of  his  horse  Avas  heard  in  every  whisper  of  the 
wind,  his  voice  in  every  murmur  of  the  neighboiu'ing 
beech-tree.  My  disturbed  fancy  led  me,  time  after  time, 
to  m3'  casement:  but  all  was  quiet  and  serene  abroad, 
and  the  silvery  moonlight  was  resting  placidly  upon  the 
garden. 

"Morning  came,  at  length,  and  iu  uncontrolable  im- 
patience I  hurried  along  the  path,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  him  winging  his  way  to  meet  me.  Still  he  cam© 
not.    yiy  father  was  from  home,  and  I  dispatched  our 
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groom  to  Henry's  residence  with  a  note,  written  in  au 
unsteady  hand,  requestiug  hiin  to  come  immediately  or 
I  should  die. 

"The  man  returned,  with  an  air  of  dejection,  gave 
me  a  note,  addressed  to  my  father — and  not  iu  Henry's 
writing.  I  trembled  so  violently  that  I  had  no  power 
to  ask  the  servant  a  single  €]nestion;  and,  unable  to 
endure  the  suspense  of  sending  for  my  father,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  with  a  choking  sensation,  I  opened 
the  fatal  note — and  learnt  that  Henry  was  dead! — 

"I  rushed  from  the  honse,  and  fled  like  a  maniac  to 
his  residence.  This  was  several  miles  from  my  own 
home,  and  how  or  when  I  reached  it  I  never  knew. 
Reach  it,  however,  I  did,  and  screaming  wildly  for 
Henry,  Avas  only  restrained  by  force  from  seeing  his 
mangled  body. 

''Of  all  this  I  have  no  recollection,  for  it  pleased 
Him  'who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  to 
deprive  me  of  reason;  and  for  many  months  I  was  in 
a  state  of  helpless  unconsciousness.  Time  after  time 
my  malady  returned;  for  no  sooner  did  memory  dawn 
upon  me,  than  the  horrible  thought,  that  Henry  was  no 
more,  drove  me  into  convulsions,  which  threatened 
mj'  existence. 

''Slowly — very  slowly  I  regained  composure,  and  the 
chastening  hand  of  time  Avore  away  the  extreme  agony 
of  my  sorrow.  His  memory  is  shrined  in  my  heart, 
and  no  second  love  has  ever  polluted  its  purity. 

''The lamentable  'accident'  which  deprived  me  of  reason, 
had  occurred,  probably',  in  twenty  minutes  after  Henry 
had  parted  from  me,  Avarm  with  life,  and  full  of  affection. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  had  induced  him  to  leave  the 
common  track,  and  pursue  a  bje-road  through  his  own 
property,  where  his  horse  must  have  stumbled  and 
thrown  its  rider,  as  it  was  found  near  its  roaster 
severely  lamed.     Many  hours   elapsed  before  he  was 
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discovered,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  he  had 
remaiued  all  night,  and  thus,  whilst  I  was  deploriug 
his  absence,  aad  Avas  haunted  by  uujust  suruiises,  he 
was  lying  dead,  in  his  youug  manhood;  exposed  to  the 
wiuds  of  heaven. 

"Ah!  my  sweet  Mary,  thus  was  I  robbed  of  him  on 
wliom  I  had  lavished  the  whole  sum  of  my  earthly 
affections ,  and  was  plunged  into  cureless  sorrow.  Had 
I  loved  less  intensely,  or  loved  one  less  worthy,  the 
shock,  dreadful  as  it  must  have  been,  would  have  fallen 
wi(h  lighter  power. 

It  was  a  catastrophe  of  Which  I  had  never  dreamt — • 
and  often,  and  often  have  I  murmured  to  myself:  — 

"Oh  had  I  thought,  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee, 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be; 
It  never  through  ray  mind  had  passed, 

The  time  would  e'fr  be  o'er, 
That  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more." 

"I  tremble  for  you,  my  sweet  girl;  St.  Aulaire  is  a 
man  to  win  your  utmost  devotion;  and  you  have  a 
Jiearfc  tliat  would  pour  out  itself  unreservedly  upon 
him.  Think,  should  misfortune  attend  him,  should 
he  prove  faithless,  for  man  is  a  weak  and  vaccinating 
creature,  should  premature  death  snatch  him  from 
you — think,  my  young  friend,  of  the  agonies  I  have 
suffered  —  of  the  grave  of  my  hopes  —  of  my  long 
mourning.  Let  your  love  be  less  engrossing,  have 
some  one  anchor,  if  possible,  that  might  save  you  from 
destruction;  forbear  to  throw  all  that  is  dear  to  jou, 
on  one  perishable  object.  Rather,  oh  rather  preserve 
your  maiden  meditations  free  from  the  breath  of  passion — 
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and  become  au  Old  Maid — than  submit  the  verj'  soul  of 
your  existence  to  accident.  Coiue  to  me,  Mary,  and 
let  me  hear  from  your  own  lips  3'Our  decision.  I  would 
guard  you  from  misery  if  possible;  but  if  you  love  St. 
Aulaire  as  1  loved  Ileury  Holtou,  my  prayers  shall  not 
be  Avauling  for  your  felicity. 

"Your  friend, 

EMILY  D ." 

None  but  those  who  have  experienced  a  real  affection, 
can  estimate  the  mental  agony  which  for  a  time  refuses 
all  comfort,  and  which  sweeps  with  the  raveu-wiug 
of  despair  over  the  spirit  that  follows  such  a  calamity. 

These  are  the  'immedicabilia  vuluera'  that  many  Ac- 
cidental Old  aiuids  have  sustained.  The^'  deserve  our 
teudercsi  sympathies,  our  kindest  and  most  affectionate 
solicitude i  for  the  bruised  spirit  recoils  from  the  stale 
jests  and  unfeeling  sarcasms  of  the  world,  A\hich  pierce 
it  through  and  through,  like  'darts  of  living  fire' — • 
uumeauing  allusions  come  home  to  their  bosoms  with 
overpowering  force,  and  a  careless  word  awakes  somo 
thrilling  chord  of  agony. 

Others  indeed  difler  from  these;  and  having  in  their 
'engagements'  had  their  passions  and  affections  less 
deeply  stirred,  bave  forgotten  the  pain  when  death  or 
unforeseen  misfortunes  deprived  them  of  their  lovers; 
aud  there  are  mauy  also ,  whose  accidents  have  arisen 
from  caprice  on  their  own  side,  or  faithlessness  on 
that  of  their  intended;  and  having  now  outlived  all 
hope,  are  become  'ultra  fceniiuam  ferox,'  and  expend 
their  fury  indiscriminately  on  all  around  them;  and  are 
incessantly  bewailing  the  chances  11163-^  have  lost. 

These  Accidental  Old  Maids  are  peculiarly  spiteful; 
they  are  a  species  of  chained  wild  cats,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours  to 
young  unmarried  ladies.  Their  own  engagements  have 
given  Ihcm  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  love-makinj; 
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anri  tliey  are  as  cunning  as  foxes— never  foiling  to  hunt 
out  with  unerring  certainty,  the  first  symj)toins  ol  a 
courtship  within  iheir  circle;  and  woe  betide  the  parties 
if  they  are  of  'I  suspicious  and  credulous  temper,  op 
if  the  slightest  flaw  has  marked  their  conduct. 

It  will  seem  as  if  the  four  winds  of  heaven  had  a 
commission  to  wliisper  uotiiiug  but  their  mishnp;  for 
the  disappointed  spinster,  filled  with  envy  and  diabolical 
malice,  and  determined  that  the  joys  she  has  lost  shall 
be  tasted  by  as  few  as  possible,  exercises  incredible 
industry  and  ingenuity  in  propagating  the  scandal.  She  — 

''Plots  her  little  hour,  and  skein  on  skeia 

She  weaves  the  dangerous  mesh." 
and  sometimes  succeeds  in  sowing  discord  in  the  place 
where  love  had  established  its  throne. 

INEXPLICABLE  OLD  MAIDS. 

"'Tis  strange  'tis  passing  strange." 

s  k  a  k  s  i*  e  a  u  b. 

[a  conversation.] 

In  the  Autumn  of  last  year,  we  visited  one  of  (he 
sisterhood,  who  resides  in  a  little  paradise,  some  miles 
distant  from  our  dwelling,  and  who  is,  according  to  her 
own  definition,  an  Old  Maid  by  mastery.  We  found 
Iter  busy  amongst  her  flowers,  and  our  conversafion 
commenced  as  we  stood  leaning  on  the  low  wickel; 
forming  her  garden  entrance.  We  could  not  say  that 
she  was  amongst  her  flowers  the  fairest  fiower,  though 
her  occupcition  and  the  coup  d'ceil,  of  which  she  foniicrt 
part,  might  have  awakened  our  muse,  had  we  seou 
them  some  twenty  years  sooner. 

"A   beautiful  day   and    a  lovely  scene,  my  dear  Miss 

P. Had   it   been   our  fate  to  have  lived  somewhat 

earlier,  we  might  luive  supposed  (hat  Flora  or  Pomona 
was  before  us,  and  done  you  fitting  reverence." 
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"Oh ,  Mr.   G ,  is   that  yon,— the  Imm  of  the  bees 

has  prevented  my  hearing  your  approach;  (bN-thc-bye 
she  is  ratlier  deaf.)  I  am  very  glad  to  see  3'ou,  aud 
in  answer  to  your  gallant  speech  may  reply ,  that,  had  I 
lived  in  a  dilferent  age,  I  might  have  taken  you  for 
Vertumnus,  with  that  enormous  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
in  one  hand,  and  that  lofty  stem  of  fox-glove  in  the 
other.  —  Upon  my  word  you  cut  a  very  ridiculous 
figure." 

"fSpare  your  jibes,  my  sweet  horticulturist, — and  'open 
the  door  and  let  me  in.' —  Thauk  you. — •  Your  Edea 
seems  to  improve  in  beauty  every  time  I  see  it.  — • 
What  a  maguificeut  bed  of  tulips,  looking  like  unnum- 
bered gr.ice-cups  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  some  'master 
of  the  craft,'  from  gems  of  a  hundred  d^'cs;  and  your 
wilderness,  and  your  pleached  walk,  and  your  'alleys 
green,'  are  waving  in  the  yellow  autumnal  light;  — 
and  this  row  of  espaliers  is  studded  with  the  very 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Really  I  envy  you,  —  and 
when  I  look  back  to  my  own  place  of  rest,  in  the 
midst  of  yon  smoky  and  'sulphurous  town ,'  ^vere  I 
one  whit  younger,  and  you  one  whit  less  dear  to  me; 
I  would  try  my  eloquence,  and  'sly,  insinuating  speech,' 
to  win  this  lovely  spot — and  its  fair  owner  with  it." 

"Were   it   as  3'Ou  saj',  Mr.  G ,  I  should  have  no 

objection  to  jour  making  the  attempt,  as  I  could  tell 
yoti  beforehand  you  would  certainly'  fail.  Ah,  well, 
don't  put  ou  your  sneeriug  look,  and  answer  me  with 
54  jest — it's  quite  ^true,  I  assure  you; —  but  sit  down 
and  eat  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  drink  a  glass  oi"  my 
birch  wine.'^ 

"IWanj'    thanks,  sweet  Miss  P ,  the  grapes    are 

doubly  luscious,  and  the  wine  doubly  exhilarating  from 
having  come  through  your  fair  hands." 

"A  truce  to  your  badiuage,  and  do  eat  and  drink  in 
silence   for  once,—  1   >vill   trouble   you  for  a  glass  of 
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wine,  and  some  sensible  conversation,  fit  for  people 
like  3011  and  me.  —  Come,  what  have  3'on  got  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  wonld  rather  yon  made 
the  'frais'  of  our  conversation  than  mj'self.  You  kno^v 
how  I  admire  your  downright  and  matter-of-fact  style, 
I  assure  you  I  never  leave  your  presence  without  being 
wonderfully  refreshed — partly  by  your  shrewd  good 
esense — partly  by  your  good  wine — und  partly,  though 
an  Old  Maid,  by  your  bonnefemmie ,  if  there  be  such  a 
word." 

"Well,  flattery  is  sweet,  and  though  j-onr  sayings 
have  occasionally  a  somewhat  dubious  meaning,  I  am 
fond  of  talking  to  jou.  You  set  3'ourself  up  too,  as 
the  Champion  and  Historiographer  of  Old  Maids,  though 
I  am  afraid  you  are  neither  an  Alexander  nor  a  Comines, 
You  are,  however,  a  very  conversible  sort  of  a  person, 
and,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

'•Let  me  thank  j'ou  fair  spinster  in  the  words  of 
C  0  r  i  u  n  e, — '  Je' ' ' 

"If  you  Avill  thank  me ,  pray  thank  me  out  of  j-our 
own  wit.  You  would  have  been  a  singular  lover  truly, 
if  you  had  talked  out  of  books,  as  you  alwaj's  address 
me.     You  would  have   made  little  impression  I  think." 

"Ah,   Miss  P ,   it  would  ill  become  me  to  talk  on 

such  a  subject;  yet  I  durst  have  wagered  my  wit 
against  yours  in  the  matter  of  love  making,  and  should 
have  come  off  victorious;  and  now — 3'ou,  in  place  of 
living  like  'a  lone  Eremite,'  and  I  of  walking  up  and 
down  a  flagged  pavement ,  day  after  da3',  —  why  -we 
should  have  been  jogging  merrily  down  the  hill  of  life 
together,  happy  in  our  'mutual  help.' 

"Your  attempt  would  have  ended  in  nothing,  30U  may 
depend  ,  though  I  do  not  dispute  but  that  had  such  a  one 
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been  made,  I  might  have  given  it  my  best  assistance.  — 
I  am  a  Mysterious  Old  Maid." 

"A  Mysterious  Old  Maid!  —  truly,  then,  3'ou  are  a 
singularity.  Now,  I  have  got  you  in  my  gallery  of 
graces,  and  have  ranked  you  as  an  'luexplicable  Old 
Maid.'  But  on  looking  at  30U  closer,  there  really  is 
something  strange  and  mjsterious  in  your  beariug — ■ 
something  that  comes  over  the  awed  spirit  like  (he 
gloom  and  solemn  twilight  of  the  dim  aisle  of  a  gothic 
cathedral." 

"Positively  Mr.  G ,  j'our  insinuation  is  unbearable. 

Since  you  have  mounted  this  hobby  of  j-ours,  and  have 
been  flattered  and  caressed  by  us,  you  seem  to  think 
yourself  a  privileged  person,  and  licensed  to  say  and 
do  anything  that  comes  foremost  in  your  erratic  ima- 
gination." 

"We  crave  your  pardon,  we  are  your  slave.    But 

the  association  of  ideas  will,  most  exquisite  Miss  P , 

lead  us  astray,  at  times.  Do,  we  beseech  30U,  unbend 
your  contracted  brow,  which  adds  wrinkle — ahem — which 
makes  you  look  as  fierce  as  my  old  painting  of  Minerva, 
making  the  first  spider.'' 

"Which  adds  wrinkle  to  wrinkle,  you  would  have 
said;  but  we  forgive  you— there  is  our  haud.  Yes,  I 
tell  you,  I  am  a  Mysterious  Old  Maid,  or,  if  j'ou  like 
it  better,  an  Inexplicable  one;  for  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  out  the  cause  of  m^-  remaining  unmarried; 
and  although  you  were  unknown  during  nij^  noviciate, 
yet  manj',  full  as  likely  to  succeed,  have  sought  my 
hand.  —  Some  indeed  with  my'  I'ight  good  will— and 
yet  30U  find  me  a  confirmed  Old  Maid!  Yes,  I  have 
accepted  offer  after  offer,  and  should  most  willingly 
have  changed  my  condition,  and  could  never  jet  com- 
prehend how  they  went  off— why  they  went  off— and 
Wherefore  my  person  and  fortune  did  not  secure  me  a 
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liiisbaud;  neiUier  cau  I  give  any  reason  for  it  likely 
or  uuiikely." 

"If  you  Mill  favour  me  with  one  of  your  mysteries; 
perhaps  my  ingenuity  may  assist  you  out  of  the 
dilemma.  Your  history  iu  general  lias  already  been 
coufided  to  me;  and  I  am,  therefore,  aware  that  no 
'iiccideut'  has  interfered  iu  the  way  of  3'our  'cursus 
iiuptialis.'  It-  shall  be,  if  you  please,  ^sub  sigillo  cou- 
fessionis,'— and  you  kuow  I  Lave  alread3'  officiated,  as 
Father  Confessor,  to  half  your  sisterhood." 

"No  need  for  that  Avlmtever.  I  am  indifferent  what 
use  you  make  of  it,  for  as  you  ask  me  I  will  tell  you. 
I  have  nothing  of  that  sort  to  care  for  in  future;  and 
Lave  been  long  satisfied  with  the  old  rhyme, 

"Nobody  coming  to  marry  me. 
Nobody  coming  to  woo." 

**I  am  all  ear — I  beg  you  to  proceed." 

"One  of  the  most  striking  of  my  mjsteries  or  inex- 
plicabilities,  from  the  notoriety  and  eclat  attending  its 
commencement  and  progress,  was  with  Captain  Sandeland. 
You  most  probably  know  the  man,  at  least  I  have  often 
seen  him  parading  the  streets, — an  overgrown  animal 
with  a  fiery  and  immense  nose,  and  a  most  unconscion- 
able rotundity  of  waist,  with  legs  to  correspond, — ac- 
companied by  his  tall,  scraggy  and  monumental  Mife, 
and  his  half  dozen  daughters,  who  seem  rather  to  hop 
than  walk,  resembling  altogether  an  elephant,  a  camel- 
opard ,  and  a  group  of  kaugaroos.  {We  bowed  ia 
acquiescence,  for  the  Captain  was  president  of  our 
club.)  You  smile,  and,  perhaps,  think  some  extravagance 
tiuges  our  sketch,  and  that  I  have  not  digested  my 
mortification;  you  are  mistaken  however.  The  Captain, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  fell  in  love  with  me  at  the  Cavalry 
Ball  at  R — anno — we  danced  together,  and  sat  together, 
and  he  insisted  on  escorting  me  home,  although  I  was 
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with  my  fatlier  aud  four  brothers.  He  was  then  'iin 
Lomiiie  galant,'  very  handsome,  aud  very  much  admired; 
so  that  his  marked  attentions  drew  general  observation. 

^'He  came  to  our  house  the  day  following,  and  in 
due  course,  declared  himself;  every  thing  went  on— 
"Men-y  as  a  marriage  bell."  aud  I  certainly  was  proud 
of  ray  conquest.  His  family  was  wealthy  and  respect- 
able; and  balls,  parties,  and  visiting,  were  the  order 
of  the  day;  but  the  longest  Any,  and  the  sweetest  dream, 
must  have  an  end,  and  it  was  formally  announced,  that 
our  union  should  be  celebrated  at  an  appointed,  and  not 
very  distant  period.  But  there  are  ^mauy  slips  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip/  aud  so  I  was  destined  to  find. 

"It  was  the  gallant  gentleman's  habit  to  visit  me 
every  morning,  at  a  certain  hour;  so  deeply  was  he 
smitten  with  my  charms ;  so  strongly  enamoured  of 
iny  society;  but  at  this  juncture  two  whole  days  elapsed, 
and  I  saw  nothing  of  him.  Fearing  something  was 
wrong,  though  unable  to  divine  what  it  could  be,  I  sent 
a  note,  couched  in  maidenly  pettishness,  to  know  the 
cause  of  his  absence;  and  I  received  one  in  answer, 
which  I  will  repeat  to  you  word  for  word : — 

"'Captain    Sandelaud    begs   his   warmest   respects  to 

Bliss  P ,  and  though  ashamed  aud  angry  with  himself, 

lie  is  totally  unable  to  account  for  his  unwonted  and 
extraordinary  absence  from  her  side,  dear  as  she  has 
been  to  him.  He  left  her  the  night  before  last,  if 
possible  loving  her  better  than  ever;  j'et  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find ,  in  the  moi'ning  ,  that  this  feeling 
had  most  mysteriously  evaporated;  and  although  quite 
conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  he  must 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  his  repugnance  to  renew 
his  vows,  is  just  now  so  powerful,  that  he  cannot 
prevail  upon  himself  to  visit  her.  He  ventures  to  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  the  mystery  will  speedily  disappear; 
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and  in  the  ineanwbile  M'ould  pray,  that  he  may  not 
suffer  in  her  estimation.' 

"I  couuuunicated  this  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
epistle  to  my  family:  nothing  could  be  made  of  it;  but 
it  was  agreed,  that  two  days  should  pass  over,  before 
any  farther  steps  were  taken  for  its  elucidation,  in 
hopes  that  the  cloud  might  pass  from  my  mystic  lover. — 
No  such  thing.  Kxplanations  were  demanded;  angry 
messages  exchanged;  and  every  conceivable  means  taken 
to  clear  up  the  singular  event.  Sandeland  had  nothing 
to  say  beyond  what  you  have  heard;  and  solemnly 
protested,  that  he  was  as  much  chagrined  as  any  of 
us;  and  after  the  whole  parish  had  busied  itself  for  a 
month,  in  the  discussion ,  it  was  unanimously  declared 
extraordinary  and  wlioliy  inexplicable,  and  no  wonder— 
for  if  was  a  m3'ster3^'' 

"I   am  glad,    my   dear  Miss  P ,  that  you  have 

selected  this  particular  incident  of  m3'Sticism,  for,  to 
speak  candidly,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  Captain 
relate  the  same  singular  story,  almost  word  for  word. 
The  mode  in  Avhich  he  illustrated  the  sudden  change  of 
feeling,  was  by  calling  for  a  night-candle;  and  taking 
the  extinguisher  in  his  hand  said — 

"Sir,  my  love  for  Miss  P.,  was  burning,  on  that 
night,  as  bright  as  this  candle;  when  suddenly — pop — 
(dropping  the  extinguisher)  it  vanished." 

"It  was  extraordinary,  and  most  vexatious;  for  she 
was   the  finest  girl  in  the  county,  and  a  good  fortune. 

"Well,  but  Captain,"  I  have  said  to  him,  wishing  to 
probe  the  matter,  'had  3-00  received  no  hint,  no  allusion 
to   something   -which   might  make  you  think  less  highly 

of  Miss  P .      Young   ladies  3-ou  know,  are  but 

'kittle  cattle,'" 

"Sir,"    the    Captain  would   reply,    did  I   not    know 

that    30U    are    a    friend    to    Miss  P ,    my    answer 

would  be  different.     Sir,  Miss  P 's  reputation  was 
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above  all  suspicion,  perfectly  stainless,  upon  my  honor 
as  a  geulleman;  and  if  any  man  had  ventured  to  breathe 
any  thing  to  the  couti'ary,  I  Avould  have  horse-whipped 
him,  Sir.  \o,  I  assure  you,  the  whole  affair  was  in- 
comprehensible; and  what  made  it  the  more  remarkable, 
the  cursed  change  took  place  just  when  we  had  arranged 
to  be  married ;  so  that  30U  see  it  really  appeared  as  if 
I  might  have  been  pl-iyiiig  with  the  girl's  feelings;  but 
Sir,  if  any  man  had  said  so,  I  would  have  cropped  his 
ears.'" 

"Perhaps,  Captain,  the  idea  of  marriage  startled  yoa — ■ 
many  a  brave  fellow  has  lost  heart  at  that." 

"Sir,"  answered  the  Captain,  '*2  have  been  married 
twice  since  that  time." 

"And  so,  my  sweet  lady,  the  thing  was  as  you  say, 
a  mystery-;  and  I  may  finish  3'our  story,  by  a!*sertiug 
with  the  countryman  on  finding  a  hedgehog  rolled  up, 
so  that  he  could  find  neither  head  nor  tail, — ^that  it  was 
a  thing  which  neither  gods  nor  men  could  comprehend.'" 

*^4h  well!  I  am,  at  least,  glad  to  find  that  Captain 
Sandelaud  has  the  grace  to  speak  the  truth  of  me,  and 
am,  perhaps,  obliged  by  j^our  mode  of  telling  me. 
However  it  was  a  mystery;  and  one  of  those  singular 
mental  aberrations  which  may,  for  aught  I  kuow,  pro- 
ceed from  no  earthly  source;  such  I  have  persuaded 
myself  was  the  cause  of  the  above  miscarriage;  and  I 
thus  console  myself  with  the  belief,  that  some  kind 
power  interfered  to  save  me  from  uuhappiness.  As  au 
Old  Maid ,  I  have  innumerable  sources  of  comfort ,  and 
extensive  means  of  doing  good.  What  I  should  have 
had  as  a  wife,  I  will  not  venture  to  imagine;  but  this 
I  can  say,  that  many  amongst  my  married  acquaintances 
are ,  in  these  respects ,  very  differently  circumstauced 
M'ith  myself." 

"There  spoke  the  sensible  woman, — and  it  is  for  this 
amiable  and  Christian  spirit  that  I  love  you.    In  place 
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of  fretting  yourself,  that  3011  have  remained  a  maiden, 
epite  of  yourself,  and  of  souring  jour  temper  by  seeing 
that  others  amongst  your  set,  mucli  less  likely,  have 
got  husbands  M'itliout  difliculty,  jou  consider  the  dis- 
pensation as  one  to  be  received  M'ith  resignation ,  if 
not  with  thankfulness;  and  though  couscious,  from  your 
own  experience,  that  Old  M;iidism  may  be  a  happy 
condition,  you  remember  the  da3's  of  your  ^outh,  and 
rejoice  with  3'Our  30ung  friends ,  when  their  innocent 
and  natural  desires  are  gratified;  and  unreservedl3'  lend 
3'our  assistance  to  all  who  are  worth3'  of  it.  The  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  you  are  universally  beloved 
by  30ung  and  old  alike,  and  are  a  brilliant  example  of 
an  Old  Maid  occnp3'ing  her  natural  position  in  society." 
"I  thank  30U ,  Sir,  for  3'Our  good  opinion,  and  3'onp 
eulogy  is  not  unflattering;  nor  will  you  think  me  guilty 
of  vain  glory,  when  I  sa3-,  I  trust  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  just.  I  am,  thauks  to  the  "giver  of  all 
good  things,"  content,  though  au  Old  Maid!  neither  do 
I  see  why  I  should  not  have  been  so  as  a  wife.  I  am 
Milling,  however,  to  believe  that  my  sphere  of  useful- 
ness is  more  extended  in  my  present  condition,  and 
am,  therefore,  satisfied,  and  rejoice  in  it. — But  seel 

"Twilight  grey  is  stealing  o'er  the  sky," 
and,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  to  the  matted  parlour, 
and  30U  shall  criticise  my  tea-makiug — and   here,   'a 
bonne  heure ,'  comes  Jenny  to  announce  all  things  are 
in  readiness." 

To   tlie  snug  matted  parlour  we  therefore  adjourned, 
where  our  conversation  took  a  Mider  range, 

"From  grave  to  gay.  from  serious  to  severe." 
The   hours  flew  fast  in  the   society   of  this  charming 
woman;   and   as  her  cultivated  intellect,  and  her  rich, 
treasured ,   and  chaste  feelings   developed   themselves, 
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we  were  unconsciously  carried  back  to  tlie  daj's  of 
lier  youth  and  beauty;  and  we  were  tempted  to  exclaim 
witli  the  Greek  epigrammatist, 

"Tiie  you(,li  who  saw  thee  might  rejoice, 
And  blest  was  he  who  heard  thy  voice; 
A  demigod — who  did  thee  kiss — 
^Vho  gained  thee  were  a  god  of  bliss !" 
but  we  checked  ourselves;  uud  yielding  to  the  genial 
current   of  'friendship's  flow,'— it  was  late  in  the  night 
before   we  rose   to  depart.      The  stores  of  her  well 
supplied    cellar,    which    contained   much   better  things 
than  birch   wine,  were  liberally  partaken  of,  and  we 
felt  ourselves  twenty  j'ears  jounger  as  we  trod  our 
homeward  way — so  exhilarated  were  Ave  by  her  cheer- 
ful   company,    the  cold  and   refreshing   autumnal  night 
air,  and  by  our  dancing  blood,  which  coursed  J03'0usly 
through   our  sjstem.      Not    (hnt   it   must   be  supposed, 
our  libations,  in  such  society-,  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  for  we  are  a  person  seldom  seen  "Vino 
ciboque  gravatus,"  3-et   "we  had  taken  enough  to  make 
the  several  miles  we  had  to  travel  a  mere  step. 

And  now,  Inexplicable  Old  Maids,  and  Old  Maids  iu 
general,  we  entreat  you  to  '^read,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest/— and  we  wish  you  all— 

"A  fair  good  night. 
And  slumbers  light, 
And  dreams  of  bliss — and  soft  delight." 

LITERARY   OLD   MAIDS. 

Hard  is  the  fortune  of  Literary  Maidens.  Thej'  are 
eyed  su^spiciously  by  their  own  sex,  and  avoided  by 
the  majority  of  ours;  amongst  whom  the  pedants  and 
the  fools  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  an  Ethiop 
as  a  Blue,  and  make  their  motto — 
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"Shield  me,  propitious  power*?,  nor  clog  my  life 
With  that  supreme  of  phigues — a  learned  irife!" 
while  the  more  sensible  and  rational,  have  a  lurking 
fear,  that  women,  devoted  to  "Pains,  study  and  reading," 
may  forget  the  necessary  household  drudgerj^  of  do- 
mestic life;  and  have  a  foreboding,  that  mental  and  in- 
tellectual spouses,  would  overlook  the  simple  and  natural 
creed  that — 

"Woman  must  be  blessed  at  homej 

To  this  should  all  her  studies  tend, 
This  her  great  object — and  her  end." 

Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  when  they 
are  seduced  into  matrimony,  their  males  are  either 
designing  knaves,  who  expect  to  make  their  wife's 
reputation  their  own  stalking-horse;  or  careless  and 
indiifereut,  'Simple  Simons,'  who  cai-e  no  more  for 
literature,  or  the  fine  arts,  than  for  the  cabala— or 
dreaming  abstracted  geniuses,  who  fancy  that  because 
a  -woman  can  couple  'love  and  dove,'  or  write  a  treafise 
on  astronomy-,  or  a  tale  of  roraauce,  that  she  must  be 
a  different  creature,  to  mere  beings  of  flesh  and  blood; — 
or  moping  enthusiasts,  who  expect  to  realize  their 
own  wild  and  unnatural  Idealities; — or  haplj' some  worn- 
out  rake,  or  disappointed  younger  brother,  who  trusts 
in  the  halo  of  glory  surrounding  them,  to  obtain 
notoriet3'; — or  finally,  some  poor  and  needj-  spendthrift, 
v.ho  looks  to  the  labours  of  their  pen,  as  the  golden 
goose  of  the  fable. 

The  very  general  suspicion  however,  with  which 
they  are  viewed,  happily  frees  the  talented  creatures 
from  many  of  these  dangers;  and  we  know,  that  there 
are  amongst  them  some ,  whose  intellectual  pursuits 
have  so  far  purified  them  frora  the  calls  of  passion, 
that  they  would  scorn  the  intrusion  of  Cupid,  and  spoil 
for  ever  the  beau(y  of  his 
HI.  4.  34 
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"imped  ^^*Ings  %vitli  speckled  plnmes  all  digbt." 
hy  emptying  their  ink-stand  upon  him ,  did  he  so  much 
as  dare  to  whisper  iu  their  ear,  or  dra^vhis  'ebon  bow,' 
within  arm's  length  of  them;  and  that  there  are  others 
so  fearful  of  their  sex's  weakness,  that  they  would, 
had  they  a  chance,  transfix  his  little  majesty  with  tlieir 
eteel  pen,  and  try  whether  his  immortality  was  proof 
against  cold  iron. 

Thus  are  Literary  3Iaideus  armed  cap-a-pie  against 
the  assaults  of  love. 

Had  we  done  them  perfect  justice,  we  should  have 
placed  them  as  the  vanguard  of  the  'Order,'  as  a 
sort  of  'chevaux  de  frize,'  admirably  calculated  to 
shelter  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood;  for  he  must  be  a 
bold  man  who  Mould  dare  to  charge  through  so  formi- 
dable a  phalanx.  This  indeed  had  been  our  plan,  and 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  having  marshalled  such 
a  battalion.  —  We  Avere  however  forced  from  our 
position,  by  the  whole  body  of  Old  Maids — non  Literary 
—  wiio  raised  a  most  astonishing  clamor,  and  with 
drawn  bodkins,  and  curved  fingers,  evidently  meditated 
mischief. 

Our  voice  was  nttcrly  lost  in  the  din,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  we  besought  a  hearing.  —  Our  literary 
friends  indeed  stood  fast,  and  seemed  ready  to  do  battle 
on  our  behalf, — but,  though  stout  of  heart,  they  were 
few  in  number, —  and  besides  our  great  object  was 
peaces  we  therefore  drew  off  not  a  little  mortified, 
and  were  vexed  to  find  so  determined  a  feud  in  the 
very  heart  of  our  camp. 

When  the  storm  had  subsided,  we  proceeded  to  as- 
certain why  'sisters  in  name,  and  in  nature,'  thus 
repelled  each  other.  We  found  the  Voluntar3',  Invo- 
luntary, Accidental,  and  Inexplicable  Old  Maids,  still 
grumbling  at  the  idea  of  being  fenced  by  Blue-stockings ; 
and  it  required  some  soothing  before  we  could  prevail 
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upon  (hem  to  fell  ns  wherefore  they  thus  repudiated 
the  shelter  of  their  distinguished  coteniporaries. 

''Sir,''  they  remarked,  "we  are  women  in  heart  and 
soul;  with  all  a  woman's  frailties  an^  foibles — we 
weep  and  we  smile — Me  talk  scandal,  and  nonsense; 
and,  though  Old  Maids,  Me  Mill  not  yield  one  jot  of 
our  sex's  privileges." 

We  ventured  to  hint,  very  remotely  indeed,  that  a 
little  envy  might  make  them  unjust.  It  M'as  mcII  for 
us  that  this  iusiuuation  Avas  but  a  very  distant  one,  or 
we  verily  believe,  that  much  as  they  admired  us.  Me 
should  have  been  annihilated.  DroM's  M'ere  bent  ominously 
upon  us— stocking  needles  Mere  sharpened,  buttonhole 
scissors  slipped  M'ithin  their  sleeves ,  ivory  daggers 
smiled  upon,  and  a  m  hole  army  of  poodles  and  monkeys 
lield  in  leash ,  ready  for  immediate  action. 

Finding,  hoMcver,  that  no  immediate  act  of  hostility 
ivas  committed  against  us,  Me  begged  a  parley',  and 
spoke  to  the  folloMiug  effect — 

"Wherefore  is  it,  ye  venerable,  fair,  and  most  ex- 
cellent creatures,  that  we,  your  champion,  have  thus 
suddenly  lost  your  confidence,  and  find  nothing  amongst 
you  but  cold  looks,  and  angry  attitudes.  Is  the  ancient 
scandal  against  your  sex,  then,  true —  "Variuni  efc 
mutabile."  and  have  Ave  toiled  night  and  day  merely 
to  make  this  discovery? — •  Where  is  our  offence? — • 
simply  that  Ave  have  Avished  jour  learned  sisters  to 
form  your  forlorn  hope;  and  that  Ave  Avould  have  placed 
you  behind  their  intellectual  buckler,  and  the  rampart 
of  their  unsold  AA'rilings.  Hoav  is  it  then  that  jou  have 
converted  our  regard  for  jour  safety  into  a  crime?  — 
Are  not  they  Old  Maids  like  3'ourselves  ?  True,  they 
may  differ  from  jou  as  to  the  cause,  AA'hich  has  ranked 
them  in  your  'order.'  Some  amongst  you  are  maidens, 
from  a  pure  spirit  of  chastity — some  by  accident — some 
by  mistake— aud  some  Heaven  alone  knows  Avhy.  And 
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are  Literary  Old  Maids  lo  be  drivea  from  your  society 
because  they  owe  this  honor  to  having  fixed  their 
iiopes  upon  goose-quills ,  and  foolscap  paper.  They 
have  chosen  their  own  path,  aud  because  you  conceive 
that  this  path  is  a  departure  from  the  track  marked 
out  by  uature  for  your  sex,  you  would  leave  them 
alone  on  the  Hill  of  Parnassus;  and  refuse  to  extend 
to  them  the  pleasure  and  comfort  flowing  from  sympathy 
aud  union. 

"Had  this  refusal  arisen  from  their  side,  we  would 
at  once  have  left  them  to  their  fate ;  but  having  shewn 
a  disposition  to  amalgamate  with  the  general  bod^',  we 
should  be  guilty  ofleze  majeste,  against  our  professions, 
did  we  fly  from  their  relief,  like  a  craven  kuiglit. 

*'We  will  not  venture  to  express  so  strongly  as  we 
might,  our  feelings  on  this  occasion :  but  we  cannot 
forbear  remarking,  that  from  you  who  have  had  your 
passions  and  affections  kept  in  pla^',  in  whom  love  and 
pity  have  ever  found  advocates,  in  Avhose  gentle  bosoma 
all  the  tenderness  and  devoted  fondness  of  'lovely 
woman'  beats  with  every  pulse  of  ^our  hearts — this 
ungrateful  return  for  our  services,  and  chivalrous 
devotion,  has  pierced  us  to  the  quick.  We  did  not 
summon  Literary  Antiques  into  existence  ^ — we  found 
them  as  they  are — aud  it  was  our  ambition  to  make 
j'ou  a  great  and  happy  family.  Our  "'Sole  offence  in 
fond  affection  laj,"  and  this  demonstration  of  fickleness 
on  your  part  has  given  us  more  pain  than  if  we  had 
lost  our  right  arm." 

We  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  (hat  our  harangue 
bad  recalled  the  amiable  sisterhood  to  their  senses. 
After  the  first  few  sentences,  the  array  of  dogs  aud 
monkeys,  whose  white  teeth  glittered  like  the  show 
in  a  dentist's  window,  was  withdrawn,  next  the  advanced 
termagants  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  and,  at  its 
ConcUisiyn,  the  whole  were  in  disarry. 
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After  a  short  pause,  a  noted  Involuntary  Old  Maid 
stepped  forward  and  making  a  graceful  curtsey-,  said— 

"Sir,  our  cliarapiou  and  our  friend,  we  pray  you  to 
excuse  tliis  sudden  and  unthoughfc  of  change  in  our 
behaviour.  We  acknowledge  your  services  with  gra- 
titude, and  beg  yoa  to  believe  our  confidence  unshaken. 
It  has  arisen  from  one  of  those  impulses  so  peculiar 
to  our  moral  constitution;  and  like  true  Avomen  we 
Lave,  without  reflection,  given  unrestrained  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  the  passing  moment.  Your  knowledge 
of  our  sex  will,  we  are  confident,  make  this  apology 
sufficient.  We  have  hitherto,  indeed,  viewed  Ulnes  as 
beings  half  women  and  half  something  else; —  but  if, 
on  examination,  j^ou  are  of  opinion  that  they  should 
range  side  by  side  with  us,  so  conscious  are  we  that 
it  is  our  honor  30U  are  anxious  for,  that  we  will  Maive 
our  scruples,  and  permit  you  to  arrange  them  as 
you  Avill." 

So  sa3ing,  she  extended  her  hand,  which,  having 
kissed,  as  a  token  of  reconciliation,  we  withdrew. 

We  now  sought  our  Literary  Spinsters,  and  found 
them  making  active  preparations  for  AAarfare.  Each 
petticoat  was  seated  before  a  desk,  and  from  the  number 
of  reams  of  paper ,  and  bottles  of  ink,  it  was  obvious 
that  a  dreadful  waste  of  these  must  happen  unless  we 
could  put  an  end  to  the  uuseeml3'  dispute. 

We  were  very  graciously  received — pens  were  placed 
aside,  and  we  briefly  but  pointedly  told  them  the  opinion 
of  their  sisters — at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope, 
that  their  explanation  would  enable  us  to  plant  the 
Olive  Tree, — and  assuring  them  that  Ave— individually 
as  the  champion  of  Old  Maids  in  its  most  extensive 
signiiicatiou — were   highly  disposed  to  do  them  honor. 

After  a  time,  a  lady  of  almost  matronly  dignity  arose, 
with  mild  blue  eyes,  a  quiet  and  composed  mein,  and 
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an    air  of  contentment  and  native  ease,  whicli  made 
Ler  ver^'  engaging — she  spoke  as  follows — 

''We  have  been  charged  by  our  sisters, — that  because 
we  have  avoided  the  every-day  concerns  of  female 
life,  and  have  addicted  ourselves  to  mental  pursuits,  we 
are,  on  this  account,  renegades  to  our  sexj  and  either 
do  not  possess,  or  have  stiCed  the  characteristic  attributes 
of  woman.  This  cliarge,  if  true,  would  make  us  unnatural 
beings,  and  would  indeed  justify  them  in  refusing  lo 
make  common  cause  ^\ith  us, — but  it  is  unfounded. 

"That  we  Iiave  devoted  ourselves  to  literature  and 
science,  Ave  are  proud  to  acknowledge.  —  This  has 
arisen  not  from  our  being  destitute  of  our  sex's  peculi- 
arities, but  because  Me  have  felt  that  iu  the  career  of 
intellectual  advancement,  our  talents  and  industry  were 
such,  as  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  steps  of 
man,  and  because  we  believe  that  our  higher  fixculties 
were  given  to  be  so  employed.  —To  suppose,  however 
that  iu  doing  this,  we  entirely  forget  our  feminine 
occupations,  and  pay  no  attention  to  household  affairs, 
or  to  the  common  Avorld  in  which  Ave  live,  is  a  fallacy'. 
To  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  such  labors  we 
deaden  our  sensibility",  and  become  unfit  to  share  the 
sympathies  of  our  kind ,  is  equallj'  unfounded.  So  far 
are  we  from  meriting  such  a  reproach,  that  many  of 
us  suffer  virgin  martyrdom  and  tear  ourselves  away 
from  the  domestic  endearments  of  Avhich  we  have  an 
acute  perception, — a  martyrdom  the  more  severe,  in  as 
much  as  their  images  are  brought  constantly  before  our 
eyes,  by  the  nature  of  our  pursuits. 

"These  things  we  suffer,  from  a  conviction,  that  the 
quickness,  finesse,  and  delicacy  of  a  woman's  conceptions 
are  better  adapted  to  serve  the  interests  of  mankind 
iu  light  literature — the  literature  of  the  heart— than 
man's  stronger  and  coarser  moral  faculties;  and  this 
uoble  cause  it  is  which  makes  us  submit  to  the  privation 
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of  onr  social  and  pliysical  pleasures,  and  not  incapacily 
or  inaptitude  for  their  eujojnient.  The  wordly  reputation 
which  we  may  acquire  is  hardly  earned  at  such  a 
sacrifice. 

"Independently  of  this,  too,  the  road  to  literarj' fame 
is  no  flowery  path,  along  which  we  travel,  plucking 
fair  things  by  the  wayside,  and  singing  our  song  of 
gladness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  rough  and  thorny 
track,  and  beset  with  difficulties.  Neglect,  or  cruel 
misconstruction,  often  galis  the  sensitive  and  enthusiastic 
authoress,  till  the  harassed  spirit  wears  itself  away, 
b3^  unavailing  efforts  to  be  freed  from  thraldom.  The 
beauties  that  are  scattered  so  profusely  over  her  writings, 
are  not  the  rapid,  and  spontaneous  upspringings  of  her 
own  mind.  They  have  been  diligently  and  toilsomely 
collected  from  the  wide  field  of  human  sympathies,  and 
the  equally  wide  domain  of  external  nature; — but  the 
field  has  been  travelled  over  again  and  again,  and  after 
having  constructed  her  ^amaranthive  wreath,'  it  is, 
perhaps,  condemned  as  a  literary  forgery. 

"Thus  driven  back — if  her  elasticity  of  mind  is  still 
unbroken— the  same  painful  process  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  probably  with  the  same  result.  She  is  met  oa  ' 
every  side  by  cold,  and  to  her  incomprehensible,  trade 
calculations;  —  and  her  choicest,  and  dearest  productions 
are  scorned  and  laughed  at,  till  the  throbbing  pulse  and 
the  aching  head,  exhaust  both  her  physical  and  intellectnal 
energies. 

*'Is  not  a  mother's  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  aa 
agony?  —  is  not  the  maiden's  ,  for  the  loss  of  a  lover, 
deep  and  passionate?  Yet  neither  of  these  equal  ia 
endurance  the  corroding  misery  that  attends  literary 
sacrifice.  The  indignant  mind  rises  again  and  again 
from  the  prostration  of  despair,  to  be  again  levelled 
by  the  same  ruthless  blow. 
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''Siicb  is  the  fate  of  many  of  us ;  and  sliall  it  be  said 
that  we  do  not  require  or  deserve  s^'mpathy  and  at- 
tention from  our  sisters?  Have  we  not  both  been 
engaged  in  the  search  for  happiness? — and  if  we  have 
pursued  an  opposite  track,  and  one  less  common  and 
less  accessible,  it  has  not  less  truly  led  us  to  one 
common  goal — that  of  Old  Maidism. 

"If  our  sorrows  and  regrets,  if  our  hopes  and  desires 
partake  less  of  humanity  than  theirs,  they  are  equally 
part  of  our  moral  nature.  Under  these,  too,  the  current 
of  female  affection  still  flows  steadiU-,  and  we  are  ever 
ready  to  lend  the  kindness  and  tenderness,  so  peculiarly 
the  attributes  of  our  sex,  to  every  one  who  claims  and 
deserves  them." 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  resounded  through 
the  academy,  as  the  lady  concluded  her  address;  and 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  spoke  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  learned  sisterhood.  We  were 
ourselves  much  pleased  with  her,  and  we  could  not 
forbear  to  say: 

"Literary  Old  Maids!  we  congratulate  you  on  j'our 
choice  of  life;  you  have  well  abjured  the  God  of  Love— 
and  for  you 

"  'Virtue,  at  an  easier  price,  displays 
The  sacred  wreath  of  honorable  praise.' 

"The  uncertain  and  turbulent  joys  which  attend  the 
search  after  happiness,  in  the  train  of  sense,  you  have 
exchanged  for  the  pursuit  of  wisdom; —  and  the  glories 
of  dress  and  undress ,  you  have  neglected  for  the 
adornment  of  your  nobler  self— mind. 

"Your  fair  and  amiable  sisters  have,  through  life, 
pursued  a  piiantom,  and  have  found,  when  they  believed 
happiness  was  in  their  grasp,  that  it  was  a  vain  and 
unsubstantial  shadow,  "but  you  have  steadily  fixed  your 
regards  upon  a  higiier  object. 
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''To  3-011  It  is  given  to  show  that  yonr  sex  possesses 
the  'mens  diviaor,'  aud  that  the  boasted  lueutal  superiority 
of  man  is  but  an  unwarrantable  assumption ;  to  demonstrate, 
that  tlie  noble  and  more  divine  faculties  which  make 
our  species  angels,  in  all  but  outward  form,  are  bestowed 
by  our  Creator  alike  on  both  sexes.  To  you  may 
wisdom — 

^'''her  better  gifts  impart; 

Each  moral  beauty  to  the  heart, 

By  studious  thought  refin'd. 
For  wealth,  the  smiles  of  glad  content, 
For  power,  its  amplest,  best  extent, 
An  empire  o'er  the  mind!'" 
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CHAPTER      I. 

About  midway  between  Osteud  and  Slnj-s,  exposed 
to  all  the  fitful  Mrath  of  the  North  Sea,  lies  a  long 
track  of  desolate  shore,  frowning  no  fierce  defiance 
back  upon  the  waves  that  dash  in  fury  against  it;  but — • 
like  a  calm  and  even  spirit,  which  repels  by  its  very 
tranquil  humility  the  beat  of  passion  and  the  overbearing 
of  pride— opposing  nought  to  the  angry  biliows,  but  a 
soft  and  lowly  line  of  yellow  sands.  There  nothing 
grows  which  can  add  comfort  to  existence;  there  nothing 
flonrishes  \vhich  can  beautify  or  adorn.  Torn  from  the 
depths  of  ocean,  and  cast  by  the  storm  upon  the  shore, 
sea  shells,  and  variegated  -weeds  will  indeed  soaietimes 
deck  the  barren  beach,  and  now  and  then  a  green  shrub, 
or  a  stunted  yellow  flower,  Avreatiug  its  roots  amidst 
the  shifting  sand,  will  here  and  there  appear  npon  the 
low  hills  called  Dunes.  But  with  these  exceptions,  all 
is  waste  and  bare,  possessing  alone  that  portion  of  the 
sublime  which  is  derived  from  extent  and  desolation. 
It  may  be  well  conceived  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
a  spot  are  few.  Two  small  villages ,  and  half  a  dozea 
isolated  cottages  are  the  only  vestiges  of  human  habitation 
to  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  mauj'  a  mile ;  and  afc 
the  time  to  which  this  tale  refers,  these  few  dwellings 
were  still  fewer.    That  time  was  long,  long  ago^  at  a 
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periwd  wheu  another  state  of  society  existed  iu  Em'ope; 
aurt  when  cue  chiss  of  jiieu  were  separated  from  another 
hy  barriers  whicli  time,  the  great  grave-digger  of  all 
things,  has  now  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  other  years. 
Nevertheless ,  the  inhabitants  of  that  track  of  saudy 
country  were  less  different  in  habits,  manners,  and  evea 
appearance  from  those  who  tenant  it  at  present,  than 
juight  be  imagined  J  and  iu  original  character  Mere  very 
much  the  same,  combining  iu  their  disposition  traits 
resembling  the  shore  ou  which  their  habitations  stood, 
and  the  element  by  the  side  of  which  they  lived — • 
simple,  unpolished,  ^et  gentle  and  humble,  and  at  the 
same  time  wild,  fearless,  and  rash  as  the  stormy  sea 
itself. 

I  speak  of  seven  centuries  ago — a  long  time,  indeed! 
but  nevertheless  then,  even  theu,  there  were  as  warm 
affections  stirring  iu  the  world,  as  bright  domestic  love, 
as  glad  hopes  and  chilling  fears  as  now — there  were 
all  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred ,  as  dearly  felt,  as 
fondly  cherished,  as  boldly  defended  as  they  cau  be  iu 
the  present  day  5  and  out  upon  tlie  dull  imagiuatiou  and 
cold  heart  that  cannot  feel  the  liuk  of  human  sympathy 
binding  us  to  our  fellow  beiugs  even  of  the  days 
gone  by! 

Upou  a  dull,  cold  melancholy  evening j  in  the  end  of 
autumn,  one  of  the  fishermen  of  the  shore  near  Scarphout 
gazed  over  the  gray  sea  as  it  lay  before  his  eye, 
rolling  in,  with  oue  dense  line  of  foaming  waves  pouring 
for  ever  over  the  oilier.  The  sky  was  bleak  aud  heavy, 
covered  with  clouds  of  a  mottled  leaden  hue,  growiug 
darker  towards  the  north-west,  and  the  gusty  whistling 
of  the  rising  wiud  told  of  the  coming  storm.  The 
fisherman  himself  was  a  tall,  gauut  man,  with  hair  of 
a  grizzled  black,  strong  marked,  but  uot  unpleasant 
features,  aud  many  a  loug  furrow  across  his  broadj 
high  brow^ 

35* 
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The  spot  on  which  lie  stood  was  a  small  sandhill  ou 
the  little  bay  formed  by  a  projecting  ridge  of  Dunes, 
at  the  ax(remc  of  which  stood  the  old  castle  ofScarphout, 
even  then  in  ruins,  and  at  the  time  of  high  tide  separated 
from  the  laud  by  the  encroaching  waves ,  but  sooa 
destined  to  be  swept  away  altogether,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  crumbling  tower  here  and  there  rising  above  the 
waters.  Moored  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  bay, 
before  his  eyes,  were  his  two  boats;  and  behind  him, 
underneath  the  sand  hills  that  ran  out  to  the  old  castle, 
%vas  the  cottage  in  which  he  and  his  family  had  dwelt 
for  ten  years. 

He  stood  and  gazed;  and  then  turning  to  a  boj'  dressed 
in  the  same  uncouth  garments  as  himself,  he  said,  "No, 
Peterkin,  no!  There  will  be  a  storm — I  will  not  go 
to-night.  Go ,  tell  your  father  and  the  other  men  1  will 
not  go.  I  expect  my  sou  home  from  Tournai,  and  I 
will  not  go  out  on  a  stormy  night  when  he  is  coming 
back  after  a  long  absence." 

The  boy  ran  away  along  the  shore  to  some  still  lower 
cottages,  which  could  just  be  seen  at  the  opposite  point, 
about  two  miles  off,-  and  the  fisherman  turned  towards 
bis  own  dwelling.  Four  rooms  were  all  that  it  contained; 
and  the  door  which  opened  on  the  sands  led  into  the 
first  of  these;  but  the  chamber  was  clean  and  neatj 
every  thing  within  it  showed  care  and  extreme  attention  j 
the  brazen  vessels  above  the  wide  chimne3',  the  pottery 
upon  the  shelves,  all  bore  evidence  of  good  housewifery; 
and  as  the  fisherman  of  vScarphout  entered  his  humble 
abode,  the  warm  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  light  of  the 
resin  caudles,  welcomed  him  to  as  clean  an  apartment 
as  could  be  found  in  the  palace  of  princes.  He  looked 
round  it  with  a  proud  and  satisfied  smile ;  and  the  arms 
of  his  daughter ,  a  lovely  girl  of  fourteen,  were  round 
his  neck  in  a  moment,  while  she  exclaimed  in  a  glad 
tone,  speaking  to  her  mother  who  was  busy  in  the 
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room  beyond,  "Oh,  mother,  be  will  uot  go  out  to  sea 
to-night!" 

Her  mother,  who  had  once  been  very  beautiful— nay, 
was  so  still — came  forth,  aud  greeted  her  husband  with 
a  calm  glad  kiss;  and  sitting  down,  the  father  pulled 
off  his  heavy  boots,  and  warmed  his  strong  hands  over 
the  cheerful  blaze. 

The  Aviud  whistled  louder  and  louder  still ,  the  sea 
moaned  as  if  tormented  by  the  demon  of  the  storm, 
and  few,  but  dashing  drops  of  heavy  rain,  came  upoa 
the  blast,  and  rattled  on  the  casements  of  the  cottage. 

"It  will  be  a  tearful  night!"  said  the  fisherman,  speak- 
ing to  his  daughter.  "Emiline,  give  me  the  book,  and 
we  >vill  read  the  prayer  for  those  that  wander  in  the 
tempest." 

His  daughter  turned  to  one  of  the  wooden  shelves; 
and  from  behind  some  very  homely  articles  of  kitchen 
furniture,  brought  forth  one  of  the  splendid  books  of 
the  Romish  church,  from  which  her  father  read  forth  a 
prayer,  while  mother  and  daughter  knelt  beside  him. 

Higher  still  grew  the  storm  as  the  night  came  on; 
more  frequent  and  more  fierce  were  the  howling  gusts 
of  Avind;  and  the  waves  of  the  stirred-up  ocean,  cast 
in  thunder  upon  the  shore,  seemed  to  shake  the  lowly 
cottage  as  if  they  would  fain  have  swept  it  from  the 
earth.  Busily  did  Dame  Alice,  the  fisherman's  wife,  trim 
the  wood  fire;  eagerly  and  carefully  did  she  prepare 
the  supper  for  her  husband  and  her  expected  son;  aud 
often  did  Emiline  listen  to  hear  if,  in  the  lulled  intervals 
of  the  storm,  she  could  catch  the  sound  of  couiing 
steps. 

At  length ,  when  the  rushing  of  the  wind  and  waves 
seemed  at  their  highest,  there  came  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  the  iisherman  started  up  to  open  it, 
exclaiming,  "It  is  my  son!"  He  threw  it  wide;  but 
the  moment  he  had  done  so,  he  started  back,  exclaiming, 
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"Who  arc  you  ?"  and  pale  as  ashes,  drenched  with  raio, 
and  hag»;ard,  as  if  with  terror  and  fatigue,  staggered 
iu  a  man  as  old  as  the  fisherman  himself,  bearing  in 
his  arms  what  seemed  the  lifeless  body  of  a  young  and 
lovely  woman.  The  apparel  of  either  stranger  had, 
at  one  time,  cost  far  more  than  the  worth  of  the 
fisherman's  cottage  and  all  that  it  contained^  but  now, 
that  apparel  was  rent  and  soiled,  and  upon  that  of  the 
man  were  evident  traces  of  blood  and  strife.  Motioning 
eagerly  to  shut  the  door — as  soon  as  it  was  done,  he 
set  liis  fiiir  bunieu  on  oue  of  the  low  settles,  and  besought 
for  her  the  aid  oT  the  tuo  women  whom  he  beheld.  It 
was  given  immediately^;  and  although  an  air  of  surprise, 
and  a  look  for  a  moment  even  fierce,  had  come  over 
the  fisherman's  ^  countenance  on  the  first  intrusion  of 
strangei-s  into  his  cottage,  that  look  had  now  passed 
away;  and,  taking  the  fair  girl,  who  lay  senseless 
before  him,  in  his  strong  arms,  he  bore  her  into  an 
inner  chamber,  and  placed  her  on  his  wife's  own  bed. 
The  women  remained  with  her;  and  closing  the  door, 
the  fisherman  returned  to  his  unexpected  guest,  demanding 
abruptly,  "Who  is  that?" 

The  stranger  crossed  his  question  by  another —  "Are 
you  Walran,  the  fisherman  of  Scarphout?"  he  demanded, 
*'and  will  you  plight  your  oath  not  to  betray  me?'' 

"I  am  Walran,"  replied  the  fisherman,  "and  I  do 
plight  my  oath." 

"Then  that  is  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Flanders!"  replied  the  stranger.  "I  have  saved  her  at 
the  risk  of  my  life  from  the  assassins  of  her  father!" 

"The  assassins  of  her  lather  I"  cried  the  fishermau, 
"Then  is  he  dead?" 

"He  was  slain  yesterday  in  the  church — in  the  very 
church  itself  at  Bruges!  Happily  his  sou  was  absent, 
and  Lis  daughter  is  saved,  at  least  if  you  will  lead  us 
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that  aid  ^^  liicli  a  yoiins  man,  who  is  even  now  engajood 
in  misleading  our  pursuers,  promised  in  your  name." 
<'My  son!"  said  tbe  fisherman.  "His  promise  shall 
bind  his  father  as  if  it  were  my  own.  But  tell  me> 
who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Baldwin,  Lord  of  Wavrin,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"But  we  have  no  time  for  long  conferences,  good  fisher- 
man. A  party  of  assassins  are  triumphant  in  Flanders. 
The  count  is  slain;  his  sou,  a  youth,  3-et  unable  to 
recover  or  defend  his  own  without  aid:  his  daughter  is 
here,  pursued  by  the  murderers  of  her  father;  she 
cannot  be  long  concealed,  and  this  night^ — this  very 
night,  I  must  find  means  to  bear  her  to  the  shores  of 
France,  so  that  I  may  place  her  in  safetj';  and,  as  a 
faithful  friend  of  mj'  dead  sovereign,  obtain  the  means 
of  snatching  his  son's  inheritance  from  the  hands  of 
liis  enemies,  ere  their  power  be  confirmed  be3ond 
l'emed3'.  Will  you  venture  to  bear  us  out  to  sea  Iq 
your  boat,  and  win  a  reward  such  as  a  fisherman  can 
seldom  gain." 

"The  storm  is  loud!"  said  the  fisherman;  "(he  wind 
is  cold;  and  ere  you  reach  the  coast  of  Fi-auce,  that 
fair  flower  would  be  withered  never  to  revive  again. 
You  must  leave  her  here." 

"But  she  will  be  discovered  and  slain  hy  the  murderers 
of  her  father,"  replied  Baldwin.  "What,  are  you  a  man 
and  a  seaman,  and  fear  to  dare  the  storm  for  such  au 
object?" 

"I  fear  nothing,"  answered  the  fisherman,  calmly* 
*'But  here  is  my  son!  Albert,  God's  benison  be  upoa 
you,  my  boy,"  he  added,  as  a  3'OHng  man  entered  the 
cottage,  with  the  dark  curls  of  his  jett^^  hair  dripping 
with  ilie  night  rain.  "'^Velcome  back!  but  you  come 
in  an  hour  of  trouble.  Cast  the  great  bar  across  the 
door,  and  let  no  one  enter,  while  I  show  this  stanger 
a  reftige  he  knows  not." 
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"No  one  shall  enter  living;"  said  the  young  man, 
after  returning  his  father's  first  embrace :  and  the  fisher- 
man taking  one  of  the  resin  lights  from  the  table, 
passed  through  the  room  where  the  fair  unhappy  Mar- 
guerite of  Flanders  laj^,  recovering,  from  the  swoon 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  to  a  recollection  of  all  that 
was  painful  in  existence.  "Should  they  attempt  to  force 
the  door,"  whispered  the  fisherman  to  his  wife,  "bring 
her  quick  after  me,  and  bid  Albert  and  Emiliue  follow." 
And  striding  on  with  the  Lord  of  Wavrin,  into  the 
room  beyond ,  he  gave  his  guest  the  light ,  while  he 
advanced  towards  the  wall  which  ended  the  building 
on  that  side.  It  had  formed  part  of  some  old  tenement, 
most  probably  a  monastery,  which  had  long  ago  occupied 
the  spot,  when  a  little  town,  now  no  longer  existing, 
Jiad  been  gathered  together  at  the  neck  of  the  promon- 
tory on  Avhich  the  fort  of  Scarphout  stood. 

This  one  wall  was  all  that  remained  of  the  former 
habitations;  and  against  it  the  cottage  was  build}  though 
the  huge  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  were  but 
little  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  low  building. 
To  it,  however,  the  fisherman  advanced,  and  placiu<; 
his  shoulder  against  one  of  the  enormous  stones,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  stranger  it  moved  round  upon 
a  pivot  in  the  the  wall,  showing  the  top  of  a  small 
staircase,  leading  down  apparently  Into  the  ground. 
A  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  that  that  staircase,  led,  by 
a  passage  under  the  narrow  neck  of  sandhills,  to  the 
old  castle  be30ud;  and  that  in  that  old  castle  was  still 
one  room  habitable,  though  unknown  to  any  but  the 
fisherman  himself.  "Here ,  then,  let  the  lady  staj',"  he 
said,  "guarded,  fed,  and  tended  by  luy  wife  and  children; 
and  for  you  and  me,  let  us  put  to  sea.  I  will  bring 
you  safe  to  Boulogne,  if  I  sleep  not  Mith  you  beneath 
the  waves;  and  there,  from  the  King  of  France,  you 
may  gain  aid  to  re-establish  rightful  rule  within  the  land.'' 
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"To  Boulogne,"  said  the  stranger,  "to  Bonlogne? 
Nay,  let  us  pause  at  Bergues  or  Calais,  for  I  am  not 
loved  in  Boulogne.  I  once ,"  lie  added  boldly,  seeing 
some  astonishment  in  the  fisherman's  countenance,  "I 
once  wronged  the  former  Count  of  Boulogne — I  scruple 
not  to  say  it— I  did  him  Mrong;  and  though  he  has 
been  dead  for  years,  yet  his  people  love  me  not,  and 
I  have  had  warning  to  avoid  their  dwellinds." 

"And  do  you  think  the  love  or  hate  of  ordinary 
people  can  outlive  long  years?"  demanded  the  fisher- 
man; "but,  nevertheless,  let  us  to  Boulogne;  for  there 
is  even  now  the  King  of  France:  so  said  a  traveller 
who  landed  here  the  other  day.  And  the  king,  who  is 
come,  they  say,  to  judge  upon  the  spot  who  shall  inherit 
the  long  vacant  county  of  Boulogne,  will  give  3-ou 
protection  against  your  enemies,  and  aid  to  restore 
your  sovereign's  son  to  his  rightful  inheritance." 

The  Lord  of  Wavrin  mused  for  a  moment ,  but  con- 
sented, and  all  was  speedily  arranged.  The  fair  Mar- 
guerite of  Flanders,  roused  and  cheered  by  the  care  of 
the  fisherman's  family,  gladly  took  advantage  of  the 
refuge  offered  her,  and  found  no  terrors  in  the  long 
damp  vaults  or  ponderous  stone  door  that  hid  her  from 
the  world;  and  feeliug  (hat  she  herself  was  now  iu 
safety,  she  scarcely  looked  round  the  apartment  to  which 
she  was  led,  but  gave  herself  up  to  the  thoughts  of  her 
father's  bloody  death,  her  brother's  situation  of  peril, 
and  all  the  dangers  that  lay  before  the  faithful  friend 
who,  with  a  father's  tenderness,  had  guided  her  safely 
from  the  house  of  murder  and  desolation.  He,  on  his 
part,  saw  the  heavy  stone  door  roll  slowly  to  after 
the  princess,  and  ascertaining  that  an  iron  bolt  within 
gave  her  the  means  of  securing  her  i-etreat,  at  least  iu 
a  degree,  he  left  her,  with  a  mind  comparatively 
tranquillized  in  regard  to  her,  and  followed  the  fisher- 
man towards  the  beach.    There  was  found  already  the 
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boat  prepared,  with  its  prow  towards  the  surf,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  fisherman's  hardy  companions  ready  to 
share  his  danger.  The  Lord  of  Wavrin  looked  up  (o 
the  dark  and  starless  sky;  he  felt  the  rude  wind  push 
roughly  against  his  broad  chest;  he  heard  (he  billows 
fall  iu  thunder  upon  the  sandy  shore;  but  he  thought 
of  his  murdered  sovereign,  and  of  tliat  sovereign's 
helpless  orphans,  and  springing  into  the  frail  bark,  he 
bade  them  push  off,  though  he  felt  that  there  was  many 
a  chance  those  words  might  be  the  signals  for  his  death. 
Watching  till  the  wave  had  broken,  the  three  strong 
men  pushed  the  boat  through  the  yielding  sand;  the 
next  instant  she  floated;  they  leaped  in,  and  struggling 
for  a  moment  with  the  coming  wave,  the  bark  bounded 
out  into  the  sea,  and  M'^as  lost  to  the  sight  of  those 
that  watched  her  from  the  shore. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  B    II. 

There  were  tears  in  the  blue  eye  of  the  morning, 
but  they  were  like  the  tears  of  a  spoiled  beauty  when 
Iier  momentary  anger  has  gained  all  she  M'ishes,  and 
the  passionate  drops  begin  to  be  chequered  by  smiles 
not  less  wayward.  Gradually,  hoMCver,  the  smiles 
predominated;  the  clouds  grew  less  frequent  and  less 
heavy,  the  sun  shone  out  with  shorter  intervals^,  and 
though  the  wind  and  the  sea  still  sobbed  and  heaved 
with  the  past  storm,  the  sky  was  momently  becoming 
more  and  more  serene.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the 
coming  day,  when  the  unhappy  Marguerite  of  Flanders 
again  opened  her  eyes,  after  having  for  a  time  forgotten 
her  sorrow  in  but  too  brief  repose.  For  a  moment  she 
doubted  whether  the  past  were  not  all  a  dream;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  now  found 
herself,  very  diiferent  from  that  which  she  had  inhabited 
in  her  father's  palace,  soon  recalled  the  sad  reality. 
Aud   yet   as  she  gazed  rouud  the  room^  there  was 
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notliiug  rude  or  coarse'iu  its  appearance.  Rich  tapestry 
was  still  upon  the  walls ;  the  dressoir  was  still  covered 
with  fiue  liueu  aud  purple,  and  many  a  silver  vessel — 
laver,  and  ewer,  and  cup,  stood  ready  for  her  toilet. 
The  small  grated  windows,  with  the  enormous  walls 
in  which  they  were  set,  the  faded  colours  of  the  velvet 
liangiugs  of  the  bed  in  which  she  had  been  sleeping, 
the  vaulted  roof,  showing  no  carved  and  gilded  oak, 
but  the  cold,  bare  stone,  told  that  she  was  in  the 
chamber  of  a  lone  and  ruined  fortress;  but  one  that 
less  than  a  century  before  had  contained  persons  ia 
whose  veins  Qowed  the  same  blood  that  wandered  through 
lier  own.  Rising,  she  gazed  out  of  the  window,  which 
looked  upon  the  wide  aud  rushing  sea,  and  she  thought 
of  the  good  old  Lord  of  AVavriu  and  his  dangerous 
vojage;  and,  like  the  figures  in  a  delirious  dream,  the 
forms  of  the  old  fisherman,  and  his  beautiful  daugliter, 
aud  fair  wife,  aud  handsome,  dark-eyed  son  came  back 
upon  her  memory.  A  slight  knock  at  the  door  roused 
her;  but  her  whole  nerves  had  been  so  shaken  with 
terror  that  she  hardly  dared  to  bid  the  stranger  enter. 
At  length,  however,  she  summoned  courage  to  do  so, 
and  the  fair  and  smiling  face  of  Emiline,  the  fisher- 
man's daughter,  appeared  behind  the  opening  door. 
Torn  from  the  fond ,  accustomed  things  of  early  daj-s, 
left  lone  and  desolate  in  a  wild  and  unattractive  spot, 
surrounded  by  dangers,  and  for  the  first  time  exposed 
to  adversity,  the  heart  of  Marguerite  of  Flanders  was 
hut  too  well  disposed  to  cling  to  whatever  presented 
itself  for  affection.  Emiline  she  found  kind  and  gentle, 
but  though  younger,  of  a  firmer  mood  than  herself, 
having  been  brought  up  in  a  severer  school;  aud  to 
her  Marguerite  soon  learned  to  cling.  But  there  was 
another  compauiou  whom  fate  cast  in  her  waj-,  from 
whom  she  could  not  withhold  the  same  natural  attach- 
ment, though  but  too  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  her 

36* 
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peace.  Morning  and  evening,  every  day,  Albert,  the 
fisherman's  son,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  his  father 
to  afford  that  protecitou  which  none  but  a  man  could 
give,  visited  her  retreat  in  the  company  of  his  sister; 
and  Marguerite  was  soon  taught  to  long  for  those  visits 
as  the  brightest  hours  of  her  weary  concealment. 

But  in  tlie  meantime  the  fisherman  returned  no  more. 
Day  passed  after  day;  morning  broke  and  evening  fell, 
and  the  boat  which  had  left  the  shore  of  Scarphout  on 
that  eventful  evening,  did  not  appear  again.  The  eye 
of  the  fisherman's  wife  strained  over  the  waters,  and 
when  at  eventide  the  barks  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  were  seen  approaching  the  shore,  his  children 
ran  down  to  inquire  for  their  parent — but  in  vain. 
About  the  same  time,  too,  fragments  of  wrecks — masts, 
sails,  and  planks,  were  cast  upon  the  sands,  and  dark 
and  sad  grew  the  brows  of  the  once  happy  family  at 
the  point  of  Scarphout.  The  two  other  men  whom  be 
had  chosen  to  accompany  him  were  unmarried,  but 
their  relations  at  length  gave  up  the  last  hope,  ant  the 
priest  of  Notre  Dame  de  Blankenbergh  was  besought 
to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The  good 
old  man  wept  as  he  promised  to  comply,  for  tliough 
he  had  seen  courts,  and  lived  in  the  household  of  a 
noble  prince,  he  loved  his  simple  flock,  and  had  ever 
been  much  attached  to  tiie  worthy  man  whose  boat 
M'as  missing.  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  with  a  fiite  but 
too  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the  unfortunate 
family  at  Scarphout,  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  every  day,  had  mingled  her 
tears  with  Erailine,  and  had  even  clasped  the  hand  of 
Albert,  while  she  soothed  him  with  sympathetic  sorrow 
for  his  father's  loss.  "Mine  is  an  unhappy  fate,"  she 
said,  "to  bring  sori'ow  and  danger  even  here,  while 
seeking  to  fly  from  it  myself.'^ 

"Grieve  not,  lady,  in  that  respect,"  replied  Alberl, 
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raising  her  hand  to  his  lips;  "we  have  but  done  our 
duty  towards  you,  and  our  hearts  are  not  sucli  as  to 
regret  that  we  have  done  so,  even  though  we  lose  a 
father  by  it.  Neither  fear  for  your  own  fate.  The 
times  must  change  for  better  ones.  In  the  meanwhile 
you  are  in  safety  here,  and  should  need  be,  I  will 
defend  you  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood." 

The  morning  that  followed,  however,  wore  a  different 
aspect.  Scarcely  were  matins  over,  when  the  good 
old  priest  himself  visited  the  cottage  of  the  fisherman, 
and  proceeded  to  those  of  his  companions ,  spreading 
joy  and  hope  wherever  he  came.  AYhat,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  the  source  of  such  joy?  It  was  but  a 
vision!  The  old  man  had  dreamt,  he  said,  that  he  had 
seen  the  fisherman  of  i^carphout  safe  and  well,  with  a 
net  in  his  hand,  in  which  were  an  innumerable  multitnde 
of  fishes.  And  this  simple  dream  was,  in  that  age, 
sufficient  to  dry  the  eyes  of  mourning  and  bring  back 
hope  to  bosoms  that  had  been  desolate.  Albert  flew  to 
communicate  the  tale  to  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  and 
there  was  spoken  between  them  many  a  word  of  joy 
— joy  that  so  often  entwines  its  arms  with  tenderness. 
He  now  came  oftener  than  ever,  for  the  old  priest  by 
some  means  had  learned  that  he  took  an  iutex'est  in 
all  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  state  of  Flanders,  and 
daily  the  good  man  brought  him  tidings,  which  sometimes 
he  felt  it  a  duty,  sometimes  a  pleasure  to  tell  to  the 
lonely  dweller  in  the  ruined  castle.  He  found,  too, 
that  his  presence  cheered  her,  and  that  his  conversation 
won  her  from  her  grief.  She  began  to  cling  even  more 
to  him  than  to  his  sister;  for  he  knew  more  of  the 
world,  and  men,  and  courts  than  Emiline,  and  he  thought 
it  but  kind  to  afford  her  every  solace  and  pleasure  he 
could  give.  Each  day  his  visits  became  more  frequent, 
and  continued  longer.  Sometimes  he  would  liberate 
her,  after  a  sort,  from  her  voluntary  prison,  by  taking 
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her,  with  Emiline,  in  Iiis  boat  upon  the  moonligbt  sea, 
or  even  by  ieailiug  her  iiloug,  imder  the  eye  of  Heaven's 
queen,  upon  the  smooth  sands,  when  the  waves  of  a 
calm  uight  rippled  up  to  their  feet.  At  other  times  he 
would  sit  upon  the  stones  of  the  old  battlements,  rent 
and  rifted  by  the  warfare  of  ages,  and  would  wile  her 
thoughts  away  from  herself  by  tales  of  other  days, 
when  those  battlements  had  withstood  the  assault  of 
hosts,  and  those  halls  had  been  the  resort  of  the  fair 
and  brave,  now  dust.  Then,  again,  he  would  give  her 
tidings  which  he  had  gained  while  dwelling  at  Namur 
or  at  Tournay  5  reciting  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  servants 
of  the  Cross  in  distant  Palestine,  or  telling  of  the 
horrors  of  captivity  in  Pajnimrie;  and  then,  too,  he 
would  sing,  as  they  sat  above  the  waters,  with  a  voice, 
and  a  skill,  and  a  tasle  which  Marguerite  fancied  all 
unequalled  in  (he  world.  Day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  the  fair  inexperienced  princess  of  Flanders  felt 
that  she  was  losing  her  jouug  heart  to  the  youth  of 
low  degree;  and  yet  what  could  she  do  to  stay  the 
fugitive,  or  call  him  back  to  her  own  bosom  from  his 
hopeless  flight.  It  was  not  alone  that  Albert  was,  in 
her  ej'es  at  least,  tlie  most  handsome  man  she  had  ever 
beheld,  it  was  not  alone  that  he  M'as  gentle,  kind,  and 
tender,  but  it  M'as  that  on  him  alone  was  she  cast  for 
aid,  protection,  amusement,  information,  hope;  that  her 
fate  hung  upon  his  word,  and  that  while  he  seemed  to 
i'eel  and  triumph  in  the  task,  yet  it  was  with  a  deep, 
earnest,  anxious  solicitude  for  her  peace  and  for  her 
security.  And  did  slie  think,  that  with  all  these  feelings 
in  her  bosom,  he  had  dared  to  love  her  in  return — to 
love  her,  the  princess  of  that  land  in  which  he  was 
alouc  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman?  She  knew  he  had 
— she  saw  it  in  his  eyes,  she  heard  it  in  every  tone, 
she  felt  it  in  the  tender  touch  of  the  strong  hand  that 
aided  her  in  their  stolen  wanderings.    And  thus  it  went 
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on  from  day  to  day,  till  words  were  spoken  that  no 
after-thoiiglit  could  ever  recall,  and  Marguerite  owned, 
tbat  if  Heaven  willed  that  lier  father's  lands  sliould 
never  return  to  her  father's  house,  she  could,  with  a 
happy  heart,  see  state  and  dignity  pass  awaj^  from  her, 
and  wed  the  son  of  the  Fisliermau  of  Scarphout. 

But  still  the  fisherman  hims^elf  returned  not:  days  had 
groAvn  into  weeks,  and  weeks  had  become  months, 
yet  no  tiding  of  him  or  his  companions  had  reached 
the  shore,  and  men  began  to  fancy  that  the  vision  of 
the  old  priest  might  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  dream. 
Not  so,  however,  the  family  of  the  fislierman  himself. 
They  seemed  to  hold  the  judgment  of  the  good  man 
infallible,  and  every  day  he  visited  their  cottage,  bringing 
them  tidings  of  all  the  events  which  took  place  iu  the 
struggle  that  now  convulsed  the  laud. 

By  this  time,  the  King  of  France  had  roused  himself 
to  chastise  the  rebels  of  Flanders,  and  to  reinstate  the 
young  count  in  his  dominions.  He  had  summoned  his 
vassals  to  his  standard,  and  creating  two  experienced 
leaders  marshals  of  his  host,  had  entered  the  disturbed 
territory  with  lance  in  the  rest.  Little  armed  opposition 
had  been  made  to  his  progress,  though  two  or  three 
detached  parties  from  his  army  had  been  cut  off  and 
slaughtered.  But  this  only  exasperated  the  monarch 
slill  more,  and  he  had  been  heard  to  vow  that  nothing 
but  the  deatii  of  every  one  of  the  conspirators  would 
satisfy  him  for  the  blood  of  Charles  the  Good,  and  of 
the  faithful  friends  who  had  fallen  with  him.  Such  was 
the  tale  told  by  the  good  priest  to  Albert,  the  fisiier- 
man's  sou,  one  day  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
by  him  repeated  to  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  who  heard 
it  Mith  very  mingled  feelings;  for  if  a  momentary  joy 
crossed  her  heart  to  think  that  the  murderers  of  her 
father  would  meet  their  just  reward,  and  her  brother 
would  recover  the  coronet  of  Flanders,  the  fear,  the 
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cerlaiuty  that  she  herself  would  be  torn  from  him  she 
loved,  ovei'cloiided  (he  brief  suushiue,  aud  left  her  miud 
all  dark.  The  next  day,  however,  ncAv  tidings  reached 
Albert,  and  filled  his  heart  with  consternation  aud 
surprise.  Burchard,  the  chief  murderer  of  the  dead 
count,  had,  it  M'as  said,  dispatched  a  messenger  <o  the 
Kiug  of  France,  to  bid  him  either  hold  off  from  Bruges, 
or  send  him  a  free  pardon  for  himself  and  all  his 
companions,  lest  another  victim  should  be  added  to 
those  already  gone  from  the  family  of  the  dead  count. 
"I  have  in  my  power,"  he  had  added,  "the  only  daughter 
of  Charles,  called  by  3'oh  the  Good.  I  know  her  retreat — 
[  hold  her  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  and  I  shall  keep  her 
as  a  hostage,  whose  blood  shall  flow  if  a  hard  measure 
be  dealt  to  me." 

Albert  fell  into  deep  thought.  Could  it  be  true,  he 
asked  himself,  that  Burchard  had  really  discovered  Mar- 
guerite of  Flanders  ?  If  so ,  it  M'ere  time ,  he  thought, 
to  fulfil  one  part  of  his  father's  directions  concerniug 
lier,  at  any  cost  to  himself;  and  as  those  directions  had 
been,  in  case  danger  menaced  her  in  her  retreat,  to 
carry  her  to  sea,  and  landing  on  (he  coast  of  France, 
to  place  her  in  the  hands  of  the  king  or  his  represen- 
tative, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  execution 
thereof  would  be  not  a  little  painful  to  one  for  whom 
each  hour  of  her  society  was  jo3\  The  more  he 
pondered,  however,  the  more  he  felt  that  it  must  be 
done;  but  for  the  last  three  da3s  four  or  five  strauge 
sail  had  been  seen  idly  beating  about  not  far  from  the 
coast,  and  Albert  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ascertain  their  purpose.  >Vith  some  joung  men  from 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  he  put  to  sea,  and  finding 
an  easy  excuse  to  approach  one  of  (he  large  vessels 
which  he  had  beheld,  he  asked,  as  if  accidentally,  to 
whom  tlicj'  belonged,  when,  with  consternation  and 
anxiety,  he  heard  that  they  were  the  ships  of  "Burchard, 
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Prevot  of  St.  Donatieu."  Retiiruiug  at  once  to  the 
shore,  he  dismissed  bis  companions  and  sought  his 
father's  cottage;  but  there  he  found  that  tidings  liad 
come  that  the  King  of  France  bad  advanced  upon  Bruges, 
and  that  Burchard  had  fled  with  his  troops;  but  the 
same  report  added,  that  the  rebels,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  chivalry  of  France,  had  directed  their  flight  towards 
the  sea-shore.  Time  pressed — the  moment  of  danger 
was  approaching ;  but  still  great  peril  appeared  in  every 
course  of  action  which  could  be  adopted.  The  escape 
by  sea  \\'as  evidently  cut  off;  the  retreat  of  Marguerite 
of  Flanders  was  apparently  discovered;  and  if  a  flight 
by  land  were  attempted ,  it  seemed  only  likelj'  to  lead 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  With  her,  then,  he 
determined  to  consult,  and  passing  through  the  vaults, 
he  was  soon  by  the  side  of  the  fair  unfortunate  girl, 
whose  fate  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  next  few 
minutes.  He  told  her  all ;  but  to  her  as  ^vell  as  to 
himself,  to  fly  seemed  more  hazardous  than  to  remain. 
The  high  tide  Mas  coming  up;  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  castle  would  be  cut  off  from  the  land;  the  King  of 
France  was  hard  upon  the  track  of  the  enenij^,  and 
various  events  might  tend  to  favour  her  there.  "I 
would  rather  die,"  she  said,  "than  fall  living  into  their 
hands;  and  I  can  die  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
dear  Albert." 

"They  shall  pass  over  my  dead  body  ere  they  reach 
30U,"  answered  he.  "Manj-  a  thing  has  been  done. 
Marguerite ,  by  a  single  arm ;  and  if  I  can  defend  you 
till  the  King  arrives,  you  are  safe." 

*'But  arms!"  she  said.    "You  have  no  arms." 

"Oh!  yes,  I    have,"  he  answered.     "No  one  knows 

the  secrets  of  this  old  castle  but  my  father  and  myself; 

and  there  are  arms  here  too  for  those  who  need  them. 

Wait  but  a  moment,  and  I  will  return." 
111.  4.  37 
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His  absence  was  as  tjrief  as  niiglit  be;  but  wlien  he 
came  back,  Marguerite  saw  bim  armed  wKli  shield  and 
helmet,  sword  aud  battle  axe;  but  without  either  haubert 
or  coat  of  mail,  wliich,  though  they  might  have  guarded 
him  from  wouuds,  would  have  deprived  him  of  a  part 
of  that  agility  which  could  aloue  euable  one  to  contend 
%vith  man3\ 

"If  I  could  but  send  Emiline,"  he  said,  as  he  came 
np,  "to  call  some  of  our  brave  boatmen  from  the 
cottages  to  our  assistance  here,  we  might  set  au  army 
at  defiance  for  an  hour  or  two." 

Marguerite  only  answered,  by  pointing  ■with  her  hand 
to  a  spot  on  the  distant  sands,  where  a  small  body  of 
horsemen,  perhaps  not  a  hundred,  were  seen  galloping 
at  full  speed  towards  Scarphout.  Albert  saw  that  it 
was  too  late  to  call  further  aid;  and  now  only  turned 
to  discover  where  he  could  best  make  his  defence  in 
case  of  need.  There  was  a  large  massy  wall,  which 
ere  the  sea  had  encroached  upon  the  building,  ran 
completely  round  the  castle,  but  which  now  only  flanked 
one  side  of  the  ruins,  running  out  like  a  jetty  into  the 
•waters  which  had  swallowed  up  ihe  rest.  It  was  raised 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  on  one  side,  and 
perhaps  twenty-five  above  the  sea  on  the  other;  and  at 
the  top,  between  the  parapets,  was  a  passage  which 
would  hardly  contain  two  men  abreast.  Upon  this  wall, 
about  half  way  between  the  keep  and  the  sea,  was  a 
.small  projecting  turret,  aud  there  Albert  saw  that 
Marguerite  might  find  shelter,  while,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  could  defend  the  pass.ige  against  anj-  force 
coming  from  the  side  of  the  land.  He  told  her  his 
plans;  and  for  her  only  answer,  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  wept.  But  he  wiped  her  tears  away  with  his  fond 
lips,  and  spoke  words  of  hope  and  comfort. 

"Seel"  he  said,  "the  sea  is  already  covering  the 
chaussde  between  iis  and  the  laud,  and  if  they  do  not 
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possess  tbe  secret  of  the  vanlts,  they  cannot  reach  us  till 
the  tide  falls,"  When  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  shore, 
the  body  of  horsemen  were  within  a  mile  of  the  castle; 
but  then,  with  joy  inexpressible,  he  beheld  upon  (he  edge 
of  the  sand-hills ,  .scarcel3'  two  miles  behind  them,  a 
larger  force  hurrying  on  as  if  in  pursuit  with  banner 
and  pennon,  and  s(audard  displayed,  and  lance  beyond 
lance  bristling  up  against  the  sky. 

"The  King  of  France!  the  King  of  France!"  he  cried; 
but  still  the  foremost  body  galloped  on.  They  reached 
the  shore,  drew  up  their  horses  when  they  saw  that 
the  tide  \vas  in;  turned  suddenly  towards  the  cottage; 
and  the  next  moment  Albert  could  see  his  mother  and 
Emiline  fly  from  their  dwelling  across  the  sands.  The 
men  at  arms  had  other  matters  in  view  than  to  pursue 
them;  but  Albert  now  lelt  that  3Iarguerite's  ooly  hope 
was  iu  his  own  valor. 

"To  the  turret,  my  beloved!"  he  cried, "to  the  turret!" 
And  half  bearing,  half  leading  her  along,  he  placed  her 
under  its  shelter,  and  took  his  station  in  the  pass.  A 
new  soul  seemed  to  animate  him,  new  light  shone  forth 
from  his  eye;  and,  in  words  which  might  have  suited 
the  noblest  of  the  land,  he  exhorted  her  to  keep  her 
firmness  iu  the  moment  of  danger,  to  watch  around, 
and  give  him  uottce  of  all  she  saw  from  the  loop-holes 
of  the  turret.  Then  came  a  moment  of  awful  suspense, 
■while  in  silence  and  iu  doubt  they  waited  the  resnlt; 
but  still  the  host  of  France  might  be  seen  drawing 
neai'er  and  more  near;  and  the  standard  of  the  king 
could  be  distinguished  floating  on  the  wind  amidst  a 
thousand  other  banners  of  various  feudal  lords.  FIopo 
grew  high  iu  Albert's  breast,  and  he  trusted  that  ere 
Burchard  could  find  and  force  the  entrance  the  avenger 
would  be  upon  him.  He  hoped  iu  vain,  however,  for 
the  murderer  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
gpot,   and  had  only  paused  to  secure   the  door  of  tho 
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vaults,  so  timt  liis  pursuers  could  not  follow  by  the 
same  meaus  he  himself  employed.  lu  another  minute 
load  voices  Avere  heard  eclioinj^  throuf^h  the  ruiu,  and 
Albert  and  Marguerite  concealing  themselves  as  best 
they  could ,  beheld  the  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  Prevot 
with  his  companions  seeking  them  through  the  castle. 
fStill  onward  bore  the  banners  of  France;  and  ere 
Burchard  had  discovered  their  concealment,  the  shore 
at  half  a  bow  shot  distance  was  lined  with  chivalry-. 
>So  near  Avere  they,  that,  uninterrupted  by  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  waves,  could  be  heard  the  voice  of  a 
herald  calling  upon  the  rebels  to  surrender,  and  promising 
pardon  to  all  but  the  ten  principal  conspirators.  A  loud 
shout  of  defiance  was  tiie  only  reply ;  for  at  that  very 
moment  the  eye  of  Burchard  lighted  on  the  form  of 
Albert  as  he  crouched  under  the  wall,  and  the  men  at 
arms  poured  on  along  tiie  narrow  passage.  Concealment 
could  now  avail  nothing;  and  starting  up  with  his 
battle-axe  in  his  hand,  he  planted  himself  between  the 
rebels  and  the  princess.  Tlie  French  on  the  shore  could 
now  behold  him  also,  as  he  stood  with  half  his  figure 
above  the  parapet;  and  iusfanlly ,  seeming  to  divine 
his  situation,  some  cross-bowmen  were  brought  forward, 
and  poured  their  quarrels  on  the  men  of  the  Prevot  as 
they  rushed  forward  to  attack  him.  Two  or  three 
were  struck  down;  but  the  others  hurried  on,  and  the 
safety  of  Albert  himself  required  the  cross-bowmen 
to  cease ,  when  hand  to  hand  he  was  compelled  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  Each  blow  of  his 
battle-axe  could  still  be  beheld  from  the  land;  and  as 
one  after  another  of  his  foes  went  down  before  that 
strong  and  ready  arm,  loud  and  gratulaliug  shouts  rang 
from  his  friends  upon  the  shore.  Still  others  pressed 
on,  catching  a  view  of  Marguerite  herself,  as,  in  un- 
coutrollable  anxiety  for  him  she  loved,  she  gazed  forth 
from  the  turret  door,  and  a  hundred  eager  eyes  were 
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bent  iipou  her,  certaiu  that  if  she  could  be  takeu,  a 
promise  of  pardou,  or  a  death  of  vengeance  at  least, 
would  be  obtained;  but  only  one  could  approach  at  a 
time ,  and  Albert  was  forming  for  himself  a  rampart  of 
dead  and  dying.  At  that  moment,  however,  Burcbard, 
who  stood  behind,  pointed  to  the  castle-court  below, 
where  a  number  of  old  planks  and  beams  lay  rotting 
in  the  sun.  A  dozen  of  his  men  sprang  down,  caught 
up  the  materials  which  he  shewed  them,  plauled  them 
against  the  wall  beyond  the  turret,  and  soon  raised  up 
a  sort  of  tottering  scaffold  behind  the  place  where. 
Marguerite's  gallant  defender  stood.  He  himself,  eager 
in  the  strife  before  him,  saw  not  what  had  happened; 
but  she  had  marked  the  fatal  advantage  their  enemy 
bad  gained,  and,  gliding  like  a  ghost  from  out  the  turret, 
she  approached  close  to  his  side,  exclaiming,  "They 
are  coming! — they  are  coming  from  the  other  side! — 
and  we  are  lost!" 

Albert  turned  his  head,  and  comprehended  in  a  moment. 
But  one  hope  was  left.  Dashing  to  the  earth  the  next 
opponent  who  was  climbing  over  the  dead  bodies  between 
them,  he  struck  a  second  blow  at  the  one  beyond, 
which  made  him  recoil  upon  his  fellows.  Then  casting 
his  battle-axe  and  shield  away,  he  caught  the  light  form 
of  Marguerite  in  his  arms,  sprang  upon  the  parapet, 
and  exclaiming,  "Now  God  befriend  us!"  plunged  at 
once  into  the  deep  sea,  while,  at  the  very  same  moment, 
the  heads  of  the  fresh  assailants  appeared  upon  the  wall 
beyond.  A  cry  of  terror  and  amazement  rang  from 
the  shore;  and  the  King  of  France  himself,  with  two 
old  knights  beside  him,  rode  on  till  the  Maters  washed 
their  horses  feet.  Albert  and  Marguerite  were  lost  to 
sight  in  a  moment;  but  the  next  instant  they  appeared 
again;  and,  long  accustomed  to  sport  with  (he  same 
waves  that  now  curled  gently  round  him  as  an  old 
loved  friend,  bearing  the  shoulders  of  Marguerite  lifted 
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on  his  left  arm,  with  his  right  he  struck  boldly  towards 
the  shore.  Ou — ou  he  ijore  her!  aud  like  a  lamh  in  the 
bosom  of  the  shepherd,  she  lay  without  a  struggle, 
couqiieriug  strong  terror  by  stronger  resolution.  On — 
on  he  bore  her!  Glad  shouls  hailed  him  as  lie  neared 
the  shore 5  and  with  love  and  valour  lending  strength, 
he  came  nearer  and  more  near.  At  length  his  feet 
touched  the  ground,  and  throwing  both  arms  round  her, 
he  bore  her  safe,  aud  rescued,  till  he  trod  the  soft  dry 
sand.  Then  kneeling  before  the  monarch ,  he  set  his 
fair  burden  softly  on  the  ground — but  still  he  held  her 
hand.  "Hold!  nobles — hold!"  cried  the  king  of  France, 
springing  from  his  horse.  "Before  any  one  greets  him, 
I  will  give  him  the  greeting  he  well  has  won.  Advance 
the  standard  over  us!  Albert  of  Boulogne,  I  dub  thee 
Knight!  Be  ever  as  to-day,  gallant,  brave,  aud  true. 
This  is  the  recompense  we  give.  Fair  lady  of  Flanders, 
we  think  you  owe  him  a  recompense  likewise;  and  we 
believe  tiiat,  according  to  our  wise  coast  laws,  that 
which  a  fisherman  brings  up  from  the  sea  is  his  own 
by  right.  Is  it  not  so,  my  good  Lord  of  Boulogne?" 
and  he  turned  to  a  (all  old  man  beside  him.  ,"You,  of 
all  men,  should  know  best;  as  for  ten  years  you  here 
enacted  the  Fiahei'man  of  Scca-phoiit." 

The  nobles  laughed  loud,  and  with  tears  of  joy  the 
old  Count  of  Boulogne,  for  it  was  no  other,  embraced 
his  noble  son,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  of 
Wavriu  advanced,  aud  pressed  Marguerite's  hand  in  that 
of  her  deliverer,  saying,  ''Her  father,  sire,  by  will,  as 
you  will  find,  gave  the  disposal  of  her  hand  to  me,  and 
I  am  but  doing  my  duty  to  him  in  bestowing  it  ou  one 
who  merits  it  so  well.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  comfort 
to  my  heart  to  offer  my  noble  lord,  the  Count  of 
Boulogne,  some  atonement  for  having  done  him  wrong 
in  jears  long  gone,  aud  for  having ,  even  by  mistake, 
brought  on  him  your  displeasure  and  a  (en  years  exile. 
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He  has  forgiven  me,  but  I  have  not  forgiven  mjself; 
and  as  an  ofteriug  of  repentance,  all  my  own  lands  and 
territories,  at  my  death,  I  give,  in  addition,  to  the 
dowry  of  Marguerite  of  Flanders." 

We  will  not  pause  upon  the  death  of  Bnrcliard, 
Prevot  of  St.  Donatien.  It  was,  as  he  merited,  upon  a 
scaffold.  Explanations,  too,  are  tedious,  and  the  old 
history  tells  no  more  than  we  have  here  told,  Ieavin«>- 
the  imagination  of  iis  readers  to  fill  up  all  minor  par- 
ticulars in  the  life  of  the  Fisherman  of  Scarphoiit. 
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FROM   "the   diary   OF   A   DREAMIER." 
BV    H.     S,    B. 

"Idleness  is  the  mother  of  miscliief,"  saith  the  pro- 
verb. Au  egregious  imtruth;  as  it  would  be  eas^'  to 
prove,  (if  an  idle  man  like  me  could  take  the  trouble),  that 
this  much  calumniated  propensity  deserves  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  setting  people  right  on  this  head,  and  have 
contemplated  the  act  of  writing  an  essa3',  to  be  entitled, 
"The  Virtue  of  Idleness;"  or,  "The  advantages  of  doing 
Nothing."  But  I,  —  and  not  my  writings,  —  remain  a 
monument  of  my  sentiments  in  this  respect,— a  monu- 
ment worthj^  of  the  more  regard,  in  as  much  as  example 
is  better  than  precept.  Yet  though  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  analytic  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  virtue,  I 
may,  in  an  idle  way,  observe,  that  there  are  manj-, 
and  even  great  .authorities,  who  give  their  support  to 
in3^  argument,  (that  is,  Mere  I  to  argue,  which  is  far 
IVoni  my  intention).  Bacon  saith,  that  "in  the  theatre 
of  man's  life,  none  should  be  lookers  on,  save  God  and 
the  Angels."  This  aphorism  might  appear,  to  the  super- 
ficial reader  of  that  great  author,  as  rather  inclining 
towards  an  approval  of  activity  in  general  j  but  to  the 
subtler  metaphjsiciau,  it  plainly  implies,  that  to  do 
nothing,  is  to  partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the  angelic 
nature.  And  indeed,  what  can  be  more  glorious  and 
intoxicating,  than  the  idea  thus  suggested  to  the  truly 
idle  man,  that  he  is  sitting  in  a  front  seat  enjoying  the 
play,  while  this  ret-tless  world,  with  all  its  princes  and 
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potenta(es,  statesmen  and  politicians,  omnibuses  and 
steam-carriages,  ai'e  M'orking  and  whirling,  and  giving 
themselves  all  sorts  of  pains  and  trouble,  for  his  sole 
amusement  and  gratification! 

We  have  the  authority  of  a  great  traveller  for  stating, 
that  in  that  ancient  and  respectable  system  of  theology, 
the  Hindu,  idleness  is  made  one  of  the  attributes  of 
divinity.  Nothing  can  be  more  inefficient  and  gentleman- 
like than  Vishnu,  according  td  his  description; — "sitting 
on  a  Lotus  leaf  (with  his  hands  before  him),  immersed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  divinity."  How  aristocratic 
and  dignified!  how  far  superior  to  the  fidgetty  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  %vho  were  ever 
meddling  in  each  other's  concerns  — who  could  not  see 
the  merest  skirmish  going  on  on  earth,  without  lending 
a  hand;  nor  allow  a  poor  mortal  to  arrange  bis  dinner 
party,  without  having  a  finger  in  the  pie!  The  Kgjptians 
knew  better  what  the  habits  of  the  gods  should  be— and 
their  Osiris  and  Isis  are  models  of  propriety;  stony 
sedentary  beings — dull  and  gentlemanlike,  and  addicted 
to  the  same  species  of  brown  study  as  the  gentle  Vishnu. 

The  idle  man  is,  in  fixct,  the  only  true  aristocrat  of 
nature;  others  work,  he  looks  on.  He  walks  about  the 
world  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  sees  other 
men  doing  their  duties  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call  them.  He  smiles  to  himself 
superior!  Yet  as  idleness  opens  the  heart,  and  disposes 
it  to  pity,  and  all  other  peaceful  and  contemplative 
virtues ,  he  is  sorry  for  them.  If  anything  can  anger 
him  (which  is  difficult,  seeing  that  it  requires  some 
exertion  to  put  oneself  in  a  passion),  but  if  anything 
can  ruffle  him,  it  is  to  see  the  fat  offensive  pride,  which 
those  nuisances ,  called  active  people ,  take  in  their 
miserable  avocations.  To  see  how  they  will  rise  at 
six  in  the  morning  with  impertinent  alacrity,  as  if  the 
day   could  not  dawn  without  their  assistance!    To  see 
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What  courtiers  and  sycophants  they  are,regnlarl3'attenting 
the  suu's  levee,  and  how  they  will  brag  of  their  famili- 
arity with  him,  and  say— "I  was  up  M'ith  the  sun  (his 
morniug" — putting  themselves,  as  it  were,  on  a  par 
with  that  great  luminary,  as  if  it  Avere,  'hail  fellow- 
well  met!"  between  them.  Then  how  envious  and 
officious  they  are:  they  take  delight  in  entering  the 
chamber  of  the  idle  man,  Mho  is  harmlessly  and  virtuously 
asleep  at  noonday,  and  wake  him  from  his  calm  slumbers 
With  tlie  noisy  assurance,  that  they  "have  been  stirring 
since  six  o'clock!" — Stirring!  what  an  employment  for 
anything  above  the  capacity  of  a  spoon!  But  this 
barbarous  custom  of  theirs,  is  but  a  slight  infliction 
compared  with  other  malicious  devices,  which  they 
employ  against  the  harmless  object  of  their  hatred — the 
idle  man.  Reader,  dost  thou  know  what  day-dreams 
are?  I  do  not  mean  those  grosser  emanations  from 
the  over-heated  brain,  which  sit  heavy  on  the  uneasy 
pillow  of  the  sleeper  J  when  the  bewildered  soul  wanders, 
like  deserted  Una,  in  a  wilderness  of  fanciful  horrors, 
without  a  guide  or  protector  against  the  fiends  which 
may  assail  her;  I  mean  that  blissful  state  of  waking> 
unconsciousness ,  when  the  soul  is  lost  in  "delectable 
imaginings,"  as  old  Burton  styles  them;  when,  though 
the  eyes  of  the  body  are  Mide  open,  the  soul  looks 
not  through  those  unprofitable  Miudows ,  but  with  rapt, 
introspective  gaze,  beholds  a  beautiful  world  of  her  own 
creation.  Hours  so  emploj'ed  are  the  inexpressibl3' 
blessed  reward  of  the  virtuousl^^  idle  man!  Thus  is 
Le  great  and  glorious,  happy  and  honoured!  Thus  is 
he  at  will  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  or  the  benefactor 
of  his  species;  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Howard;  Julius 
Caesar,  or  Mrs.  Fry;  but,  alas!  these  houours  are  as 
transitory  as  they  are  dazzling.  A  sudden  rap  at  (he 
door  has  power  to  shake  the  most  ancient  dyuastj',  and 
the  "good-morrow"  of  a  visitor,  can  disperse  iu  air 
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the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  admiring  thousands.  To  this 
species  of  moral  coJd-pujyimj ,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression) ,  the  day-dreamer  is  continually  liable, 
not  only  from  tlic  common  chiince  disturbances  of  vulgar 
real  life,  but  especially  through  the  malice  of  active 
men.  They  rush  iuto  his  peaceful  chamber,  red-hot 
from  the  exertion  of  all  (heir  faculties;  out  of  breath 
with  doing  great  and  good  actions;  they  clap  him 
insultingly  on  the  back,  and  wonder  at  his  supineness. 
Alas!  what  a  glorious  vision  have  they  destroyed!  Per- 
haps at  that  moment  he  was  Columbus,  with  his  fervent 
eyes  fixed  on  that  far  horizon,  where,  like  a  veiled 
and  blushing  bride,  purple  and  dim  among  those  glittering 
western  clouds,  lies  that  fair  youug  world,  which  he 
won  from  the  rapacious  ocean,  througli  the  power  of 
a  brave  heart  and  steadfast  purpose !  But  what  is  all  this 
to  your  active  friend?  his  gross  nature  cannot  conceive 
these  gorgeous  dramas  of  the  soul's  enacting;  he  would 
disturb  a  visionary  Newton  in  the  act  of  discovering  the 
power  of  gravitation ;  he  would  knock  down  the  crucible 
of  the  alchemist  at  the  very  moment  of  projection. 

Yet  how  do  the  punj--  exertions,  the  mean  objects  of 
these  cold  realists,  sink  into  nothing  beside  the  splendid 
labours  of  the  day-dreamer!  Tell  me  not  of  that  good 
sort  of  man ,  who  spends  a  fortune  and  a  lifetime  in 
building  a  church,  or  founding  a  hospital.  /  have  re- 
built Thebes  in  an  hour!  Vague,  and  vast,  and  beautiful, 
as  one  of  Martin's  pictures;  with  its  interminable  vistas 
of  glorious  columns,  its  airy  domes,  and  sky-cleaving 
pyramids;  its  pale  and  mighty  sphinxes,  that  look 
like  spirit-guardians  of  the  m3'sterious  silence  which 
hovers  like  a  spell  above  the  deserted  streets.  At  my 
word,  that  sea  of  sand  has  rolled  its  glittering  waves 
away,  and  again  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine  are  green 
upon  its  walls,  and  the  glad  voices  of  the  long-silent 
fountains  are  calling  to  each  other  in  its  echoing  courts. 
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How  have  I  revelled  in  tliose  magnificent  solitudes,  and 
^vitIl  proud  steps  measured  those  lofty  chambers,  secure 
from  the  intrusion  of  luunan  foot  or  eyel  Then,  when 
I  wearied  of  my  lone  dominion,  how,  at  a  word  of 
mine,  a  shudder  of  life  has  run  through  thy  old  marble 
veins,  oh  hoary  Thebes!  Thou  art  populous  again; 
"thou  art  full  of  stirs!  a  tumultuous  city!  a  joyous  city!"' 
in  thy  streets  is  a  sound  as  of  the  footsteps  of  a 
multitude;  music  is  in  thy  habitations,  and  the  laughter 
of  joung  children;  and  without  tliy  walls,  the  sweet 
voices  of  women  at  the  cisterns,  and  the  ringing  clank 
of  the  water  vessels,  and  the  splash  of  the  fountain! 
and  lo!  the  slow  and  laden  return,  as  with  sweet 
interchange  of  salutation,  and  murmured  snatches  of 
song,  tiicy  come  home  by  twos  and  threes  towards  the 
city  gates,  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  declining  sun ! 

And  what  has  your  bus3^  man  been  doing  all  this 
time?  Avhat  was  his  morning's  work?  He  has  been 
to  bis  office  forsooth,  or  perhaps  attending  a  rail-road 
committee!  Pah!  he  smells  of  the  earth — earthy!  Yet 
will  this  poor  wretch  strut  about  jour  room,  and  rub 
his  unwashed  hands,  and  harangue  on  the  advantages 
of  energy  and  activity,  as  if  he,  too,  had  raised  a 
gorgeous  city  out  of  the  dust  of  buried  ages! 

And  though  the  active  man  be  so  utterly  devoid  of 
all  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  those  who  do  nothing;  he 
is  continually  exacting  their  S3'mpathy  in  his  petty 
cares,  joys,  or  sorrows.  He  is  not  only  active  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  unwilling  activity  in  others.  Has  it 
ever  been  thy  fate,  oh  idle  reader!  (for  I  Mill  call  thee 
idle,  seeing  that  thou  art  my  companion)  to  travel  with 
one  of  these  beings?  It  is,  indeed,  a  purgatory!  How 
will  he  fret  and  fume ,  and  turn  himself  iu  his  narrow 
prison;  how  will  he  contrive  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  carriage,  and  dive  into  sAvordcases,  and  plunge  into 
pockets,   aud  all  to  fiud  u  bundle    of  pamphlets,    or 
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Patterson's  Hoad-book!  Then,  what  piiUhigs  np,and 
putting  down,  of  window-blinds 5  wbat  mysterious 
contrivances  for  his  own  or  your  comfort;  what  in- 
quiries about  stages;  what  calculations  of  distances;  as 
if  it  signified  to  the  true  philosopher,  which  May  he 
goes,  or  how  long  it  takes  him!  how  will  he  stretch 
his  whole  body  out  of  the  carriage  window,  to  look 
at  some  paltry  country-seat,  or  smoky  manufactory! 
how  will  he  even  leap  in  and  out  of  the  half-opened 
door,  when  any  object  by  the  wayside  attracts  his 
curiosity,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  or  running 
a  mile  after  the  carriage!  Then  how  he  will  talk',  that 
is,  indeed,  the  worst  part  of  your  suffering !  it  is  ia 
vain  that  you  try  to  compromise  the  matter,  that  j'Oii 
admire,  Avith  eager  and  assenting  civility,  the  beauty 
of  a  distant  view  which  you  do  not  see,  or  own  the 
inconvenience  of  the  dust,  which  you  do  not  feel;  vain 
is  your  uncalled-for  remark  on  the  good  or  bad  driving, 
or  the  length  of  the  wa^-,  made  in  the  fond  hope  of 
quieting  the  restless  friend  by  3'our  side,  by  this  sacriiico 
to  the  painful  duties  of  companionship;  no,  he  will  not 
read  his  pamphlet  in  peace ,  and  leave  3  ou  to  your 
cogitations ;  he  will  have  you  admire  his  prospect,  or 
feel  his  jolt;  he  requires  your  sympathy  at  every 
moment,  he  is  dependent  upon  you  for  the  larger  half 
of  his  emotions!  Surely  this  is  hard  upon  the  unhappy 
day-dreamer;  a  most  unequal  division  of  the  duties  of 
societj'!  Why,  because  I  sit  on  the  same  seat  with  a 
man,  must  I  think  his  thoughts,  and  feel  his  sensations? 
I  am  solitary  and  reserved  in  my  meditations;  I  require 
no  compauiou  in  my  pleasant  voyages  into  the  unreal ; 
the  car  of  my  fancy  is  not  an  omnibus.  How  surprised 
would  my  friend  look,  were  I  to  say  to  him  —  ^'I  am 
about  to  plunge  into  the  Miihlstrom,  to  find  the  cause 
of  this  fearful  sucking-in  of  goodly  ships ;  I  beseech 
you  to  accompany  me;'"  or,  "prithee  let  us  take  a  turn 
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together  ou  the  top  of  Mount  Caucasus."  Yet,  perhaps, 
.such  iiKglit  be  my  destination  at  that  moment.  How 
would  he  like  to  be  taken  by  maiuforce  from  the  statis- 
tical essay  he  may  be  fingering,  and  obliged  to  accom- 
pany ine  in  my  aerial  flight  to  the  magnificent  Delhi  of 
other  days.  I  am  about  to  give  audience  to  divers  am- 
bassadors in  the  celebrated  Dewan  Aum,  or  hall  of  public 
audience.  I  have  ordered  my  attendants  to  light  up 
that  wondrous  chandelier  of  black  crystal,  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  red  and  fearful  conflagration  to  the 
mirrored  walls  of  that  splendid  palace.  But  my  friend 
may  have  no  curiosity  to  see  Delhi,  and  no  taste  for 
black  crystal  J  Timour  to  him,  is  but  a  name — \adir 
Shah,  but  a  dead  despot. 

To  plunge  with  Euipedocles  into  the  yawning,  fiery 
gulf  of  Etna;  (nor  cast  a  shoe  in  my  headlong  career, 
as  did  that  slip-shod  philosopher); — to  wander,  unscathed, 
unscorched,  in  red  sulphureous  caverns,  and  listen  to 
the  mournful  voices  and  Iiollow-souudiug  hammers  of 
the  sleepless  salamander  and  ever-toiling  gnome;  —  to 
visit  the  treasuries  of  the  embryo  gold,  which  has  lain 
for  centuries  slowly  ripening  through  the  mysterious 
agency  of  the  all-vivifying  suu ,  though  buried  deep 
where  no  beam  may  ever  shine;  — to  tread,  with  un- 
wounded  feet  and  calm  breathing,  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  deep,  ''where  the  wind  hath  no  murmur,  the  water 
uo  strife;" — to  gaze  fearless  on  its  hideous  monsters — • 
to  handle  its  unsunned  riches  of  gleaming  pearl  and 
coral,  and  to  behold  the  things  which  had  gone  down 
into  its  bosom,  and  were  never  heard  of  more! — these 
are  delights  which  only  the  day-dreamer  can  know. 

What  spell  is  in  those  words,  "were  never  heard  of 
more,"  to  enchain  the  imagination  as  they  do?  Why 
has  the  vague  and  mournful  fate  of  Muugo  Parke  more 
power  to  wake  our  human  sympathies  than  all  the 
detailed  horrors  of  an  authenticated  martyrdom?    How 
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does  tlie  curious  fancj'  follow  liim  throngli  savage  wil(^s  and 
unknown  perils,  and  wander  Iil<e  a  mournful  ghost  round 
the  spot  where  the  last  traces  of  his  pilgrimage  are  lost  in 
vague  and  horrible  i-unionrs  of  murder  and  treachery! 

No  shipwreck,  however  fearful  its  relation,  h;is  the 
same  Intense  interest  iu  my  eyes,  as  these  few  words, 
copied  from  an  old  newspaper: — "The  Buckinghamshire, 
East  Indiaman,  left  London  the  13th  of  May,  17 — .  She 
is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea,  with  140  soula 
on  board,   as  she  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

Reader,  I  was  on  board  that  fated  vessel.  I  remember 
them  all — tlie  kind  old  gra3'-headed  captain,  with  his 
Aveather-beateu  face,  and  ready  jest  for  every  friend; 
and  tlie  pride  with  wliich  he  used  to  exhibit  the  hideous 
water-colour  likenesses  of  his  fat  wife,  and  six  children 
in  uaukeeu  frocks  and  red  sashes,  hung  round  the  cabin ; 
and  there  was  the  spare,  prim  surgeon,  wilh  his  broad 
{Scotch  accent ,   and    his    eternal  taste  for  botan3-   and 

geology;   and   J ,   with  his  merry  laugh  that  Mould 

wile  all  sadness  from   the  hearts  of  his  hearers;  and 

B ,  the  mad   Irishman,   the   butt,  and  yet  favourite 

of  our  conipau^^;  and  Basil,  the  sad  and  patient  invalid, 
the  only  son  of  his  widowed  mother — she  who  had 
sent  forth  her  dove  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  never 
again  to  return!  And  ye  are  present  with  me,  now 
and  ever;  Edward,  my  kind  and  gentle  friend,  and  your 
bright-eyed  Mary;  j'our  voices,  beloved  ones,  are  ever 
in  my  ear — your  looks  and  smiles  are  ever  in  my 
heart.  How  did  we  use  to  wile  away  the  long  bi-ight 
evenings,  sitting  together  gazing  on  the  clouds ,  and 
picturing,  in  their  fantastic  masses,  lone  islands  and 
purple  shining  mountains,  unknown  iu  any  chart  save 
that  of  fancy.  Then,  Edward,  with  some  book  of  ancient 
story,  or  poet's  Pitching  page,  would  charm  us  into 
other  lands  and  times;  the  sounds  of  the  old  lamenting 
sea  would  fade   away   from   our  cars,  and  Ardennes, 
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with  Us  ennny  glades  and  bowers,  "ivould  rise  fresh 
and  green  around  us,  and  we  would  wander  hand-in- 
hand  under  the  murmuring  boughs  with  the  "gentle  and 
brave"  Orlando,  or  the  melancholy  Jacques.  Then  with 
what  calm  renewed  delight,  would  we  return  to  our 
own  world  of  innocent  hopes,  simple  joys,  and  sorrows 
made  light  by  partition,  Sometimes  Mary  would  sing 
to  us  some  half-forgotten  ballad ,  and  the  sad  tones 
would  bring  around  us  a  charmed  circle  of  listening 
friends,  and  then  the  tale  and  song  would  go  round  by 
turns,  till  the  shadow  of  night  had  fallen  upon  us,  and 
the  dark  Heaven  had  grown  all  gorgeous  with  the  new 
and  lovely  stars  of  an  unknown  clime.  And  one  by 
one  our  companions  would  drop  off,  and  Edward  and 
I  would  pace  the  deck  togelher,  in  happy  interchange 
of  pleasant  thoughts ,  memories  of  our  distant  home, 
or  speculations  on  things  beyond  this  world.  How 
W'ould  his  seraph  e^es  burn  wilh  light,  and  his  low, 
fervent  voice  tremble  with  eagerness,  while  he  strove 
to  pour  couviclion  of  some  holy  truth  into  my  soul; 
for  I  delighted  to  wander  in  the  cloudy  regions  of 
metaphysics,  and  would  sometimes  vex  his  earnest 
spirit  with  specious  doubts  and  bold  theories ,  with  the 
sole  view  of  enticing  him  into  a  debate,  where  my 
lieart  and  reason  ever  went  with  him  in  joyful  assent, 
though  my  lips  would  playfully  oppose  him.  Gentle 
and  enthusiastic  being !— guileless  and  simple  as  a  child- 
severe  only  to  thy  own  faults,  patient  to  all  others — 
loving  and  hoping  ever, —when  I  remember  thee  and 
all  thy  virtues— every  hour  which  I  involuntarily  spent 
apart  from  thee,  seems  to  me  now  a  blessed  privilege 
misused,  which  I  would  give  worlds  to  claim  again— 
every  light  and  hasty  word  which  fell  from  me  in  our 
daily  intercourse,  now  weighs  upon  my  spirit  like  an 
unexpialed  crime. 
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There  was  a  fearful  cliange  in  the  night  which  had 
begun  80  peacefully.  The  fair  moon  was  blotted  out 
from  heaven  by  confused  and  lowering  vapours,  the 
wind  whistled  with  a  sharp  angry  sound  through  the 
shrouds,  and  the  wild-looking  sea  seemed  to  boil  and 
liiss  as  the  ship  scudded  before  the  gale.  1  stood  gazing 
over  the  ship's  side  into  the  gloom,  without  any  definite 
eense  of  danger;  but  a  disagreeable  feeling  oppressed 
me — a  nervous  irritation,  for  which  I  could  not  account. 
It  wanted  some  hours  to  day,  but  I  had  risen  from  my 
bed,  unable  to  sleep  5  a  fever  was  in  my  veins,  which  no6 
even  the  drencliing  sea-spi-ay  could  quench.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  cry  of  fearful  import — "Breakers  a-head! — breakers 
to  larboard!"  It  was  followed  by  a  hurried  trampling  of 
feet,  and  the  voice  of  the  master  loud  and  anxious  in 
reply. — "Up  >A'ith  the  helm! — ^ square  the  after-yards, 
and  bring  her  round  I"  No  one  spoke  while  these  orders 
were  executed — there  was  a  pause  of  breathless  suspense^ 
and  again  that  hoarse  and  clanging  voice  rose  upon  the 
wind — "Breakers  on  the  starboard  bow!"  Another 
pause,  and  then  the  deafening  roar  of  the  Maters, 
mingled  with  wild  and  despairing  cries,  as  the  ship 
struck  with  fearful  violence,  and  shuddering  through 
ber  whole  frame,  recoiled  from  the  blow.  At  the  shock 
all  rushed  on  deck.  Some ,  Avith  white  and  upturneit 
faces,  seemed  to  gaze  imploringly  at  the  angry  heaven, 
others  Avruug  their  hands  and  hid  their  eyes  from  the 
inevitable  fate  which  awaited  them.  Again  the  vessel 
strikes — the  mast  falls  with  a  thundering  crash — many 
perish  in  its  fall.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  desperate 
attempt  to  meet  tlie  danger.  Some  cut  away  the  Avreck 
of  the  mast  and  the  entangled  shrouds ,  others  fly  Avith 
vain  enei'gy  to  the  pumps.  Alas!  no  hope.  Already 
there  are  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold.  —  "Hoist  out 
the  boats!"  and  with  eager  haste  the  order  is  obe3ed. 
They  are  lowered  one  by  one.     An  attempt  is  made  to 
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enforce  order  and  regularity  in  (he  descent  of  the  bewil- 
dered passengers — but  in  vain;  terror  has  entire  pos- 
session of  their  senses.  Men,  women,  and  little  wailing 
children  crowd  into  the  launch — it  sinks  from  (he  over- 
whelming number,  and  the  wild  sea  has  its  prey! — 
two  other  boats  are  staved  against  the  vessel's  side. 

Ah!  at  that  moment,  Edward!  how  did  thy  brave  and 
pions  spirit  rise  superior  to  all  the  danger  and  misery 
around  us!  Comforting  some,  commanding  others,  en- 
couraging all;  with  liis  dark  hair  blown  backwards 
from  his  face,  "severe  in  youthful  beaut3,"  and  his  eye 
flashing  with  the  strong  excitement  of  the  sense  of 
power  to  dare  and  suffer; — he  looked  like  the  angel  of 
the  storm,  commanding  (he  rebellious  elements;  and 
when  lie  bid  us  hope,  what  despair  could  withstand  the 
persuasion  of  those  strong  courageous  accents !  His 
left  arm  Avas  round  his  patient  Marj'.  I  stood  beside 
them,  and  the  poor  boy  Basil,  crouched  at  our  feet. 
His  feeble  frame  shrunk  from  the  keen  storm-blast, 
and  shook  with  convulsive  sobs;  not  for  himself— not 
for  this  sudden  wrench  from  his  young  life — its  few 
and  simple  enjoyments;  his  thoughts  were  in  bis  distant 
Iiome ,  beside  his  Avidow'd  mother's  bumble  hearth, 
henceforth  for  ever  lonely ! 

The  few  who  remained  alive  upon  the  Avrcck,  began, 
by  Edward's  direction ,  to  construct  a  raft  of  the  loose 
spars  and  torn  cordage.  The  extreme  violence  of  the 
gale  appeared  subsiding  in  a  slight  degree,  and  we 
hoped  by  morning  that  it  would  prove  sufficieutly  calm 
to  venture  on  it.  The  vessel  could  not  hold  long 
together,  and  we  worked  with  all  the  energy  of  despair. 
By  day-dawn  the  raft  was  completed,  the  ship  was 
fast  settling,  and  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  our  frail  bark,  the  wreck  of  the 
gallant  Buckinghamshire  parted,  and  sunk  before  our 
eyes. 
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And  we  a!one,  of  all  tliat  joyous  ship's  company,  yet 
lived  upon  the  white  foauiiug  sea!  Nine  shivering 
wretches,  worn  with  exertion  of  body  and  a^ony  of 
mind.  The  black  shadowy  waves  followed  howling  in 
our  track,  like  hungry  hounds  defrauded  of  their  prey; 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  one  of  our  lessening  number 
dropped,  fainting  from  cold  and  weariness,  the  wild 
waters  would  sweep  him  fi-om  our  sight,  and  follow 
on  with  exulting  roar.  At  length  we  four  alone  remained^ 
Basil  and  I,  aud  Edward  and  gentle  Mary.  She  lay  with 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder;  her  once  soft  and  happy 
eyes,  now  wild  and  dim  with  exhaustion,  still  fixed  iipou 
his  face,  patient  and  resigned.  Even  now  I  think  I 
hear  her  fond  reply  to  his  Miiispered  question — "God 
and  you  are  with  me,  I  do  not  fear!"  Oh!  might  of 
human  lovo! 

V  !^  ^  '^ 

Look  up,  sweet  Mary!  Courage,  Basil!  the  distant 
vessel  may  yet  see  and  save  us.  See,  we  have  moored 
our  raft  firmly  to  the  rock — my  limbs  feel  strong  with 
hope — I  will  climb  to  its  summit.  See!  she  is  standing 
this  WHY' — she  will  surely  see  my  signal ! 

With  mangled  feet,  and  strained  limbs,  I  with  difficulty 
gained  footing  on  the  black  slippery  crags.  Often,  after 
mounting  a  few  steps,  I  lost  ray  hold,  and  nearly  fell 
into  the  hissing  sea  beneath.  I  dug  my  nails  into  the 
hard  rock,  but  my  fingers,  numbed  with  cold,  could 
not  retain  their  convulsive  grasp.  Again  and  again  I 
was  baffled  in  my  endeavours  to  ascend;  and,  faint 
with  unsuccessful  exertion,  -would  have  given  up  the 
attempt  in  despair;  but  more  than  m3'  worthless  life 
was  a*;  stake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  beloved  ones, 
I  could  yet  struggle  on.  Help,  Heaven !  strength  for 
one  effort  more !  the  summit  is  gained  at  last !  A  fissure 
in  the  rock  gave  me  comparatively  secure  footing,  so 
that  I  could  eudcavuur  to  attract  the  atteutioa  of  those 

39* 
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OQ  board  the  distant  vessel ;  and  ob !  with  what  a 
beating  heart  did  I  AvatcU  its  uncertaiu  approach. 
Sometimes  I  felt  certain  that  the  crew  beheld  and 
answered  my  signal,  and  the  blood  flew  to  my  tem- 
ples, and  beat  there  with  a  hard  and  jarring  sound, 
and  my  ej-es  grew  blind  with  grateful  tears,  and  1 
sobbed  aloud  as  hope  grew  strong  Mithia  me.  At 
other  moments,  I  fancied  she  altered  her  course j  and 
the  sickness  of  death  curdled  round  my  heart— my 
forehead  grew  cold  and  dampj  the  sky,  the  flashing 
waves,  all  grew  black  before  me;  and  I  vainly  strove* 
with  hoarse  and  shrieking  voice,  to  send  the  cry  of 
my  despair  across  that  foaming  ocean. 

No!  'tis  no  illusion — she  sees  us — she  is  Hearing  fast! 
Already  I  can  distinguish  the  boat  lowering  from  her 
side!  "jKdward!  dear  Mary !  rejoice!  We  are  saved." 
Oh!  with  what  rapturous  feelings  did  I  turn  to  feast 
npou  their  answering  looks  of  joy  and  sympathy !  Sorely 
some  sudden  blindness  has  struck  me!  I  see  them  not! 
Edward!  My  friends!  where  are  ye?  No  vestige  of 
the  raft  remains.  The  hollow  boom  of  the  surge  alone 
answers  my  wild  cry — the  eddjiug  waves  alone  dash 
iu  mockery  at  my  feet!  They  are  gone,  for  whom  I 
ventured  worthless  life  and  weary  limb!  The  oceaa 
liath  my  treasure,  why  should  I  linger  here? 
»,<.  >[<  ^<  );< 

Away,  cold  realist!  tell  me  not  that  the  Buckinghamshire 
was  lost  long  before  I  Mas  born — that  those  beloved 
companions  were  but  the  creation  of  my  fancy !  I  will 
not  believe  it!  Kver,  iu  my  lonely  walks  beneath 
these  old  lime  avenues,  they  seem  present  with  me — 
their  low  sweet  voices  are  iu  my  ear.  As  tlie  gloom 
of  evening  gradually  steals  on,  I  see  them.  They  flit 
before  me  iu  my  darkling  path,  pale  and  shadowy,  with 
calm  serious  eyes,  and  radiant  hair  parted  ou  their 
brows.  There  is  no  sorrow  iu  their  gentle  couuteuauccs, 
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but  a  grave  sweetness  such  as  angels  ought  to  wear. 
And  though  they  stand  near  me,  their  voices  sound  far 
off,  as  though  a  world  lay  between  us.  And  as  I  gaze 
upon  them,  my  heart  yearns  to  them,  and  I  long  to 
clasp  their  hands  again,  and  bid  them  love  me  as  in 
former  days;  but  there  is  a  gentle  denial  in  their  still 
eyes,  and  gradually,  with  soft  farewells,  they  fade  away^ 
and  I  am  again  alone! 

5}:  >:<  ■       *  >;< 

Not  entirely  alone,  neither,  kind  reader,  since  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  on  my  late 
disagreeable  voyage;  for  which  adventure  I  must  beg 
you  ten  thousand  pardons.  But  the  foct  is,  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  the  raft  set  my  fancy  a  gadding  in  her 
usual  purposeless  way,  and  I  could  not  avoid  taking 
you  with  me.  And,  by-the-bye,  let  me  take  occasion 
from  our  late  accident,  to  caution  the  Day-dreamer 
against  one  great  disadvantage  attending  his  avocation. 
He  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  books  or  pictures  Avith 
which  he  associates,  for  tlie  subject  matter  of  his  cogi- 
tations. He  must  be  careful  of  his  intellectual  diet.  If 
Lis  fancy  be  subject  to  melancholy  and  lugubrious  habits, 
he  must  read  nothing  but  what  is  light  and  nourishing; 
for  heavy,  serious  authors  will  often  sit  like  night- 
mares on  the  stomach  of  his  imagination,  naj-,  may 
eventually  injure  his  fancy's  constitution.  I  remember, 
in  early  youth,  being  confined  for  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night in  the  Valley  of  Teuipe,  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
(and  other  sheep,)  owing  to  my  having  greedily  devoured 
the  old  pastoral  romance  of  that  author.  I  was,  how- 
ever, rescued  from  that  durance,  and  completely  recovered, 
by  the  judicious  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  Gil 
Bias.  Again,  on  my  first  perusal  of  Ossian,  my  imagin- 
ation nearly  got  an  incurable  chill  from  a  habit  it 
acquired  of  wandering  in  damp  caves  with  Fiugal,  and 
other  robust  heroes.    I  went  about  continually  on  cars 
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and  clouds,  and  slept  on  my  '^bossy  shield,"  till  luckily 
I  oue  day  stumbled  upon  "Vathek,"  and  that  gorgeous 
romance  soon  drove  all  the  vapours  of  Ossiaa  out  of 
my  head.  I  lived  upon  pigs  and  plantains  with  Captain 
Cook,  till  Goethe's  Faust  reclaimed  me  from  the  diet 
and  society  of  Otaheite;  and  again  was  only  prevented 
selling  my  immortal  soul  to  Mephistophiles,  by  suddenly 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  agreeable  Count  Hamil- 
ton, and  a  world  of  good  company  of  that  da3'.  No 
dreamer,  of  a  chilly  habit,  of  mind,  should  venture  to 
read  any  account  of  the  Polar  Expedition;  he  should 
addict  himself  entirely  to  glowing  descriptions  of  Indian 
scenes,  tiger-hunts,  caravans,  and  Chinese  pagodas. 
The  querulous  and  irritable  should  indulge  much  in 
pastoral  poetry — eclogues  are  very  soothing  to  such. 
French  novels  of  the  new  school,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  by  sea  or  land,  are  good  for  calm  and  sluggish 
fancies;  and  Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  and  Burton's  Ana- 
tom^^  of  Melancholy,  are  a  salutary  diet  for  all,  as  such 
authors  teach  us  to  appreciate  our  vocations  as  idle  men, 
and  to  value  our  estates  and  properties  in  that  beautiful 
country  "The  Unreal,"  or,  more  properly,  Dream-Laud. 
But,  alas !  dear  fellow-dreamer,  those  gorgeous  domains 
shall  not  always  be  ours  to  revel  in,  therefore  make 
haste  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  time  when  the  imagin- 
ation shall  be  old,  and  feeble,  and  superannuated:  thou 
shalfc  wander  like  a  ghost  upon  the  confines  of  that 
beautiful  laud,  and  shall  gaze  regretfully  into  thy  "forfeit 
Eden;"  but  thou  wilt  have  lost  the  strong  wings  that 
were  wont  to  bear  thee  over  this  hedge  of  dull  reality, 
that  shuts  thee  from  it.  Thou  shalt  feel  a  sick  longing 
to  wander  once  more  in  its  faery  meads  and  bowers; 
glimpses  of  distant  glory  shall  dazzle  th^^  dim  e^^es; 
but  thou  wilt  shut  them  with  a  sense  of  weariness, 
and  turn  thee  to  this  work-a-day  world;  musing  sadly 
on  the  price  of  coals,  or  thy  apothecary's  bill  I 
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When  that  day  comes,  let  me  beseech  thee  not  to  look 
back  upon  thy  past  existence  in  this  sublunary  scene,  lest 
disagreeable  reflections  should  assail  thee,  as  tliey  are  apt 
to  do  in  the  moment  of  adversity — like  all  true  friends. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  will  perhaps  present  them- 
selves, if  thou  art  not  prepared  to  shut  the  door  in  their 
face: —  "Behold!  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my  pilgrim- 
age! What  have  I  done  Avilh  the  talents  and  energies 
«-i(h  which  I  was  provisioned  for  my  journey?  AYhafc 
remains  of  my  past  life  and  labours?  What  good  deeds 
call  me  father?  Alas!  I  have  lived  in  another  Morld  all 
my  youth,  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  I  am  a  stranger  iu 
this,  and  its  air  is  chill  to  me,  and  its  prospects  barren ! 
'Under  the  shadow  of  that  flourishing  gourd— my  fancy- 
have  I  lived,  and  thought  it  would  shelter  me  for  ever;  but 
lo !  it  has  withered  in  a  night,  and  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
the  scorching  sun  of  Truth,  and  the  cold  blast  of  Reality!" 

All  this,  and  more,  may  arise  in  thy  mind;  but — be  not 
dismayed;  thou  art  no  true  dreamer  if  thou  hast  energy 
enougli  to  regret.  Comfort  thyself  with  this  reflection, 
that  thou  hast  lived  to  a  great  end— thine  own  ease  and 
gratification.  Thou  hast  wished  thy  species  well;  but 
thou  hast  modestly  allowed  others  to  do  them  good,  be- 
cause thou  art  not  presumptuous,  or  officiously  meddling. 
Thou  hast  cared  for  no  one,  because  the  affections  are  so 
many  traps  to  ensnare  a  man  into  exertion  and  mischief 
of  all  kinds.  Thou  hast  not  sought  after  fame,  for  it  is 
but  the  vain  breath  of  men's  nostrils;  and  why  shouldst 
thou  do  any  thiugfor  posterity?— when  didpostei-ify  do  any 
thing  for  thee  ?  During  life  thou  wert  peaceable  and  kiud- 
faearted,  and  gavest  no  man  the  trouble  of  loving  or 
esteeming  thee,  and  in  dying,  thou  hast  one  consolation, 
which  even  the  greatest  philautropist  does  not  enjoy, 
tliat  thy  death  will  cause  no  sorrow  or  trouble  in  the 
world  thou  art  leaving — for  not  a  soul  will  regret  thee! 
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"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley  to  her  husband,  as  (hey 
were  sitting,  b3^  themselves,  at  the  breakfast  table,  "have 
3'ou  thought  at  all  upou  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
the  other  evening?" 

"What  subject?"  inquired  Mr.  Hartley. 

"Why,"  rejoined  the  other,  "some  method  of  pro- 
viding for  Emily  Somerton." 

"0,  there's  time  enough  for  that,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Hartley/'  pursued  the  lady,  "you 
are  the  very  oddest  man  I  ever  met  with,  or  heard  of." 

"Very  possibly,  my  dear;  but  wherefore?"  asked 
the  gentleman. 

"Why,"  explained  Mrs.  Hartley;  "when  I  first  pro- 
posed inviting  her  down,  jou  showed  an  indifference, — 
nay,  a  downright  repugnance  to  the  visit;  and  now, 
you  Mill  not  hear  of  her  departure !" 

"You  forget,  my  dear,"  Avas  the  answer,  ^'that  the 
aspect  of  affairs  has  materially  changed  since  she  first 
came  among  us.  Then  she  was  the  heiress  of  a  nabob's 
wealth,  and,  although  I  should  have  been  right  glad  to 
see  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  under  any  circuni- 
Btances,  I  certainly  did  enter  my  protest  against  tlie 
motive  you  assigned  for  inviting  her;  namely,  a  hope 
that  she  might  not  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  our 
Edward,  whose  income  as  a  half-pay  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  would  have  been  marvellously  improved  by 
the  splendid  fortune  which  was  then  on  its  wa^-  from 
Ceylon,  and  would  have  made  Emily  the  most  eligible 
match  in  the  county.  Now,  however,  that  the  ship, 
spices  and  all,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the 
poor  girl  is  left  almost  without  a  guinea,  I  do  feel  some 
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reluctance  at  sending-  her  forth  upon  a  world  of  which 
she  knows  nothing,  and  with  which  she  is  utterly  unfit 
to  contend." 

*'Then,  I  suppose,"  observed  Mrs.  Hartley ,  some- 
what tauntingly,"   30U  intend  to  adopt  her?" 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband;  "I  do  not:  but  j'oii 
will  admit  that  there  is  some  little  difference  between 
adopting  her,  and  turning  her  out  of  doors." 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,"  waa 
the  rejoinder;  "I  only  proposed  to  you  to  obtain  for 
her  some  situation  in  Loudon,  —  as  a  companion  or  a 
governess,  for  instance." 

"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hartley,  "there  is  time 
enough  yet  for  that;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  grudge  the  poor  dear  girl  the  little  hospitalities 
which  we  should  pay  to  one  who  has  not  half  her 
claims  upon  our  good  offices." 

"But,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Hartley,'^  said  the  lady,  "^yon 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Smith  has  fixed  next  week  for  his 
visit  to  his  newly  purchased  estate,  and  that,  as  his 
own  house  is  not  in  a  state  fit  for  his  reception,  he  has 
promised  to  take  up  his  abode  with  us." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  responded  Mr.  Hartley,  "there 
is  more  than  one  spare  bed  iu  the  house." 

"Surely,"  replied  the  otiier;  "but  we  must  offer  Mr. 
Smith  the  best  room,  which  is  now  occupied  b^'  Emilj-, 
and  I  thought,  that,  if  something  could  be  found  for  her 
before  Mr.  Smith  comes  down,  it  would  save  us  from 
the   awkwardness    of  asking  her  to  change  her  room." 

"And  why,"  inquired  Mr.  Hartley,  the  equanimity  for 
which  he  was  distinguished  being  somewliat  disturbed; 
"why ,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  preposterous ,  should 
she  change  it?— Surely,  the  little  green  room  is  quite 
good  enough  for  Bachelor  Smith,  who,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  used  to  sleep  under  the  counter  oi  the 
banking-house  in  which  he  is  now  a  partner.    Come, 
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come,  my  dear,  he  honest,  and  confess  that  yonr  mo- 
tive, in  desiring  to  get  rid  of  Emily  before  the  arrival 
of  the  wealtliy  banker,  is  a  fear  that  she  may  prove  a 
rival  to  yonr  own  daughter,  though,  credit  nie,  you 
have  little  reason  for  either  hopes  or  fears  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  this  phoenix  of  bachelors, 
but  his  visit  can  be  no  reason  for  thrusting  forth  our 
gentle  dove  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  here  she  remains,  until  she  can  be,  in 
all  respects,  comfortably  settled  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Hartley  was  an  easy,  good-tempered,  and  some- 
what indolent  manj  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  termed  a  quiet  life,  usually  gave  way  to  his  Mile, 
who  was  a  shrewd,  worldlj'-minded ,  manoeuvring  wo- 
man; but  there  was  a  point,  beyond  which  it  was  not 
safe  to  urge  him,  and,  knowing  this,  she  deemed  it 
prudent  to  drop  the  subject  for  the  present. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Hartley  was  a  straight-forward, 
honest-purposed  man;  who,  perfectly  content  with  an 
income  which  aflbrded  him  all  the  comforts,  and  most 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  confined  his  wishes  to  the  circle 
of  his  own  hearth. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of  dash  and 
show,  a  taste  in  which  she  was  wont  to  indulge  herself 
to  the  full  limit  of  their  income;  and,  as  her  husband 
took  especial  care  that  she  should  not  exceed  it,  many 
were  the  shifts,  and  not  a  few  the  meannesses,  to  which 
the  lady  was  wont  to  condescend,  in  order  to  the 
gi*atification  of  her  ruling  passion. 

Emily  Somerton  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  Miio  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  hia 
brother,  a  high  functionary  in  India.  This  relative, 
happily  for  the  Avelftire  of  the  widow  and  orphan ,  was 
a  bachelor,  and  disposed  to  supply  his  brother's  place 
as  far  as  his  wealth  could  be  available.    He  accordingly 
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provided  not  only  for  their  Avants,  but  for  the  education 
of  Kniily;  and  intimated  his  intention  of  bequeathing 
a  handsome  annuity  to  his  brother's  widow,  and  making 
her  daughter  his  residuary  legatee. 

His  wealth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  the  form 
of  merchandize,  wJiich  was  committed,  with  his  will, 
to  a  single  vessel.  The  usual  advice  of  the  investment 
was  sent  to  England  with  an  order  for  its  being  in- 
sured; but,  owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  agent's 
affairs,  the  insurance  was  never  effected,  and  the  next; 
mail  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  ship  having  found- 
ered at  sea. 

Emily  Somerton  was  a  very  lovely,  highly  accom- 
plished, and  delicately  nurtured  girl;  but  such  was  the 
excellence  of  the  principles  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  that  the  blow  fell  not  so  severely  upon  her, 
as  it  would   upon  one  of  a  differently  constituted  mind. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  dialogue  just  quoted,  the 
change  produced  on  the  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Hartley 
by  her  visitor's  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune.  Her 
daughter  Caroline  was  too  apt  a  pupil  in  her  mother's 
school,  to  feel  very  differently  upon  (he  subject.  Edward 
Hartley,  however,  whose  coldness  of  manner  towards 
the  reputed  heiress,  approached  almost  to  the  verge  of 
rudeness,  became  as  remarkable  for  his  attentions  to 
lier,  Mhen  those  attentions  could  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  uncharitableness,  be  assigned  to  an  interested  motive. 

In  due  course,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Smith, 
announcing  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Hartley  Hall 
by  the  following  day's  coach.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  too 
fond  of  show  and  stage-effect,  as  well  as  too  anxious 
to  propitiate  the  man  whom  she  hoped,  despite  Emily's 
attractions,  to  call  son  in-law,  to  omit  any  thing  that 
would  be  likely  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon 
her  guest.  Accordingly-,  she  despatched  the  chariot  to 
the  nearest  market-town  at  which  the  coach  stopped, 
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to  await  his  /irrival;  moreover,  as  their  ou!3-  footmaa 
was  seut  with  the  carriage ,  she  directed  the  gardener 
to  be  in  attendance  at  the  lodge,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
opened  (he  gate  to  the  expected  visitor,  (o  hasten  through 
the  shrubbery  to  the  back  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  iu 
readiness  to  officiate,  in  his  best  coat,  at  the  hall-door, 
by  the  time  that  the  carriage  arrived. 

AJas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  projects!  Bachelor 
Smith  had  well  earned  his  soubriquet  by  the  multitude 
of  his  peculiarities.  Among  them  was  a  fancy  for  never 
liaving  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  in  wear  at  a  time. 
As  he  Avas  not  parsimonious,  his  taste  in  this  particular 
elicited  much  surprise  and  some  inquiries  among  his 
friends,  to  none  of  whom,  however,  would  he  assign 
any  serious  reason  for  it.  To  one  he  replied ,  that  if, 
by  any  accident,  he  left  a  bank  note  iu  his  pocket, 
there  M'as  no  chance  of  its  being  purloined  b^-  his  valet, 
or  reduced  to  its  original  pulp  by  his  laundress.  To 
another  he  alleged  the  example  of  an  acquaintance  who, 
he  said,  had  had  two  suits — one  on  his  back,  and  the 
other  iu  chancery,  and  that  having  lost  the  latter,  he 
bad  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the  former. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  odd  fancy  was,  that 
he  never  travelled  with  more  than  a  few  changes  of 
liaen  ,  which  he  squeezed  into  a  small  valise,  so  port- 
able that  he  could  carry  it  without  inconvenience.  Ou 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Hartley,  he  had  alighted 
from  the  coach  at  a  point  nearer  to  his  journey's  end 
than  the  market  town,  and  having  taken  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields,  arrived  at  the  hall-door,  where  he  M'as 
admitted  by  a  slipshod  kitchen-maid  with  her  hair  iu 
papers,  and  a  cap  somewhat  the  worse  for  a  week's 
wear.  He  found  the  hostess  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
and  profuse  in  her  apologies ;  Avhile  her  husband  was 
laughing ,  to  the  point  of  suffocation ,  at  the  ill  success 
of  her  scheme  for  receiving  their  guest  iu  state. 
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Mr.  Smith,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  hostess,  did 
not  appear  to  be  particii'arly  taken  by  the  charms  of 
Miss  Somertou ,  while,  on  the  contrary',  to  Miss  Hart- 
ley, he  was  more  than  ordinarily'  attentive;  and  truly 
if  lie  did  not  place  a  sufficient  value  upon  her  virfues 
and  accomplishments,  it  was  no  fault  of  her  mother, 
who  did  not  fail  to  blazon  tliem  forth  with  all  her 
eloquence.  Another  circumstance  hailed  as  a  favour- 
able omen  by  the  keen-eyed  matron,  was,  that  the 
bachelor,  in  his  daily  visits  to  his  new  purchase,  which 
adjoined  the  Hartley  estate,  usually  requested  the 
company  of  his  hostess  and  her  daughter,  a  compli- 
ment which  he  paid  but  once  to  Miss  Somertou. 

Mr.  Smith  had  extended  his  visit  to  nearly  a  month, 
during  which  Mrs.  Hartley's  fears  of  Emily's  rivalship 
of  her  daughter  had  eutirelj'^  subsided,  when,  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  he  invited  the  whole  fiimily  to 
the  house-warming  at  his  new  residence. 

The  day  M'as  remarkably  propitious,  Mrs.  Hartley 
■was  in  admirable  spirits,  and  Caroline  was  in  raptures 
with  the  mansion  and  park,  which  she  hoped  would 
one  day  call  her  mistress.  Mr.  .Smith  was  of  course 
cicerone  on  the  occasion ,  and  more  than  once  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  the  matron  and  her  daughter  as  to 
the  taste  of  the  furniture  and  the  decorations. 

In  tiie  course  of  their  rambles,  Einily  and  Edward 
Hartley  Mere  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  part^-,  to 
which  the  young  lady  was  about  to  return,  when  her 
companion  detained  her. 

"Emily, — I  beg  your  pardon,— Miss  Somertou,"  he 
said,  "so  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  1  hear." 

"Yes,"  was  the  replj^;  "a  situation  has  at  length 
been  found  for  me,  tliauks  to  the  persevering  kindness 
of  your  good  mamma." 

"You  will  leave  behind  you  one,  at  least,"  rejoined 
Edward,  with  a  sigh,  "who  will  regret  your  departure." 
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*'I  confess,"  said  Emily,  "j'onr  father's  uniform  kindness 
towards  inie  lias  flattered  me  into  some  such  hope." 

'But,  Emily, — Miss  Somerton,  I  mean, — can  j'ou  think 
of  no  one  else  who  would  miss  jou?"  asked  the  other. 

<'\'o,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "unless  it  be  Ponto  the 
pointer,  who  has  been  somewhat  pointed  in  his  atten- 
tions to  me,  of  late." 

"Emily,"  said  Edward,  "I  am  a  plain  soldier;"  (which 
was  not  true ,  for  he  was  a  very  handsome  one,)  "the 
hour  which  witnesses  our  last  interview  for,  it  may 
be,  many  mouths,  is  not  a  time  for  ceremony; — I  love 
you, — warmly  and  truly.''  A  blush,  which  overspread 
Emil^^'s  cheek  at  this  avowal ,  encouraged  him ,  and  he 
jiroceeded:  "My  lieutenant's  half-pay,  I  confess,  is  not 
a  very  brilliant  provision,  but  my  expectations, — jmy, 
believe  not  that  I  found  my  hopes  upon  my  father's 
grave,  for  I  would  not  pass  over  it  to  a  throne, — but 
Lord  *  *  '•%  my  god-father,  is  now  in  power,  and  has 
promised  me  a  civil  appointment.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  hope?" 

He  paused,— took  Emily's  hand  in  his,  and  looked  in 
her  face  for  his  answer;  but,  at  that  moment,  the  shrill 
voice  of  Mrs.  Hartley  was  heard,  and  the  young  pair 
hurried  back  to  the  mansion. 

The  fact  is ,  that  Mrs.  Hartley  had  no  sooner  ceased 
to  fear  the  power  of  Miss  Somerton's  charms  in  one 
quarter,  than  she  began  to  dread  their  effect  in  another. 
She  had  long  suspected  that  the  joung  lady  had  ex- 
cited a  more  than  common  interest  in  Edward's  heart, 
and  in  order  to  their  separation,  the  kind  matron  had 
been  exerting  her  influence  to  procure  for  Emily  a 
situation  as  a  governess  in  town,  in  which  she  at  last 
succeeded.  Her  lynx-eyes  had  been  on  them  nearly 
the  Avhole  of  the  day,  and  when  she  discovered  their 
segregation  from  the  party,  she  sought  them  out  and 
recalled  them,  as  we  have  related. 
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At  length  dinner  was  announced,  when  Mr.  Smith 
conducted  Mrs.  Hartley  into  the  eating-room,  and 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  table  j  himself,  of  course, 
taking  the  bottom  of  it.  Nothing  could  pass  olF  more 
agreeably;  aud  high  were  the  compliments  which  the 
bachelor  received  on  the  excellence  of  his  cuisine  and 
liis  wine-cellar.  The  females  were  about  to  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room,  when  Mr.  Smith  begged  to  detala 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  proposed  the  healtb 
of  a  lady  who  would  in  future  preside  at  that  board. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  although  she  entertained  not  a  doubt 
that  Caroline  was  the  party  thus  alluded  to,  w^as  not, 
any  more  than  her  daughter,  prepared  for  the  precipi- 
tate aud  open  avowal  which  he  was  abont  to  make, 
and  which  they  could  only  attribute  to  the  etTect  of  aa 
extra  glass  of  wine  upon  a  man  of  his  abstemious  habits. 
Ever^'  other  feeling,  however,  was  absorbed  in  aston- 
ishment ^vhen ,  after  an  appropriate ,  but  somewhat 
lengthy  exordium,  the  president  gave  the  health  of 
Miss  Somkrton! 

An  arch  smile  and  a  curtsey  from  the  j'oung  lady, 
showed  plainly  enough  that  she  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  toast.  The  feeling  ^vhich  succeeded  astonish- 
ment in  Mrs.  Hartley's  breast  Avas  vexation,  which 
found  vent  in  the  expression  of  her  surprise  that  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  prepare  them  for  the  scene  by  a  previ- 
ous introduction  to  the  bride  elect;  "But  perhaps;"  she 
added,  "you  are  already  mai'ried." 

"Madam!"  rejoined  the  bachelor;  "you  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  young  lady's  taste  and  my  wisdom  which 
they  do  not  deserve.  I  am  still  Bachelor  Smith,  and  if 
I  preserve  my  senses,  Bachelor  Smith  will  be  eugraveu 
on  my  tomb.  The  lady  is  mistress  here  in  her 
own  right.  The  report  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  was 
unfounded— the  cargo  has  arrived,  and  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds— ill   conformity  with  the  iastructious  in  Colonel 
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Somerton's  will,  of  whose  executors  I  am  the  agent — 
this  estate  has  been  purchased  for  the  future  residence 
of  his  niece,  and  it  will  be  j-our  own  fault  if  you  do 
not  find  her  a  good  neighbour." 

It  should  be  explained,  that  the  bachelor  was  quite 
alive  to  the  design  upon  his  heart,  and  with  the  view 
of  mortifying  the  sordid  feelings  of  both  mother  and 
daughter,  had  maliciously  encouraged  their  hopes. 

BIrs.  Hartley's  disappointment  in  her  schemes  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  favourite  child,  was  not  entirely 
compensated  for,  by  the  marriage  of  her  sou  to  Emily 
Somertou,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards.  She 
however  consoled  herself  by  tiie  thought,  that  as  Emily 
was  very  young,  she  would  stand  in  need  of  her  mo- 
ther-in-law's advice  in  the  management  of  her  house- 
liold.  Unfortunately  for  the  good  lady's  hopes  of  thus 
acquiring  an  influence  which  would  make  her,  in  point 
of  fact,  absolute  over  two  establishments,  her  own  aud 
lier  sou's,  Mrs.  Somerton,  on  the  express  invitation  of 
Edward  Hartley,  came  down,  shortly  after  the  wed- 
ding, to  take  up  her  permanent  residence  with  her 
daughter. 

The  elder  Mr.  Hartley's  feelings  on  the  favourable 
turn  in  his  fair  protegee's  fortunes,  were  those  of  uu- 
miugled  delight,  enhanced  doubtless,  by  the  fact  of  his 
son's  participation  in  her  prosperity. 

As  for  Mr.  Smith,  he  continued  so  successfully  to 
withstand  the  fascinations  of  the  sweet  sex,  that  the 
ladies  declared  that  his  heart — if  he  really  had  one- 
was  locked  up,  Avith  other  valuables,  in  tlie  fire-proof 
room  of  the  banking-house. 


NUMBER   THRKE. 

BY    TMK    ATTHOK    OF    "CHAHTI.FV,"    ''tHE    INVISIBf.K 
G  E  X  T  L  K  M  A  N,"    ETC. 


"My  dear  frieud,"  said  Sir  Henr^'  Dorton,  "you  talk 
wisely  and  well,  no  doubt ;  and,  if  your  remarks  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  I  could 
agree  with  you^  but  I  am  an  exception:  my  life  has 
been  " 

"Too  indolent,"  observed  his  friend,  George  Lessing- 
ham,  "nothing  more.  You  have  cooped  yourself  up  in 
this  old  mansion,  without  society,  till  you  are  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  confirmed  hypochondriac.  Egad!  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  With  these  dark  oaken  panels, 
those  church-like  windows,  and  silence,  perpetual  si- 
lence, all  around  y(tu,  save  the  cawing  of  those  eternal 
rooks,  the  marvel  would  be  to  find  you  cheerful  here! 
Tut  man!  rouse  j'ourself!  Let  us  order  our  horses, 
and  ride  away  from  the  blue  devils." 

Thus  saying,  the  gay  ,  light-hearted  young  man  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  was  walking  towards  the  bell  rope^ 
when  Sir  Henry  earnestly  requested  him  to  resume  his 
seat,  while  he  himself  arose,  and,  striding  to  and  fro 
in  the  apartment,  spoke  as  follows:  "These  things  I 
have  hitherto  kept  to  myself j  but,  come  what  may,  it 
shall    not    be   said  that  I   Mas  a   mere  hypochondriac. 
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Listen!"  Here  lie  stood  still  for  a  moment,  look[n<«. 
steadfastly  at  tlie  countenance  of  his  friend ;  bnt,  as  he 
continued,  lie  again  walked  backward  and  forward,  and 
cast  his  eyes  downward.  "Listen!"  said  he  —  "This  is 
my  birHi-day  — the  thirtieth  of  December.  I  am  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  By  my  father's  death  three  years 
ago,  I  have  now  possessed  (he  title  three  j'ears.  When 
I  was  three  jears  old  I  lost  mj'  mother.  When  I  was 
thirteen  —  mnrk I  on  (he  third  day  of  IMarch  (the  third 
mouth)  my  only  sister,  dear,  dear  Emily  died.  She 
was  four  years  older  than  myself.  Hers  was  no  weak 
mind.  She  Mas  no  hypochondriac.  But  she  foretold 
the  day  of  her  death.  Many  manj'  are  the  instances 
that  I  ciuld  relate  to  you,  in  which  the  number  three 
is  to  be  found  in  strange  and  fearful  connection  with 
the  disasters  of  mj'  family  in  bygone  3ears:  but,  in  all 
great  calamities,  it  is  more  particularly  conspicuous, 
even  as  in  this,  this  present  da^-,  which  I  have  so  long 
dreaded.  It  is  the  thirtieth  of  the  Calendar  month— the 
third  of  the  thirteenth  lunar  mouth  —  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  my  birth  — the  third  of  my  coming  into 
possession  —  and,  how  strange!  even  all  minor  affairs 
seem,  at  this  moment,  connected  witli  the  fatal  number. 
Intimate  as  we  Mere,  yet,  Lessingham ,  this  is  hut  the 
third  visit  you  have  paid  me;  and  this  is  the  third  Any 
since  your  arrival.  Resolving  to  have  friends  about 
me,  to  derive  Mhat  benefit  I  might  from  society"  at  this 
crisis,  I  invited  seven;  but  all  excused  themselves  ex- 
cept Sidney,  Eldridge,  and  yourself.  So— my  visitors 
are — three." 

"This  is  playing  at  'three  and  the  deuce,'  Mith  a 
vengeance!"  exclaimed  Lessingham.  "Nom^  it's  my 
turn — and  I  say  three^s  a  lucky  number.  There  are 
three  graces,  three  cardinal  virtues.  Noah  had  three 
sons  saved  in  the  ark,  Miien  all  the  rest  of  the  Morld 
Mere  droMned." 
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"The  three  fatal  sisters — the  Eumenides;'^  added  Sir 
Henry,  siniliug  bitterly  and  turning  on  his  heel. 

"Beauty,  mirth,  and  friendship!"  exc:Iainied  Lessing- 
ham.  "There's  a  triad  for  you!  Talk  of  your  fates 
and  your  furies!  Compare  old  musty  mythological 
poetry  and  fiction  with  realities !  And  such  realities 
too !  All  three  at  your  command  at  ^Jjis  present  momeut, 
and  with  wreathed  smiles  beckoning  j^ou  to  the 
wooing." 

"As  the  hea'thy  may  invite  the  sick  man  to  the  ban- 
quet;" groaned  Sir  Henrj',  and,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Lessingham  was  not  deeply  skilled  in  tracing  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  Their  friendship  had 
commenced  in  early  youth,  and  bad  been,  hitherto,  ever 
warm  and  reciprocal,  though  their  characters  were  dif- 
ferent. "Like  loves  like,''  and  "birds  of  a  feather," 
etc.  are  old  proverbs  winch ,  no  doubt ,  possess  much 
truth  when  applied  to  the  common  habits  and  segregat- 
ing of  our  kind  in  the  mass,  either  for  occupation  or 
amusement;  but,  in  that  closer  compact  of  souls  denom- 
inated friendship,  it  may  often  be  observed  that,  by 
dissimilarity  of  character,  the  union  appears  to  become 
more  perfect.  Even  as,  in  inanimate  bodies  of  different 
forms,  such  as  the  concave  and  the  convex,  the  con- 
contact  is  more  complete  than  it  could  be  were  their 
projections  similar,  so  seemeth  it  with  such  friends. 
The  weak  and  timid  attach  themselves  to  the  strong 
and  bold;  the  gay  with  the  pensive;  and,  following  the 
methaphor  to  bodies  irregular  as  the  human  character, 
the  angles  of  the  one  are  received,  and,  as  it  were, 
fit  into  the  recesses  of  the  other,  and  firmly  clinging 
together,  they  receive  mutual  support.  Thus  had  it 
often  heretofore  been  with  Sir  Henry  and  George  Les- 
singham;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  latter,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  rouse  his  friend  from  what  he 
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considered  idle  dreams,  left  him,  and  repaired  to  his 
other  associates,  with  feelings  divided  between  anger 
and  pity. 

"Why  looks  j'our  grace  so  heavily  to  day?"  in- 
quired Charles  Sidney. 

"Something  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  laugh  at,"  an- 
swered Lessingliam;  "and  yet  his  sufferings  are  real, 
though  the  cause  is  so  ridiculous.  There  is  our  friend, 
possessed  of  all  that  might  make  him  happ3',  and  ren- 
dered miserable  by — by — you  will  scarcely  believe  it 
■ — the  Number  ThreeV 

">iumber  one  has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
occasionally,"  said  Edward  Eldridge;  "j'et  do  I  cherish 
and  make  much  of  the  unit.  But  number  three  I  com- 
prehend not;  pray,  explain." 

"It  is  a  problem  that  might  puzzle  the  thi'ee  Mise 
men  of  Gotham,"  observed  Sidney,  with  affected  seri- 
ousness. 

"We  are  three,'''  said  Lessiugham,  "and,  consequently, 
form  one  link  of  the  triple  chain  with  which  the  blue 
devils  have,  on  this  day,  shackled  our  friend's  mind." 
He  then  proceeded  to  relate  tvhat  had  just  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Henry. 

"We  must  rouse  him!"  exclaimed  Edward  Eldridge: 
"I'll  destroy'  our  fatal  number  by  riding  over  to  D''=* 
and  bringing  back  a  choice  spirit  or  two  from  the  *th 
Dragoons;  I  know  them  all.  Yes,  we'll  make  a  jovial 
day  of  it!" 

"Well  and  kindly  imagined,"  observed  Lessiugham; 
"argument  is  of  no  avails — so  we  must  occupy  him  in 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  make  him  forget." 

About  three  hours  after  Eldridge  had  departed  on 
his  convivial  purpose,  the  two  remaining  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  baronet  to  ride  out  with  them. 
His  spirit  was,  evidently,  still  gloomy'  -within,  though 
he   smiled   faintly  at  their,  perhaps  somewhat  forced. 
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liiiai'it^'.  They  mounted  in  (he  stable  jard,  which  had, 
iu  former  days,  been  the  iiiuer  court  of  the  castle, 
and  was  still  entered  by  the  ancient  gateway,  which 
stood  perfect  with  its  massy  and  venerable  towers,  as 
if  to  scorn  the  modern  erections  and  iniprovemeuls 
that  had  sprung  up  in  its  presence. 

The  friends  were  passing  beneath  the  portal  ^  when 
SirHenrj',  with  a  sigh,  observed,  "We  are  three .'"  and, 
Ihe  moment  after,  the  turret  clock  above  them  struck, 
"one' — two""' — and,  at  the  third  stroke,  they  emerged 
beyond  Ihe  gateway.  It  ^vas  thi'ee  o'clock.  "I  cannot 
proceed !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  faltering  tone,  letting  the 
reins  drop  upon  his  horse's  neck. 

*'>;ay,  naj",  my  dear  friend!"  said  Lessingbam;  ''As 
the  clock  struck,  the  hour  is  gone^ — no  more  to  return. 
It  is  now  even  as  those  be3ond  the  flood;  and,  what- 
ever it  may  have  had  in  it  of  good  or  evil  for  any 
one  — it  is  finished.  And  so^ — now  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  dine  at  sei^etv — ride  till  five — ^just  two  hours 
— no  more  threes  you  perceive." 

"As  for  our  number,"  observed  Sidney-;  "avc  are 
only  two  friends,  instead  of  three,  besides  yourself, 
which  was  the  objection  this  morning.  However — as 
you  will.  I  want  to  see  the  farmer  I  spoke  to  about 
that  iron  grej'." 

"Thank  you,  Sidney!"  murmured  Sir  Henry,  taking 
the  hand  of  his  friend  and  pressing  it.  "You'll  not 
feel  hurt,  I  know- — but — but — I  am  not  myself  today. 
We  shall  meet  at  dinner,  or " 

"Ay,  and  be  merr^M  so,  farewell  till  then!"  replied 
Sidney j  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped 
across  the  park ,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  iu 
which  the  two  remaining  horsemen  now  began  to  wind 
their  way,  at  a  foot  pace. 

"Come,  a  canter!"  exclaimed  Lessingham,  "this  will 
never  do!    Any  one  would  imagine  Me  were  going  to 
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H  fimeral  instead  of  riding  lor  air,  exercise,  and  good 
spirits."  Speaking  tliiis,  he  nrged  his  horse  forward; 
but,  finding  that  he  was  not  followed,  at  about  two 
hundred  yards,  he  pulled  up,  and  waited  the  coming  of 
his  companion. 

"Hear  with  me  do-day,  Lessingham,"  .said  Sir  Henry; 
"treat  me  as  a  child,  if  you  will;  but,  bear  with  me: 
I  cannot  conquer.  These  strange  and  numerous  com- 
binations are " 

"Nothing,"  observed  his  friend;  "the  clock  strikea 
three  twice  in  every  twent3'-four  hours." 

"Look!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "there  are  three  ser- 
vants following  us!  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  more 
than  one  when  I  ride  out.     Wliy  is  this?" 

"Easily  explained,"  said  Lessingham:  "one,  you  see, 
is  my  groom,  and  the  other  two  are  jours." 

"AH  combines;"  murmured  Sir  Henry,  "I  Avould 
rather  we  were  quite  alone." 

"That  we  will  soon  be  then;"  said  his  friend;  and, 
turning  back  to  the  servants,  he,  after  a  few  words  of 
inquiry,  dismissed  them  all  three.  Then  returning  to 
the  baronet,  he  continued;  "The  cause  of  your  having 
an  extra  follower  is  the  same  that  produces  jour  low 
spirits.  You  don't  work  your  horses  enough,  so  your 
people  must  exercise  them;  and,  as  they  like  to  ride 
in  company,  you  see  it  is  all  very  plain." 

"I'm  glad  they  are  gone,"  observed  Sir  Henry;  "I 
feel  much  relieved." 

"Now — do  let  us  ride  a  little  faster;"  said  Lessing- 
ham;  "the  weather  is  quite  piercing.  If  we  do  but 
once  get  the  blood  into  circulation,  I  care  not  after- 
ward ,  how  slowly  we  move.  You  shall  have  it  all 
your  own  way  then." 

It  was,  perhaps,  more  from  a  desire  to  be  free  from 
the  necessity  of  speaking,  than  any  hope  of  deriving 
benefit  from  exercise^  that  Sir  Henry  gave  way  to  this 
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proposal:  and,  for  the  next  half  hour,  there  was  nothing 
heard  but  the  souiid  of  the  horses'  feet  upon  the  turf. 
They  had  then  cleared  the  park,  and  entered  a  high 
road,  leading  to  an  adjoining  village. 

"Hurra!"  shouted  Lessingham,  "that's  the  way  to 
chase  the  blues!  It  has  done  yOu  good  already,  I  per- 
ceive." 

"\^'ouId  that  we  could  urge  time  along  thus  and 
bring  to-morrow!''  murmured  Sir  Henry. 

"That  will  we  do  from  seven  to  twelve,  I  promise 
youj"  said  his  friend.  "Who  is  this  coming?"  The 
person  of  whom  he  spoke  was  an  elderly  gentleman 
slowly  riding  towards  them ,  and ,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
Sir  Henry  recogni/,ed  him  as  the  rector  of  the  village, 
to  whicli  they  were  proceeding,  then  distant  about  a 
mile. 

The  meeting  was  courteous,  and  the  clergj'man,  after 
observing  that  he  merely  came  out  for  a  short  ride, 
said  that  if  his  company  '.vere  not  an  intrusion ,  he 
would  be  happ3'  to  return  to  his  home  with  them. 
Thus  the  party  was  again  increased  to  the  number 
three;  and  Lessingham  soon  perceived  that  the  cir- 
cumstance Was  not  unobserved,  nor  without  its  effect 
on  the  baronet,  Avhose  lips  quivered  nervously,  while, 
ever  and  anon ,  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  around ,  as 
though  anticipating  some  sudden  calamit3% 

"This  is  piteous;"  thought  Lessingham,  "but  it  is  too 
weak — ^too  ridiculous.  I  can  relieve  him  certainly,  by 
riding  away.  Yet — what  can  he  dread  in  such  society? 
No — I  will  ride  with  him  to  the  old  gentleman's  doorj 
and  when  he  finds  that  we  have  arrived  there  in  sa- 
fety, surely " 

At  the  instant  he  adopted  this  resolution,  his  horse 
started  at  some  object  in  the  hedge,  and  wheeling  sud- 
denly round ,  brought  him  in  violent  contact  with  Sir 
Henry,  who   uttered   an    exclamatory   "Hah!"  such  as 
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iiiiolit  be  produced  by  a  death -shot.  The  nature  of  the 
accident  was  evident  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  equally 
plain  that  no  one  M'as  injured ;  but  the  rector  was 
greatly  struck  bj'  the  extraordiaar3'  emotion  Avrought 
by  so  slight  a  cause.  Pale  as  a  corpse  sat  the  baronet, 
while  his  dark  eyes  appeared  swimming  in  tears,  and 
his  lips  quivered,  though  he  spoke  not. 

"Poor  young  man!"  thought  the  kind-hearted  cler- 
gyman, "his  nerves  are  in  a  dreadfully  shattered  state. 
He  has  kept  much  at  home  latterly,  I  know,  but  I  had 
no  idea  of  this."  Then,  moved  by  compassion  rather 
than  curiosity,  he  said,  "You  are  not  well,  Sir  Hen- 
rj'?"  >'o  reply  was  made  for  some  seconds,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  baronet  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  and  then,  lookiug  the  rector  steadfastly  and 
mournfullj-  in  the  face,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said^ 
"I — am — uot." 

After  this,  not  a  word  was  uttered  b^'  any  of  the 
part3'  till  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  parsonage,  when 
the  good  man  pressed  his  companions,  and  particularly 
the  baronet,  to  walk  in  and  take  some  refreshment. 
The  latter  pleaded  some  excuse,  and  then  cast  an  ex- 
pressive and  almost  imploring  glance  at  his  young 
friend. 

*' Shall  I  leave  30U?"  asked  Lessiugham,  in  a  low 
tone.  The  rector,  hereupon,  withdrew  a  few  paces,  as 
if  to  speak  to  his  servant;  but,  in  reality',  to  be  out  of 
hearing. 

'•He  is  a  good  man,"  said  Sir  Henr^-,  "I  wish  I  had 

spoken  to   him    of    this but— but — there  is    another 

world,  my  friend.  My  fears  ma^'  be  imaginary:  jet, 
melhiuks,  I  should  like  to  have  some  conversation 
with  him.  You  know  all  I  have  to  saj',  it  is  true; 
and,  if  30U  did  not,  I  should  have  no  secrets  with  yon. 
However,  for  this  dny,  forgive  my  rudeness,  my  weak- 
ness, m3- ." 
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"You  like  not  a  third,"  said  Lessinghamj  "I  under- 
stand dearly,  and  leave  you 5  but,  shall  I  call  for  you 
here  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  on  my  return  ?" 

"It  is  scarcely  worth  while,"  replied  the  baronet, 
"I  may  have  much  to  say  to  him." 

"Well,''  said  Lessingham,  "I  hope  he'll  exorcise  the 
foul  fiend.  If  not,  we  will,  at  dinner.  So,  till  then, 
farewell !" 

"Thank  you,  thank  joul"  murmured  the  baronet, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  utter  no  more,  for  he 
took  the  hand  of  his  friend  in  silence,  and  pressed  it, 
almost  convulsively- ,  even  as  he  had  pressed  that  of 
Sidney,  when  they  parted  at  the  antique  portal. 

Years  have  rolled  by  since  that  period,  and  both 
Lessingham  and  Sidney  are  greyheaded  old  men;  but, 
when  they  meet,  they  often  talk  of  the  fervent  tremu- 
lous grasp,  and  the  unnatural  coldness  of  that  hand. 

Of  the  commencement  of  the  interview  betAveen  the 
rector  and  Sir  Henry,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
latter  therein  i-evealed  the  secret  of  his  extraordinary 
presentiment  of  coming  evil,  and  the  good  man  strove 
vainly  to  arouse  his  dormant  energies  to  combat  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination. 

"I  cannot  argue,"  siiid  Sir  Henry,  at  length,  impa- 
tiently rising  to  pace  the  room;  "I  can  only  feel.  The 
weight  — the  overwhelming  weight  is  crushing  me  at 
this  moment." 

"It  is  a  weight,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  the  rector, 
"a  weight  which  you  have  suffered  to  accumulate. 
Y'ou  have  cherished  and  brooded  over  the  incubus  in 
secret  till  it  has  assumed,  in  your  eyes,  a  magnitude 
which  it  never,  otherwise,  could.  Oh!  that  you  could 
now  see  with  mine!  But,  believe  me,  3'ou  will  smile 
at  such  fancies  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,"  groaned  Sir  Henry,  and  then,  ap- 
proaching his  host,  he  glared  upon  him  wildly,  and  in 
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a  hollow  tone,  whicli  left  a  deep,  enduring  impression 
on  Iiis  hearer,  he  added,  ^'To-morrow I  Think  of  what 
you  have  now  said  to-morrow!" 

"Is  it  possible?"  thought  the  rector,  as  the  dreadful 
suspicion  of  his  guest's  insanity  flashed  across  his  mind. 
"No ,  I  never  heard  that  any  of  the  family — and  yet — 
it  may  be  so.  This  point  of  view  changes  tli«  aspect 
of  things  greatly.  It  can  be  of  no  use  to  argue  in 
such  a  case — I  must  fall  in  with  his  humour  and — yes 
— that  will  do!  I  know  the  doctor  is  at  home^  and, 
fortunately,  my  note  to  him,  about  the  books,  is  yet 
unsealed." 

Pursuing  this  natural  mode  of  accounting  for  the  sin- 
gular conduct  of  his  visitor,  he  endeavoured  to  subdue 
every  outward  token  of  emotion,  and  said,  'Yes,  Sir 
Henry,  I  will  think  of  it  to-morrow;  but,  pray  be  seat- 
ed. Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  coolly  now.  Pre- 
sentiments may  be  sent  to  us,  as  warnings.  I  have 
certainly-  heard  of  such  cases,  and  dare  not  say  that 
something  very  closely  approximating  has  not  occurred 
in  my  own  experience." 

*'.\ow  you  speak  more  to  the  purpose !"  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 

"How  provoking!"  cried  the  rector,  taking  up  the 
note  before  alluded  to,  "May  I  beg  permission.  Sir 
Henry,  to  ring  the  bell,  and  despatch  this?  I  will  not 
be  a  minute," 

"By  all  means,"  was  the  reply  j  and  the  letter-writer, 
saying  that  he  had  forgotten  something,  added  a  post- 
script, requesting  his  correspondent  to  "come  imme- 
diately to  see  the  baronet,"  but  to  enter  the  room 
where  they  M'ere,  and  take  no  notice  of  having  been 
sent  for. 

"You  were  observing, — "  said  Sir  Henry ,  when  the 
messenger  had  left  the  room,  "you  hinted  at  something 
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in  your  own  experience — may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire 
particulars  ?" 

"Certainly,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  tlie  churcliman,  "I 
liave  had  my  misgivings,  my  presentiments,  but  they 
have  been  generall3^  of  a  vague  nature ,  though ,  occa- 
sionally, indicating  Milh  sufficient  precision,  disap- 
pointments at  some  epoch  of  my  usually'  monatonous 
life.  I  believe  them  to  have  their  origin  either  in  a 
bad  state  of  bodily'  health ,  perhaps ,  brought  on ,  or  at 
least  increased  by  overstraining  (he  mental  faculties, 
or  else  from  the  dread  of  some  approaching  event  or 
great  calamity  which  we  feel  will  be  too  heavy  for  us. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  you  one  question?  Answer 
it  or  not  as  you  think  proper." 

"Ask  what  you  will.     I  will  reply,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"Have  you  any  distinct  object  of  dread  in  your 
mind's  eje?"  inquired  the  rectory  "or,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  say,  any  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  what 
you  dread?" 

"Glimpses!''  exclaimed  the  baronet,  "ay — glimpses — 
shadows!  call  them  what  you  will.  But  they  approach 
me  not.  They  stand,  or  move,  beckon,  (hreaten,  and 
mock,  and  chatter  and  laugh  at  me.  Yet  are  they  ever 
in  the  dark  cloud  —  I  cannot  approach  them:  but,  by 
them  is  my  soul  beaten  down,  as  by  distant  artillery. 
Strive!  you  say.  Ay  — so  I  can,  and  will  if  you  give 
me  an  enemy,  an  antagonist  of  flesh  and  blood :  That 
however  which  is  coming  upon  me,  nay,  which 
seemeth  even  now  to  laugh  in  mine  ear,  is  the  mes- 
senger of  fate.  You  have  heard  how  the  fate  of  my 
family  has  accorded  Avith  the  dreaded  number  ^ — and, 
this  day,  the  combinations  have  been  too  clear,  too 
repeated,  too  constant,  to  be  the  eflfect  of  accident,  or 
what  men  blindly  call  *  chance. '  What  should  they 
mean  then,  considering  the  past,  but  my  death?  Yes, 
sir — that  wny  it  points.     Your   question   is  answered." 
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There  was  more  to  work  iipou  the  rector's  feelings 
in  the  agitated  manner  ia  which  the  baronet  spoke  than 
in  the  words  themselves;  and  when  he  ceased,  he 
again  rose  from  his  seat  to  pace  the  room,  an  exercise 
which  he  continued  till  he  ol)served  the  eyes  of  his 
host  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  which,  it  seems, 
he  interpreted  correctly,  as  he  instantly  resumed  his 
cjiair.  Then,  with  a  forced  calmness,  he  said,  "Imagine 
it  uot,  sir  :  I  did  hope  to  convince  myself  that  these 
things  were  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  intellect. 
But,  no,' — ^ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  repeat  any 
thing — every  thing.  Put  me  to  the  test,  and  if  you 
find  anj'  discrepancy,  or  can  shake  my  conviction  that 
I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  reasoning  faculties,  you 
will  indeed  confer  a  benefit  upon  me." 

"I  shall  not  attempt  it.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  rector; 
"I  do  not,  however,  deny  a  momentary  suspicion 
verging  that  way.  You  must  now  allow  me,  ne\  erthe- 
less,  to  remind  you  that  you  are  uot  quite  in  good 
health:  and  when  the  body  is  out  of  order,  the  mind 
suffers.''  Hei-e  the  good  man  vent  ou,  at  some  length, 
to  expatiate  on  the  mysterious  union  and  synipathy 
frequently  existing  between  our  corporeal  and  mental 
faculties,  subjects  somcAvhat  too  abstruse  for  discussion 
here,  and  which  he  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  detaining  his  visitor  till  the  doctor's  arrival.  That 
purpose  was  efi'ected;  but,  scarcely  had  tUe  medical 
man  entered  the  room  than  Sir  Henry,  scanning  the 
number  of  the  party  by  an  hurried  glance,  took  a  hasty 
leave.  His  horse  was  at  the  door — he  sprang  info 
the  saddle  and  galloped  off",  evidently  under  great  ex- 
citement. 

"What  means  this?''  inquired  the  doctor. 

"Ask  no  questions,  but  follow  him,''  replied  the 
rector. 

"I  am  ou  foot,"  said  the  medical  man. 
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"Then  let  me  eutreat  of  you  (o  lose  no"  time — "  ex- 
claimed the  rector;  "return  home  —  ride  instantly  to 
the  castle  and  see  him!" 

"It  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  there ,  to  take  a 
cup  of  tea  ^vith  the  old  housekeeper,  Avho  has  been 
on  my  list  of  patients,"   observed  the  doctor,   slowly 

"but,  uo^v after  the    very   pointed,   and,    surely   1 

may  add,  rude  manner  in  which  he  has  avoided  me,  I 
shall  not,  immediately  afterwards,  intrude  myself  upon 
him." 

Farther  persuasion  Avas  vain.  The  feelings  of  the 
medical  man  had  been  wounded,  and  the  rector  did 
not  consider  himself  justified  in  revealing  the  particu- 
lars of  a  weakness  which  he  doubted  not  the  ^onng 
baronet  himself  ^vould  be  ashamed  of  on  the  morrow. 
He  therefore ,  confined  himself  to  describing  the  case 
as  "lowness  of  spirits,  produced,  doubtless,  by  bodily 
disorganization." 

"Pah!"  exclaimed  the  doctor;  "Ennui — the  rich 
man's  familiar.  If  yon  had  seen  so  much  of  it  as  I 
have,  my  good  sir,  you  would  not  give  yourself  a 
moment's  uneasiness  about  this  young  fellow ,  particu- 
larly to  day.  He  will  find  a  remed3^  at  home  tliat  will 
do  more  for  him  than  I  can;  cheerful  society  —  a  din- 
ner party.  I  met  his  friend,  3Ir.  Eldridge,  this  morn- 
ing at  D  *  *,  recruiting,  as  he  called  it,  among  the 
dragoon  officers." 

•  "Ha,  indeed!"  cried  the  rector;  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
that^  Yes,  as  you  justly  observe  ,  society  is  a  cordial 
for  lowness  of  spirits." 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  neighbour,  "let  us  dismiss 
this  young  man  from  our  thoughts,  though  I  confess 
that  his  abruptness  annoyed  me.  At  the  rate  he  started 
off  he  is  almost  home  by  this  time.  What  say  you  to 
a  hit  at  backgammon  ?" 
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The  cliallelige  was  accepted,  and  the  two  old  ac- 
qiiaiutances  soon  lost  sight  of  every  thing  else  but  the 
state  of  the  game  at  which  they  struggled  for  some 
hours ,  till  the  medical  geutlemau  received  a  summons 
to  attend  a  country  patient. 

We  now  return  to  Sir  Heurj'.  On  leaving  tlie  rec- 
tory, he  seems  to  have  had  a  vague  apprehension  of 
being  followed  by  the  two  professional  gentlemen; 
and,  therefore,  struck  across  the  country  to  the  left, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  high  road.  Daylight  was 
rapidly  declining  as  he  reached  a  barren  heath  ,  bound- 
ed, at  the  farther  extremity,  by  a  wood  of  considerable 
extent,  beyoud  which  lay  the  park  surrounding  Dorton 
Castle.  He  was  now  on  his  own  ground.  Every  spot 
had  been  familiar  to  him  from  childhood;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  lowness  of  his  sjnrits  ,  he  was  sensible  of  tliat 
iudislinct  feeling  of  personal  security  communicated  by 
well-known  objects ,  and  the  idea  of  home.  Reining 
in  his  horse,  he  allowed  the  animal  slowly  to  thread 
its  way  through  the  sinuosities,  formed  by  mound, 
and  briar,  and  bush,  across  that  black  and  ever  dark- 
ening heath.  A  stranger  would  have  urged  him 
forward;  but  Sir  Henry  sat  passively,  suffering  Avild 
and  hideous  fancies  to  glide  across  the  twilight  of  his 
mind,  which  now,  like  that  of  nature,  was  fast  sinking 
into  night.  Cold,  and  damp,  and  heavy  seemed  the 
atmosphere  around  him,  though,  high  in  the  upper  air, 
the   dark   clouds   passed   rapidly   along;   but   he  heeded 

not  the  aspect  of  nature,  till,  suddenly what  could 

it  be?  All  was  sombre  around,  and  seemed  yet  gloom- 
ier by  the  contrast,  for  a  faint,  cold,  white  beam  of 
light  had  fallen  upon  horse  and  rider,  making  them  as 
spectral  things  upon  the  dark  and  barren  heath.  A 
glance  upward  explained  the  mystery-.  The  crescent 
moon  had  looked  out  for  an  instant,  and,  even  as  he 
gazed,  was  again  shrouded  in  silver — and,  then,  in  dark- 
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ness— "Avaunt!"  raunnured  Sir  Henry,  as  a  sliiidder- 
ing  sensation  thrilled  throughout  his  frame;  "Let  me 
not  sink  beneath  these  portents!  Let  me  not  quail 
till  the  crisis  is  upon  me!  Nor  then  will  I!  1  feel  it 
is  at  hand!*' 

As  he  reached  the  wood,  another  chasm  in  the  mov- 
ing canopy  that  overshadowed  the  earth,  permitted  a 
transient  gleam  of  moonlight  to  cross  his  path.  "This 
is  the  second  warning,"  muttered  hej  "I  Mill  be  pre- 
pared ;"  aud,  as  he  rode  forward  he  took  a  small  pistol 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

He  Avas  now  riding  along  a  wide  avenue,  from  which 
three  of  smaller  dimensions  branched  off,  each  lead- 
ing to  the  park.  He  passed  the  first  of  these,  recol- 
lecting that  it  was  somewhat  out  of  order,  aud  reached 
the  second,  which  he  had  resolved  to  take,  merely 
because  it  was  not  the  third.  But,  at  the  corner,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  tall,  dark  object,  which  on  a 
nearer  appioach,  he  discovered  to  be  a  board,  with 
something  written  thereon,  although  the  increased 
darkness  prevented  him  from  reading  the  ^vords. 
After  several  vain  efforts  ,  he  decided  that  it  must  be 
a  notice  to  trespassers ,  and  ^vas  about  to  pass  on 
when,  again  the  moonbeams  were  released.  They  lell, 
on  the  huge  black  board,  Avhere  he  saw  painted,  a 
skull  and  cross-bones,  aud,  in  large  characters  beneath, 
"Take  the  thrd  turn"  "What  means  this?"  thought 
the  infatuated  man;  "Do  my  eyes  mock  me;  or  am  I 
the  subject  of  mirth  to  others?  Ha!  what  noise  is 
that?     Horsemen!  yes — Three P' 

The  gleam  of  moonshine  that  had  just  lighted  him, 
now  glided  swiftly  along  the  main  avenue,  in  which 
he  yet  stood,  and  showed  him  distinctly  three  figures, 
wrapped  in  huge  dark  cloaks,  advancing  rapidly 
towards  him.  Instinctively  he  grasped  his  pistol — 
clenched  firm  his  teeth — resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly 
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— but,  as  tliey  came  ou,  and  lie  more  clearly  saw  (heir 
number,  his  cour.ige  failed  him.  Four  he  could  have 
faced;  bur,  three!  No.  It  could  not  be!  and,  wheeling 
round,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  down 
the  second  avenue. 

"Stop!  stop!"  shouted  the  horsemen.  But  he  had 
got  the  start.  They  followed,  hallooed,  and  furiously 
urged  their  steeds  forward.  "Follow!  Follow!  It's  a 
good  half  mile  yet!  Stop  him!  Knock  him  down! 
au3  thing  rather  than  let  him  go  on!"  were  the  cries 
that  he  heard  from  his  pursuers.  But  the  voices  were 
as  those  of  men  in  terror  —  beseeching  rather  tlian 
threatening.  The  excess  of  fear  alone  could  have 
made  the  baronet  misinterpret  the  agonizing  eagerness 
of  those  shouts,  which  the  country  people  have  since 
affirmed  were  heard  for  miles.  Robbers  and  assassins 
work  (heir  deadly  deeds  in  silence.  Alas!  Sir  Henry's 
faculties  were  bewildered.  The  crisis  of  his  fate  had, 
lie  believed ,  arrived.  He  could  not  think.  All  was 
despair.  The  cries  of  his  pursuers  were  to  him  as  the 
yell  of  fiends;  and  he  urged  his  steed  madly  forward, 
till  the  clafteriug  of  hoofs,  nearer  and  nearer  at  every 
stroke,  told  him  that  one  of  (he  party  must  soon  over- 
take him.  "stop!  Stop!  for  God's  sake!''  shrieked 
the  advancing  horseman.  "S(op  (his  instant,  or  30U 
are  a  dead  man!"  The  only  reply  to  (his  warning 
was  a  pistol  shot.  The  pursuer  checked  his  steed  sud- 
denlj',  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  bent  forward 
over  the  neck  of  the  beast.  In  auo(her  part  of  the 
avenue,  about  twenty  yards  in  advance,  stood  the 
baronet's  horse,  panting  ou  the  greensward.  The  sad- 
dle was  emptj',  and  the  rider  had  disappeared! 

The  old  turret  clock  had  struck  six,  and  the  gay 
timepieces  in  the  modern  part  of  the  castle  accorded 
therewith,  when  Sir  Henry's  three  young  friends  were 
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sitting  in  an  elegantly  furnished  drawing  room,  waiting 
liis  return. 

"I  forgive  him,"  said  Edward  Eldridge,  "though  it 
was  a  foolish  thing  to  shut  himself  up  with  an  old 
prosing  parson.  But  these  dragoons  gave  me  their 
word  to  be  here  at  half  past  five,  m.  t.,  that  Ave  might 
have  an  hour  at  billiards  before  dinner.  Ah!  there's 
the  bell!" 

"Two  or  three  horses,"  said  Lessingham.  "Sir  Henry 
has  no  servant  with  him." 

"Ay!  how's  that?"  inquired  Sidney;  and,  when  the 
cause  was  explained,  he  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
baronet's  folly. 

"Aha!"  exclaimed  a  dragoon  officer,  entering  the 
room  M'ith  two  neighbouring  gentlemen;  "you  are 
nierrj'!  that's  right.  We  have,  all  three,  come  with  a 
determination  to  enjoy  ourselves.  Hows  Sir  Henry? 
We'll  give  him  a  rousing  to  night — send  the  blue  de- 
vils to  Coventry; — eh." 

"Agreed,  colonel,"  said  Eldridge;  "but  I  have  a  com- 
plaint to  make  against  three  of  jour  officers,"  and  he 
repeated  their  breach  of  promise. 

"That's  very  strange!"  said  the  colonel  5  "We  left 
D  *  '^  together;  and  the  fellows  know  the  countrj' 
now  as  well  as  any  old  fox,  .for  they're  always  after 
the  hounds,  and  rode  through  the  wood  and  across  the 
park  yesterday.  They  told  me  that  they  should  take 
the  shortest  cut,  and  I  left  them  (o  call  on  my  friend 
here.  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  though,  if  they  have 
missed  their  road,  as  they  boast  so  confoundedly  of 
their  geography." 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  the  rest  of  the  conversa- 
tion; suffice  it  to  say  that  the  party  were  all  in  high 
spirits,  and  adjourned  to  the  billiard  room,  anticipating 
a  laugh  on  the  arrival  of  the  supposed  benighted  visi- 
tors.    Even  Sir  Henry's  absence   gave  them  no   imea- 
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siness,  and  the  surmise  was  hazarded,  that,  in  tlie  odcJ 
mood  he  was  in,  he  might  "shirk"  them,  and  take  his 
commons  with  the  parson. 

Thus  all  went  on  merrily  till  the  clock  struck  seven, 
when  two  of  the  missing  officers  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  reported  that  the  third  was  in  the  castle,  but 
had  met  with  an  accident  that  rendered  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  toilet  indispensable.  This  the3'  alleged  as 
the  sole  cause  of  their  M'ant  of  punctuality^  and  affected 
to  treat  it  lightly,  though  an  unusual  degree  of  gravity 
was  observable  in  their  demeanour.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  their  wounded  companion,  who,  soon  after 
entered  the  room,  with  a  handkerchief  round  his  head, 
and  confirmed  a  tale,  previously  planned,  about  the 
falling  of  his  horse. 

A  servant  now  entered  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman 
knew  whether  Sir  Henry  meant  to  dine  out.  The 
question  of  waiting  was  canvassed.  No  one  expressed 
uneasiness  or  surprise  at  his  absence,  as  he  had  lately 
been  "so  very  odd."  Besides,  the  party  was  not 
exactly  of  bis  making,  and  he  had  frequently  urged 
upon  his  three  intimate  friends,  who  ^^'ere  staying  at 
the  castle,  the  request  that  they  ■would  consider  them- 
selves quite  as  if  at  home,  and  allow  him  to  join  them 
or  not,  as  he  pleased,  Avilhout  comment  or  offence. 
These  reasons,  and  the  "pity  that  a  good  dinner  should 
be  spoiled,"  carried  the  question;  and,  at  half  past 
seven,  they  sat  down  to  table. 

Here  it  seems  proper  to  say  how  the  three  guests 
who  arrived  last  had  occupied  their  time.  It  is  need- 
less to  tell  the  discerning  reader  that  they  were  the 
horsemen  seen  by  Sir  Henry  in  the  w^ood.  The 
w^ounded  man  was  found,  by  his  companions,  almost 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
support  him,  one  on  either  side  of  his  horse,  till  they 
reached   the  gamekeeper's   lodge.      It  has   been  before 
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observed,  that  they  kueAv  the  country  well.  Care  for 
their  comnide,  of  course,  took  precedence  of  all  other 
matters;  but,  when  he  was  somewhat  revived,  and 
they  discovered  that  the  ball  had  struck  obliquely  on 
the  frontal  bone,  and  merely  effected  a  laceration  and 
severe  contusion,  their  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
safety  of  him,  whom  they  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured 
to  stop.  Of  his  fate  there  seemed  little  doubt;  and, 
yet  it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  escaped,  by 
throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  as  it  was  evident,  by 
the  firing  of  the  pistol ,  that  he  imagined  himself  to 
be  attacked.  "We  can  be  of  little  use  to  you  in  such 
a  case,"  said  one  of  the  party  to  the  gamekeeper, 
"Besides,  we  are  engaged  to  dine  with  Sir  Henry  at 
the  castle,  and  are  alredy  behind  our  time.     You  must 

take   men_,    and  lights,   and ;  but  I  need  not   tell 

you.  Have  you  strength  enough,  or  shall  we  send 
down  the  people  from  the  castle?" 

"I  think  not,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  game- 
keeper; they  say  that  master's  in  such  a  low  way, 
that  every  thing  flusters  him.  Leastwise,  that's  what 
Mr.  Collins,  the  house-steward,  told  me  t'other  day: 
but,  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him,  sir,  that  is,  by 
himself,  why ,  perhaps ,  he'll  send  down  a  hand  or 
two,  and  won't  tell  Sir  Henry; — and  one  or  two  more 
than  Me  want,  can't  do  harm,  at  any  rate;  for  it's  a 
fearsome  place  to  go  searching  in,  may  be  to  find  a 
dead  man." 

"I  will  see  Mr.  Collins  directly,"  said  the  officer,  and 
with  his  companions,  he  immediately  set  out  for  the 
castle.  On  their  arrival  there,  he  saw  the  house- 
steward,  a  venerable  old  man,  and,  taking  him  aside^ 
related  what  had,  as  he  feared,  occurred. 

"Praj'  do  not,  for  the  world,  sir,"— begged  the  aged 
servant,  "pray  do  not  mention  it  to  Sir  Henry.  On 
iHich  a  day  as  this,  his  birth-day,  I  know  not  Avhat  the 
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consequeuce  would  be; — uor,  sir,  if  you  please,  don't 
speak  of  it  to  any  of  the  other  gentlemen.  It  can't  do 
any  good,  sir, — and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  man  may 
have  got  away.  God  grant  he  may!  You  didn't  see 
what  he  M^as  like,  sir,  did  you?" 

IN'o,"  replied  the  officer;  "his  horse  was  too  fast  for 
mine:  but  I  should  think  he  could  not  read  ^veU  enough 
to  know  what  was  written  on  the  board,  for  we  saw 
him  gaping  at  it  in  the  moonlight,  just  before  he  set 
off  galloping  down  the  avenue." 

"It  must  be  some  stranger!''  sighed  the  old  man. 
"But,  be  he  who  he  may,  sir,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  I'll  do  every  thing  the  occasion  requires.  But  pray 
keep  it  from  Sir  Henr^',  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen; 
at  least,  till  this  day  is  over." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  officer,  "you  are  right:"  and,  on 
rejoining  his  companions,  he  requested  them  also  to 
keep  their  own  counsel,  adding  5  "It  would  be  too  bad 
to  throw  gloom  over  a  party,  even  let  the  worst  have 
happened;  but  I  dare  say  the  fellow  has  escaped  with 
a  fright  " 

There  was  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  consump- 
tion of  wine  that  day  during  dinner;  and  the  various 
dishes  were  pronounced  excellent.  At  length  the  cere- 
mony of  placing  the  dessert  on  taMe  was  completed. 
The  servants  had  taken  their  departure.  "The  ladies/' 
and  "The  king, — God  bless  him!"  had  passed  round  in 
inviolable  succession;  and  then,  George  Lessingham, 
the  president  of  the  social  and  hilarious  board ,  made  a 
set  speech,  in  ^vhich  he  spoke  warmly  of  his  friend, 
their  absent  host,  alluded  delicately  to  the  weak  and 
nervous  state  which  he  had  been  in  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  terminated  b^'  proposing  (!iir  Henry  Dorton's 
good  health,  wishing  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.  A  man's  own  table  is  not  the  place  where  the 
ceremony  of  drinking  to    his   health  is  likely  to    meet 
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with  iuterniptiou ;  but  (here  were  one  or  two  mouths 
pursed  up,  and  half  uuittering:  "Cursed  strange  con- 
duct, though!"  "Hypochondria!  Pah!"  "Might  have 
shown  himself,  at  least,  if  he  can't  drink."  Even  his 
three  intimate  friends  now  began  to  think  it  singular 
that  the  baronet  had  not  yet  returned  home,  knowing, 
by  their  former  visits ,  that  the  reclor  ^vas  a  man  of 
earJy  hours.  From  these  causes  an  ominous  silence 
succeeded  the  applause  Mhich ,  for  form's  sake ,  had 
followed  the  toast.  A  damp  seemed  to  have  fallen 
suddenly  on  their  mirth,  and  (he  pause  in  conversation 
had  already  lasted  (o  an  awkward  length,  when  the 
bell,  which  announced  arrivals  at  the  castle ,  rang  vio- 
lently'.    "There  he  is!"  exclaimed  Lessingham. 

"Egad!  he's  no  lover  of  silence,"  observed  one  of 
the  country  gentlemen;  "No  servant  of  miue  should 
ring  such  a  peal  twice!" 

"Listen!"  cried  Sidney,  "what  voices  are  those?" 

"I  hear  the  trampling  of  feet— '^  said  the  colonel, 
"hobnails,  and  stepping  together,  too!  Surely  we  are 
not  going  to  be  attacked  in  our  quarters!"  Here  one 
of  those  shrill,  agonizing  female  shrieks,  which  pierce 
even  the  hearts  of  the  sternest,  thrilled  upon  every 
car,  till  the  very  walls  of  the  massive  building  seemed 
to  undulate  wi(h  the  fearful  cry.  It  arose  from  (he 
hall,  but  so  comple(ely  filled  the  castle,  that  it  came, 
as  it  were,  rebounding,  from  the  most  distant  and  inner 
chambers.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  guests  sprang  up 
from  the  banquet,  and  rushed  forth,  as  with  the  heart 
of  one  man! 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  A  deep  quarry  of  valuable 
stone,  which  had  been  injudiciously  extended,  so  as  to 
undermine  the  avenue,  which  Sir  Henry  strangely 
persevered  in  following,  had  fallen  in  only  two  days 
before.  The  chasm  ^vas  fearful  to  look  at :  but  the 
board,   with  its  ghasdy  emblem,  at  one  end,  and  the 
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precaution  of  locking  the  gate  to  the  park  at  the  other 
termiuation  Of  the  avenue,  were  judged  sufficient,  in 
tliat  unfrequented  spot,  for  tlie  short  time  that  might 
elapse,  before  the  workmen  could  complete  a  substantial 
fence.  They  had  already  driven  in  the  posts ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Sir  Henry's  horse  was  warned  thereby 
of  his  danger,  as  the  prints  of  his  feet,  where  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  were  long  visible  a  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  baronet  could  scarcely'  have  turned  from 
firing  at  his  supposed  enemy  at  that  moment. 

He  was  found,  in  a  state  too  pitiable  to  admit  of 
minute  description,  and  borne,  senseless,  to  the  castle; 
where  he  shortly  exhibited  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
ness. But  too  long  a  period  elapsed  before  the  arrival 
of  medical  assistance;  for  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  those  in  the  profession,  who  were  afterwards  con- 
sulted, that,  in  spite  of  the  injuries  he  had  received, 
recovery  might  have  been  hoped  for,  but  for  the  loss  of 
b]ood.  He  expired  on  the  third  day  after  the  acci- 
dent. 

And  now,  let  us  ask,  was  It  his  fate?  Was  it  the 
malign  influence  of  the  meeting  of  the  dreaded  number 
in  the  day  of  the  mouth,  and  his  date  of  possession, 
and  his  own  age,  and  that  of  the  moon,  and  so  forth? 
Could  such  things  M'ork  together  for  his  destruction? 
Wild  as  the  supposition  may  seem,  the  gossips  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  even  some  of  the  better  sort,  yet 
thus  tell  the  tale  to  the  present  day.  Ay,  and  others, 
who  should  be  wiser,  tremble  and  believe!  Therefore 
is  it  a  question  worth  solving,  in  the  present  instance, 
where  the  presentiment  was  divulged  and  fulfilled. 

In  \>hat  mysterious  tablets  of  the  unknown  and  in- 
visible M'orld  his  doom  may  have  been  inscribed,  is 
not  for  mortal  eye  to  discover;  but  this  we  know,  that 
none  of  the  things  before  mentioned  had  any  direct 
influence  on  his  fate.     On  the  other  hand,  it  appears, 
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from  the  course  of  tlie  narrative ,  that  his  superstition 
engendered  within  him  an  almost  insane  terror  of  the 
supposed  ill-boding  number ;  and,  bj'  seeking  to  avoid 
its  recurrence,  in  every  shape,  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  he  fell  by  his  own  devices. 

Had  he  suffered  his  friends  or  his  servants  to  ac- 
company him,  the  catastrophe  could  not  have  happened, 
as  they  were  all  aware  of  the  danger,  though  it  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  him,  because,  as  the  steward  ob- 
served, "He  hardly  ever  stirs  out,  and  won't  go  alone; 
and,  if  he  was  told  before  all's  made  safe,  it  would 
only  make  him  uneasy." 

Reason  or  common  sense  would  have  induced  a  man, 
apprehensive  of  danger,  to  remain  with  friends  who 
might  assist  or  protect  him.  Such  guidance,  however, 
he  utterly  abandoned,  to  follow  the  meteor  light ,  born 
of  a  diseased  imagination ,  and  nursed  in  the  gloom  of 
lonely  superstition. 

Instances  of  prediselj'  similar  infatuation  may  1)6 
rare;  yet,  scarcely  wiser  is  the  conduct  of  men  who 
pursue  their  course  of  life  directed  by  vain  dreams, 
hopes,  and  fears,  unsanctioned  by  reason.  Of  those 
wiio  murmur  at  fate,  when  they  should  blame  their 
dwn  wilful  blindness  and  stubborn  folly,  it  may  indeed 
be  said,  "Their  name  is  Legion:" 
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Adages  are  vulgar  tilings;  nobody  quotes  (hem  now- 
a-days,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  shall  set  out  -with 
one,  for  I  like  to  be  singular—  "You  must  not  expect 
an  old  head  to  grow  upon  young  shoulders."  The  adage 
was  verified  in  me.  The  kindness  of  friends  had  put 
Jue  into  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  income;  my 
prospects  were  briglit;  application  and  prudence  would 
have  ensured  affluence;  but  I  was  blessed  with  little 
of  either.  I  Avas  a  warmhearted  thoughtless  yonug 
fellow,  who  was  a  friend  to  every  one,  and  thought 
every  one  a  friend  to  him.  'Tis  true,  I  kept  my  purse 
in  my  own  pocket;  but  my  acquaintance  had  almost  as 
much  the  use  of  it  as  myself.  Then  my  house — it  was 
too  large  for  a  single  man,  and  1  must  needs  have  the 
spare  rooms  occupied;  accordingly',  I  kept  lodgers  who 
never  paid  me  rent.  How  I  was  played  upon!  I  ac- 
cidentally met  an  old  intimate  of  m3'  uncle's;  he  had 
seen  better  days,  but  was  now  in  very  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. I  took  him  home,  and  kept  him  M'ith  me 
upwards  of  a  year.  'Twas  an3thing  but  true  kindness; 
for  he  soon  became  of  no  use  to  himself.  He  had  not 
@ojourued  long   with  me,  when  I  found    that  he  had  a 
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passion  for  drink— doubtless  the  origin  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. I  was  awakened  one  night  with  a  noise  below; 
down  I  went,  and  found  him  sprawling  in  the  liall.  1 
lieJped  hiju  to  rise,  and  witli  considerable  difficulty  got 
him  up  to  his  bed-room.  He  did  not  know  me,  and 
could  not  utter  an  articulate  word.  This  incident  set 
me  thinking;  I  suspected  he  was  a  lost  man,  and  ^ 
circumstance  at  last  transpired,  which  proved  that  m.v 
apprehensions  were  correct.  I  lield  an  official  situa- 
tion, and  almost  every  day  received  letters  upon  busi- 
ness. One  morning  I  opened  one  in  which  my  corre- 
spondent expressed  his  surprise  at  not  having  received 
an  answer  to  a  letter  enclosing  a  bank  note.  No  such 
letter  had  ever  reached  me!  My  friend  had  been  sa- 
crificing to  Bacchus  again,  and  was  yet  in  bed  —  a 
thought  struck  me;  I  went  up  into  his  room,  awakened 
him,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and,  folding  my  arms, 
fixed  ray  eyes  upon  him  wliile  he  read  it;  and  when 
he  had  finished,  walked  out  of  the  room  without  utter-^ 
ing  a  single  word.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  received 
a  note  from  him,  enclosing  the  letter  to  which  my 
correspondent  had  alluded,  and  containing  a  confession 
that  he  had  opened  it,  and  appropriated  the  money. 
We  parted.  This  man  had,  one  day,  a  hair-breadth 
escape  from  a  sudden  death.  He  and  I  were  dining 
together  in  company  with  a  medical  friend.  We  had 
just  commenced,  when,  to  my  utter  dismay,  the  latter 
snatched  up  a  jug  of  water  which  was  standing  near 
him,  and  discliarged  the  contents  right  in  the  other's 
face !  I  turned  to  look  at  the  object  of  treatment  so 
outrageous  and  extraordinary — he  was  recovering  from 
an  apoplectic  fit.  My  friend  happened  to  have  his  eye 
upon  him  just  as  he  was  falling  back,  and,  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,  availed  himself  of  the  jug  of 
water.  The  shock  drove  the  blood  from  the  head. 
My  affairs  became  exceedingly  embarrassed;  I  wa** 
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a  prey  to  constant  nneasineas  of  miud;  and,  to  add  to 
my  troubles,  I  was  in  love.  How  that  came  about  I 
shall  inform  you.  The  IMidsumnier  preceding,  I  accom- 
panied a  friend  in  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight- 
The  day  after  our  arrival  was  Sunday,  and  we  -weiii 
to  church — I  forgot  to  mention  we  had  taken  up  our 
quarters  at  Brading,  a  pretty  little  village,  about  four 
miles,  I  think,  from  Ryde.  Well,  as  I  said,  we  weni 
to  church  j  where  I  presently  found  myself  seated  be- 
side one  of  the  loveliest  brunettes  i  had  ever  set  e3'es 
upon.  As  I  had  not  a  prayer  book  with  me,  she 
presented  her's,  and  we  read  the  service  together. 
I  was  struck  with  the  ease  and  blaaduess  of  her  ad- 
dress when  first  we  entered  the  pew,  into  which  she 
had  invited  us.  They  were  evidently  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, not  of  education.  An  unstudied  modesty,  which 
charmed  me,  characterized  her  demeanour;  and  I  was 
absolutely  affected  bj'  the  devout  impressiveness  with 
which,  in  voice,  suppressed,  indeed,  but  breathing  the 
very  soul  of  sweetness,  she  uttered  the  praters  and 
responses.  We  sang  together,  and  she  sang  out;  but  it 
was  done  as  though  she  thought  of  no  ear  but  His  to 
whom  the  hymu  was  addressed:  and  yet  had  she  lifted 
her  eyes  from  tlie  book — which  she  did  not,  for  I  re- 
marked her — she  would  have  seen  that  every  one  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  peu'  was  listening  to  her. 
In  going  out  after  service,  I  tried  to  keep  as  close  to 
her  as  with  propriety  I  could  ,  but  some  rustics  from 
an  adjoining  pew  pushed  betAveen  us,  and  f  >vas  held 
back  by  my  friend,  who  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  an 
acquaintance  whom  he  had  just  recognized,  and  who 
was  approaching.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  free,  howe- 
ver, I  hastened  into  the  churchyard,  and  saw  my  fair 
neighbour  mounted  upon  a  little  pony.  Scarcely  had 
my  eye  lighted  upon  her,  when  her  whip  dropped  fronj 
her   hand,   and   in    (he    act  of  jumping  from  her  saddle 
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to  recover  it,  lier  dress  was  slightly  caught,  occasion- 
ing a  partial  exposure  of  the  most  exquisitely  moulded 
limb  that  ever  woman  set  upon  the  sward.  At  the 
moment  that  she  disengaged  herself,  her  eye  encoun- 
tered miue.  She  stood  for  almost  a  minute  the  image 
of  disconcerted  modesty — utterly  oblivious  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  she  had  alighted.  I  picked  up  the  whip, 
and,  bowing,  h;inded  it  to  her,  at  the  same  time  prof- 
fering my  services  to  assist  her  in  remounting.  She 
accepted  them  with  a  cheek  all  damask.  Her  foot, 
wbich  I  could  have  spanned ,  was  on  my  palm  ^  her 
hand  was  on  my  shoulder;  with  a  bound  she  was  in 
her  seat ,  and  away  —  leaving  me  rivetted  where  I 
stood. 

I  felt  I  know  not  how.  I  had  lived  in  London  all 
my  life,  and  mauy  a  fine  woman  had  I  seen  there;  but 
there  was  a  freshness  in  this  rustic]  beautj-  that  seemed 
to  a^vaken  a  new  spirit  within  me.  I  walked  silent 
to  the  inn — I  dined — ^hardly  speaking  a  word  to  my 
friend,  Avho  guessed  the  cause  of  my  abstraction,  and 
amused  himself  with  rallying  me  upon  it.  There  was 
evening  service,  and  I  Avent  to  church  again,  and  walked 
into  the  same  pew;  but,  instead  of  my  fair  neigh- 
hour  of  the  morning,  a  homely  farmer  sat  beside  me. 
The  clergyman  had  not  yet  ascended  the  desk,  and  I 
attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with  my  companion. 
I  asked  him  if  the  pew  was  his?  "Yes."  I  hoped  I 
was  not  intruding  upon  him.  "No."  I  added  that  I 
was  very  much  obliged  to  his  daughter ,  who  had 
kindly  accommodated  me  in  the  morning.  He  replied 
that  he  had  no  daughter.  I  begged  his  pardon.  "Per- 
haps it  was  his  niece,  or  some  female  intimate?''  "He 
had  no  niece  or  female  intimate.  The  clergyman  was 
ia  the  desk,  and  it  was  not  proper  to  talk  in  church.'' 
1  bowed  to  the  rebuflF.  The  service  finished  without 
her  appearing;  I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  after  eating 
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sparingly  of  supper,  aud  that  011I3'  to  oblige  my  friend, 
who  would  not  sup  aloue,  I  I'etired  to  bed,  and  dreamed 
all  night  of  the  church  aud  the  beautiful  fellow-wor- 
shipper. 

I  rose  early  the  following  day,  aud  reconnoitred 
every  respectable  looking  house  in  the  village;  and 
made  sundry  inquiries  as  to  the  most  substantial  of  its 
inhabitants;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  "The  ostler  is  m^- 
inau ,''  said  I  to  m^'self,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  in 
conversation  with  him,  and  learned  that  the  handsomest 

girl  in  Brading  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. the  village 

doctor.  In  a  second  I  was  parading  before  the  doctor's 
windows.  One  of  them  was  closed.  "That  must  be 
Ills  daughter's  chamber,  aud  she  has  uot  yet  risen." 
How  anxiously  I  watched  it!  lu  half  an  hour  the 
shutters  were  half  opened,  and  I  saw  a  cap.  How  my 
heart  throbbed !  It  came ,  and  disappeared  ,  aud  came 
again.  At  last  the  sash  was  thrown  up ,  aud  there 
stood  a  coarse  blowsy  serving-maid,  staring  aud  grinn- 
ing at  me!  How  could  I  contrive  to  see  the  doctor's 
daughter?  A  thought  struck  me.  I  crossed  direct  to 
the  shop;  the  door  was  fastened,  and  I  knocked  at  it. 
'Twas  opened  by  the  damsel  I  had  just  seen.  As  she 
let  me  in,  she  dropped  a  short  curtsey,  and  tittered  in 
my  face.  "I  want  to  speak  with  the  doctor,"  said  I. 
"Father  is  from  home,''  replied  the  fair.  I  darted  out 
of  the  shop,  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  question, 
wheu  I  would  call  again? 

I  ate  a  hearty  breakfast  out  of  the  sheer  spite  of 
flisappointment.  Letters  had  followed  my  friend,  and 
he  would  be  occupied  the  whole  of  (he  da^in  answer- 
ing (hem,  of  which  I  was  sincerely  glad,  for  I  desired 
no  company  but  my  own.  1  asked  if  1  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  pony;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  one  was  ready  for  me  at  the  door.      I  in- 
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quired  Dij-  way  to  the  Uuder-cliff,  the  most  benutirul 
scenery  in  the  island,  and  set  off. 

Half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  sea-side;  my  road 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  cliffs,  and  Mound 
through  massive  fragments  of  rocks,  interspersed  with 
uuderMood,  and  enriched  Avith  tufts  of  trees,  Avhich 
broke  the  view  with  admirable  effect,  and  presented  a 
series  of  the  most  enchanting  vistas.  The  beauties  of 
the  ride  seemed  (o  increase  as  I  advanced.  There 
stood  a  cottage  before  me,  the  very  model  of  neatness 
and  simplicity;  it  Mas  half  embowered  in  a  copse  com- 
posed of  the  willow,  the  elm,  and  the  birch.  "Perhaps 
the  sweet  girl  that  I  had  knelt  beside  yesterday  was 
the  inhabitant  of  it!"  I  checked  the  little  animal  that  I 
rode,  to  stop  and  gaze.  I  began  to  dream  that  I  was 
the  master  of  that  cottage,  and  the  husband  of  its  love- 
ly young  mistress.  O  ^vhat  a  scene  to  live  in  with 
such  a  partner  1  How  we  would  roam  among  these 
rocks,  arm-in-arm!' — listen  to  the  thrush,  the  linnet, 
and  the  blackbird,  whose  litle  throats  were  busy  ou 
every  side  of  me — and  to  the  lark,  who  just  then  -was 
singing  over  my  head; — now  recline  in  the  shade — now 
sit  upon  a  cliff,  and  gaze  upon  the  vast  expanse  of 
waters;  simplicity  and  cheerfulness  would  garnish  the 
viands  with  which  our  table  should  be  spread,  and  con- 
tentment and  love  prepare  the  couch  which,  at  night, 
would  receive  us! 

I  indulged  in  the  blissful  vision  till  every  external 
object  had  vanished — till  I  became  utterly  unconscious 
where  I  was,  or  what  I  was  about — I  started  at  the 
.sound  of  a  horse's  feet;  the  animal  was  approaching 
at  a  furious  pace.  I  drew  up  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  came  in  sight 
and  passed  me.  "Perhaps  he  had  throAAn  his  rider!" 
I  gave  the  pony  the  rein ,  and  pushed  him  forward  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 
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After  galloping  about  a  mile,  I  found  a  female  in  a 
state  of  iusensibility  upon  the  road.  I  alighted  and 
lifted  her.  She  had  been  lying  upon  her  (ace,  which 
was  covered  with  blood.  A  brook  ran  in  a  little  gul- 
ley  Avithin  half-a-do/.en  paces  of  us.  1  raised  her  in 
my  arms,  carried  her  towards  it,  and,  washing  away 
(he  gol-e  and  dust,  beheld  my  fellow- worshipper  of 
.'yesterday!  What  Mere  my  sensations! — no  language 
can  describe  them!  She  seemed  to  be  dead.  With 
what  emotions  1  gazed  upon  her  pale  face,  M'hich  was 
as  cold  as  the  water  I  had  been  pouring  upon  it.  I 
laid  my  cheek  to  her's  to  warm  itj  I  alternately  kissed 
her  eyelids  and  forehead ,  chafing  her  temples  all  the 
while  with  my  hand  to  restore  animation;  I, called  on 
her  by  every  endearing  epithet  that  tenderness  could 
suggest,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  consciousness;  I 
wept  over  her  like  an  infant.  At  length  she  showed 
signs  of  life,  and  by  degrees  came  wholly   to   herself. 

She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  and  seemed  distressingly 
confused  at  finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  j 
the  more  so,  as,  in  her  fall,  the  fastening  of  her  waist 
was  undone,  and  her  bosom  partly  exposed;  but  she 
was  obliged  to  suffer  me  to  support  her,  as  she  had 
not  the  strength  to  stand  without  my  assistance.  Pre- 
sently, however,  I  saw  that  she  began  to  recollect  me, 
and,  as  1  thought,  with  a  pleasurable  feeling;  the  acci- 
dent that  had  befallen  her  appeared  all  at  once  to  occur 
to  her  mind.  She  looked  around,  as'  if  in  quest  of 
something — doubtless  her  run-away  horse- — and  then, 
turning  upon  me  a  look  of  gratitude  that  penetrated  me 
to  the  soul,  she  faintly  articulated,  "I  thank  you.  Sir! 
—Thank  God  it  is  no  worse!" 

I  had  tied  my  handkerchief  round  the  wound ,  of  the 
pain  of  which  becoming  sensible,  she  raised  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  and  feeling  the  bandage,  looked  at  me 
again ;  I  saw   by   the  expression  of  her  eyes  that  she 
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remarked  I  had  been  weeping.  I  was  holding  her  hand ; 
I  felt  a  slight  pressure  of  her's,  as,  of  her  own  accord, 
she  laid  her  head  upon  my  shoulder.  Her  breath,  which 
exhaled  indescribable  fragrance ,  played  softly  on  my 
face^  her  lips  had  coloured  into  the  rose  again;  they 
lay  but  the  length  of  their  own  sweet  selves  from 
mine.  As  I  gazed  upon  them,  my  heart  swelled  Avith 
a  tenderness  which  it  had  never  experienced  before; 
I  drew  my  lovely  burthen  closer  to  it;  our  cheeks 
touched  each  others  but  a  hair's  breadth  divided  our 
lips — they  were  united  for  a  moment — ^the  next,  her 
face  was  turned  away;  and  gently  disengaging  herself, 
she  moved  a  pace  or  two  from  me,  but  instantly 
stopped  through  lameness. 

!She  had  sprained  her  ancle  severely.  What  was  to 
be  done?  I  proposed  that  she  should  mount  my  pouj', 
and  allow  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  cottage,  the  chimney 
of  which  Avas  apparent  above  a  clump  of  trees  about 
a  quarter-of-a-mile  distant.  She  acquiesced,  and,  ac- 
cepting my  proferred  arm,  attempted  to  walk  to  the 
horse,  but  was  unable.  She  looked  up  in  my  face  and 
shook  her  head.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  I 
could  not  bring  the  animal  to  the  place  where  ^ve  were 
standing.  "You  must  allow  me  to  carry  you,"  said  I. 
8he  replied  not;  I  lifted  the  sweet  girl,  and  cautiously 
picking  my  steps,  lest  I  should  chance  to  stumble  with 
my  burthen,  conveyed  her  to  the  back  of  my  little 
steed;  then,  with  my  arm  around  her  waist,  to  secure 
her  on  the  saddle,  I  walked  him  sloAvly  forwards. 

Not  a  word  did  either  of  us  utter  for  that  quarter- 
of-a-mile.  For  my  part,  I  Avas  too  full  of  my  blissful 
occupation  to  speak;  and  as  for  her,  whatever  her 
sensations  Tvere,  thej*  did  not  seem  to  dispose  her  to 
enter  into  conversation.  With  her  hand  resting  on  my 
shoulder — for  I  had  requested  her  to  place  it  there  the 
better  to  preserve  her  balance— silent,  and  with  down- 
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cast  ejes,  she  suffered  me  to  conduct  her  to  the  cot- 
tage, at  the  door  of  Avhich,  in  about  teu  miuutes,  we 
arrived. 

Our  summons  was  answered  — "We  were  welcome 
to  enter."  I  lifted  my  pale  cliarge~who,  b3-  this  time, 
appeared  rather  faint— from  her  seat,  and  carrying  her 
into  the  house,  placed  her  gently  upon  a  cliair.  A  cup 
of  Avater  revived  her.  Exhorting  the  mistress  of  (he 
cottage  not  to  leave  her,  in  a  minute  I  was  in  my 
Saddle,  and  on  my  way  back  to  Hradiug — for  I  was 
aware  of  (he  importance  of  immediate  medical  advice 
and  assistance.  I  rode  at  a  smart  pace,  and  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  a  couple  of  miles,  when  I  met  a 
young  man  on  horseback  leading  an  animal  wliich  I 
recognized  as  the  steed  that  Jiad  run  awa^^  Witliout 
Avalting  for  his  inquiries,  I  told  him  of  the  accident 
which  had  liappened  to  its  mistress,  directed  him  where 
lie  Mould  fiaid  hei',  and  rode  on.  In  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  doctor, 
whose  sliop  1  had  visited  in  the  morning.  He  was 
fortunately  at  home.  I  told  him  my  business ;  he  had 
but  just  returned  from  visiling  a  patient,  and  his  horse 
was  not  jet  unsaddled.  Nothing  could  be  more  luckjl 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  re-mounted,  and  on 
the  road  again  by  my  side.  His  hack  was  a  capital 
one,  and  stepped  out,  keeping  mine— Avhose  spirit  was 
roused  by  having  a  companion — all  the  way  upon  the 
gallop.  We  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  half  tlie  time  it 
had  taken  me  to  reach  the  village.  I  sprang  from  (he 
back  of  my  beast  and  entered.  She  was  gone!— A 
man  had  brought  back  her  horse,  and  taken  her  with 
him!  "Did  she  know  her  uameT' — "No."  "Did  she 
know  where  she  lived?"— "No."  "Did  she  know  Aviiich 
wa3'  tliey  had  taken?" — "Yes— the  road  to  Nightou.''  I 
•was  in  the  saddle  again ,  and  a  mile  and  more  away, 
before  I  found  that  it   was  (he  doctor's  steed  wliich  I 
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had  takeu,  and  recollected  that  I  had  left  its  master 
gapiug  at  the  door,  without  addressiug  a  word  to  him 
to  let  him  kuow  what  I  was  about. 

I  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  island,  not  a  corner  of 
which  I  left  imvisited ;  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  the 
being  whom  I  felt  I  had  loved  the  first  moment  I  be- 
held her,  and  was  assured  I  should  remember  for  life! 

I  returned  to  Loudon  an  altered  man;  listless  and 
abstracted,  I  wanted  the  energy  requisite  to  extricate 
myself  from  my  ditficulties.  They  accumulated.  One 
daj'  I  was  called  down  to  a  person  who  requested  to 
see  me.  Upon  entering  the  parlour  I  saw  a  man  of  most 
gentlemanly  appearance,  standing  ou  one  side  of  the 
fire,  and  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece.  There  was  an 
expression  of  benevolence  blended  with  thoughtfuluess, 
almost  approaching  to  melancholy,  in  his  look;  I  re- 
quested him  to  be  seated ,  took  a  chair  myself,  and 
begged  to  know  his  busiuess.  "I  am  a  solicitor,  .Sir," 
said  he.  "I  found  my  clerk  drawing  out  this  writ 
against  you;  but  as  it  is  alwa^'s  my  custom  to  apprise 
a  gentleman  of  an  affair  of  this  kind,  that,  if  possible, 
harsh  proceedings  may  be  avoided,  I  have  waited  upon 
you.  Unpleasant  as  the  commimication  was,  I  was  struck 
hy  the  manner  in  which  it  M^as  made,  and  which  breathed 
the  soul  of  honour  and  pliianthropy.  I  paused  for 
some  time  before  I  spoke.  At  length  I  inquired  the 
particulars  of  the  claim,  and  learned  that  it  referred  to 
a  bill  which  I  had  accepted  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  friend.  "I  cannot  pay  it.  Sir,"  said  1 3  "I  must  go 
io  prison ;  but  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you.  I 
am  your  debtor  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
Avhich  30U  have  acted  towards  me,  by  thus  giving  me 
notice  of  the  annoyance  with  which  I  am  threatened; 
add  to  the  obligation,  by  telling  me  when  and  where 
I  shall  surrender  myself  to  the  officer  who  is  to  exe- 
cute the  Avrit,  that  the  matter  may   be  transacted  in 
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the  way  least  likely  to  j;ive  it  publicity;  I  liave  no 
right  to  expect  it,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will  place 
that  confidence  in  me." 

"There  is  no  hurry,  Sir,"  said  he,  looking  earnestly 
in  my  face^  and  at  the  same  time  smiling,  "we  must 
see  what  your  friend  can  do.  Perhaps  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  accommodate  the  affair." 

"1  candidly  (ell  you,"  replied  I,  "that  I  fear  he  has 
it  not  in  his  power." 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  "we  shall  see  at  least;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  here  is  my  address." 

He  was  departing,  when  I  stopped  him  to  inquire 
when  he  expected  me  to  wait  upon  him.  "To-morrow, 
Sir?"  said  I.  "No,''  replied  he,  "Friday  or  Saturday 
will  do;  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  Meek." 
,'Aud  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  you  Mill  oblige  me  in 
the  particular  I  have  mentioned,"  added  I,  extending  my 
hand  (o  him.  He  look  it,  and  sliaking  it,  "Assuredly!" 
said  he,  and  bade  me  good  morning, 

I  would  not  allow  Moudaj'  in  the  ensuing  M'eek  to 
pass  M'iJhout  calling  on  the  M'orthy  solicitor.  Tlie  mo- 
ment I  enlered  his  room,  I  saw  hoM'  the  matter  s(ood. 
My  fate  M^as  M^ritten  in  his  countenance,  Mhich,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me,  fell,  and  assumed  an  expression 
indicative  of  perplexity  and  concern. 

"Well,  Sir?"  said  I. 

"Your  friend  is  no  likeness  of  you,  Sir,"  exclaimed 
lie,  "I  M'isU  that  rascal  had  been  Mritteu  on  his  front, 
and  then  a  man  of  honour  M  ould  not  have  stumbled 
upon  him!     He  has  left  you  in  the  lurch,   aud    is  off!" 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  said  I. 

"I  Mish  it  could,"  rejoined  he.  He  had  been  M'ritiug 
Mhen  I  entered,  and  he  resumed  his  Mork.  His  pen 
Manted  mending,  aud  he  could  not  get  it  to  please  him. 
He  took  a  new'  one,  and  tried  it;  't%vas  equally  bad. 
He  raug  for  his  clerk,  put  some  questions  to  him  about 
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different  matters ,  apparently  of  no  great  concern ,  and 
dismissed  liim;  then  walked  up  and  doAvu  the  room, 
occasionally  pausing,  as  thoiigli  to  muse  for  a  moment; 
and  at  last  returning  to  his  desk,  began  to  write 
again.  I  saw  he  was  greatly  disconcerted,  and  I 
guessed  the  cause. 

"When  shall  I  come?"  enquired  I. 

"For  what?"  said  he. 

"To  go  to  prison,"  rejoined  I.  He  folded  his  arras, 
and  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  upon  his  chair 
without  making  me  an  answer.  I  am  sure  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  elapsed,  without  a  word  being  said  on 
either  side. 

"Can  you  give  me  till  Wednesday'?"  said  I. 

"Till  any  day,"  said  he,  with  emotion  so  evident, 
that  I  was  almost  affecte<l  myself. 

"I  shall  be  here  on  Wednesday,"  said  I;  "at  what 
o'clock  shall  I  come^" 

"At  your  own  hour." 

"One,  then,"  said  I;  and  hastily  left  the  room  and 
went  home. 

The  confidence  which  this  -worthy  man  placed  in  a 
person,  ^vho,  a  week  before,  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
him,  seemed  most  extraordinary.  He  positively  allowed 
me  to  put  off  (he  day  for  surrendering  myself.  The 
reason  of  my  wishing  to  have  it  postponed ,  AA^as  this. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  bringing  out  a  dramatic  work  at 
one  of  the  theatres.  The  night  of  performance  was 
that  of  (he  very  da3^  which  I  had  fixed  upon  for  resign- 
ing my  liberty,  and  such  was  my  anxiety  to  be  pre- 
sent at  its  representation ,  that  1  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  I  felt  to  solicit  a  short  reprieve.  'Twas 
granted  as  soon  as  asked ,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
readily.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  the  good 
man''s  mind  ,  that  he  should  not  have  to  impound  me 
for  another  day.    To  the  theatre  I  went,  but  I  saw  not 
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the  play,  though  it  was  acted;  there,  in  the  circle 
above  the  dress  one,  the  fourth  box  from  the  stage, 
and  in  the  front  row,  sat  the  dear  girl  who  so  unac- 
countably vanished  from  me  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and 
I  was  sitting  in  the  pit,  without  a  shilling  in  my  pocket 
to  enable  me  to  get  near  her.  She  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever,  although  the  high  tint  of  ruddy 
health  that  wantoned  on  her  cheek  when  first  I  saw 
her,  had  somewhat  faded,  aud  pensiveness  had  sup- 
planted the  ease  and  blandness  which  then  were  seated 
In  her  looks.  She  was  placed  between  an  elderly  lady 
and  a  young  man,  who  seemed  a  rustic,  but  of  a  su- 
perior order.  How  I  envied  the  latter!  With  what 
pain  I  scrutinized  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
?is  if  I  could  read  in  it  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
towards  his  captivating  neighbour!  How  m3'  heart 
sickened  when  he  looked  at  her  or  addressed  her;  and 
when  once  or  twice  her  couuteivince  spoke  pleasure 
as  she  replied  to  him,  what  adders  were  nestled  in 
her  smile! 

When  the  first  act  of  the  play  was  concluded,  some 
of  the  persons  about  me  stood  up;  and  my  view  of  her 
being  intercepted,  I  stood  up  too.  As  her  eyes  ran 
over  the  house,  I  hoped  they  would  light  upon  me; 
and  I  thought  they  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when 
the  clown  attracted  her  attention ,  and  caused  her  to 
turn  them  upon  him!  Be  sure  1  invoked  a  blessing 
upon  him!  There  I  stood  gazing,  aud  so  thoroughly 
forgot  where  I  was,  that  I  was  not  aware  the  curtain 
had  risen,  the  people  had  resumed  their  seats,  and  the 
performance  had  re-commenced,  till  a  loud  hissing  be- 
hind me,  and  a  ci-y  of  "sit  down!"  repeated  by  several 
voices,  awakened  me  aud  caused  me  to  look  round; 
and  still  I  stared  about  me  to  discover  the  cause,  and 
in  all  probability  should  have  remained  till  now  in  ig- 
norance of  it,  had  not  a  gentleman  who  sat  near   me, 
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lapped  me  gently  on  the  arm,  and  told  me  I  was  in- 
tercepting the  view  of  tlie  stage;  Avhen  at  last  I  sat 
down  considerably  disconcerted.  In  a  second,  how- 
ever, mj^  e^es  ^vere  turned  towards  the  box  again;  its 
enchanting  occupant  was  not  in  her  seat;  the  company 
in  it  were  in  confusion;  a  man  was  carrj'ing  out  a 
female  who  had  tiiiuted;  I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  his  face — 'twas  the  rustic,  and  it  was  she !  I  made 
my  way  out  of  the  pit  I  know  not  how.  I  cared  not 
whom  I  pushed  aside,  or  what  was  said  to  me.  la 
precipitate  haste  I  missed  my  May  in  the  avenue,  but 
found  it  again.  At  last  I  reached  the  box  door — A 
coach  Avas  drawn  up ,  into  which  a  lady  was  entering, 
of  Avhose  gown  I  merely  caught  a  glimpse,  when  the 
door  was  shut.  I  looked  in  at  the  M'indow,  and  had 
just  time  to  see  a  female,  supported  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  man ,  Mhen  the  sash  was  drawn  np  and  the  vehicle 
driven  off!  I  followed  it ,  through  I  know  not  how 
many  streets ,  as  it  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  At  a 
turning  I  came  in  collision  with  a  gentleman;  both  of 
Hs  fell  with  the  shock,  and  upon  rising,  he  collared 
me;  I  endeavoured  to  shake  him  off,  but  to  no  purpose; 
I  apologized  to  him;  still  he  would  not  let  me  go,  for 
he  Avas  heated  with  wine  as  well  as  choler.  I  lost  all 
patience,  and  grew  mad ;  I  drew  my  hand  back  as  far 
as  I  could,  and  Mith  all  m^'  force  launched  it  right  in 
his  face;  he  fell,  and  I  was  free— but  the  coach  Avas 
out  of  sight! 

The  whole  of  that  night  I  walked  about  the  streets. 
As  soon  as  it  Avas  daylight,  I  Avent  home;  and,  Avithoufc 
taking  off  my  clothes,  thrcAV  myself  upon  the  bed, 
Avhere,  from  perfect  Aveariness,  I  fell  into  a  broken 
fevedsh  sleep.  About  tAvelve  o'clock  I  got  up  ,  and 
having  made  some  change  in  my  dress,  and  othei'Avise 
refreshed  myself,  I  set  ont  for  the  solicitor's. 

He  stared  at  me  Avhen  I  entered  his  room;  my  hag- 
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gard  looks  struck  him  ;  and  after  having  fastened  the 
door,  which  I  had  neglected  to  shut,  he  handed  me  a 
ciiair,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  "My  dear  Sir, 
what's  file  matter?"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  communicate  my  adven- 
ture in  the  Isle  of  >Vight  to  the  kind  lawyer  4  and  I 
did  so  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  listened  to 
me  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sympathy.  '"Tis  a 
strange  story,  Sir,"  said  he.  "and  I  would  almost  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  you  have  not  yet  come  to  the  Mind- 
ing  up  of  it.  You  are  an  honourable  and  good  young 
man ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  Providence  may  have  that 
in  store  for  you,  which  you  little  dream  of." 

I  did  not  offer  any  remark,  nor  did  he  proceed  further. 
Some  one  knocked  at  the  door;  the  person  was  desired 
to  come  in,  and  a  respectable  looking  young  man  en- 
tered. I  guessed  his  business  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  looked  at  me ,  as  well  as  from  the  silence  of  the 
solicitor.  "Good  by,  Sir,"  said  I,  rising  and  extending 
my  hand  to  the  latter.  He  shook  it  \%ithout  speaking 
a  word  or  turning  his  head,  M'hich  was  averted;  "I 
shall  never  forget,"  said  I,  "the  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  me;  the  kindness  you  have  shoMU  me! — 
God  bless  you!"  and  pressing  his  hand  with  both  of 
mine,  I  hurried  out  of  the  room. — In  half  an  hour  I 
^vas  in  (he  Compter. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  from  a  feeling  of  mistaken 
pride,  I  had  concealed  the  state  of  my  affairs  from  my 
friends — I  had  gone  so  far  as  to  swear  my  servant  to 
secrecy.  Only  one  individual  in  an  extensive  range  of 
acquaintance  was  aware  of  my  situation ;  and  even  to 
him  1  should  not  have  entrusted  it,  had  I  not  required 
his  assistance  to  negociate  a  matter,  upon  the  success- 
ful management  of  which  I  depended  for  the  means  of 
my   release.      It  had  been  given    out  that  I  had  gone 
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into  tlie  couutr3',  and  I  had  provided  a  substitute  to 
attend  to  tlie  dudes  of  my  official  situation. 

Tliere  is  comfort  in  a  prison;  as,  indeed,  where  is 
there  not,  when  the  first  shock  of  calamity  is  got  over. 
I  found  tliat  merry  faces  could  look  out  of  grated  win- 
dows. 'Twas  about  dinner  time;  and  a  respectable 
looking  man  accosted  me,  and  telling  me  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  providing  for  such  of  the  debtors  as 
wished  it,  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  table,  at, 
what  appeared  to  me,  a  very  reasonable  charge.  I 
consented  at  once.  The  party  consisted  of  a  German; 
a  joung  man  who  had  been  a  clerk,  but  whose  spirit 
was  loo  large  for  his  income;  a  small  merchant,  whom 
a  captious  creditor  had  kept  for  a  length  of  time  con- 
fined on  aliment;  and  a  man  of  a  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  who  had  been  committed  upon  a  charge  of 
smuggling. 

After  dinner  we  separated,  each  to  follow  the  occu- 
pation that  best  suited  his  taste.  One  went  down  to 
the  court  of  the  prison  to  take  part  in  a  game  at  fives: 
another  read;  a  third  took  up  his  flute  and  began  to 
pla3'  upon  it.  For  my  part,  I  sat  where  I  was,  and 
folding  my  arms ,  recalled  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
evening.  I  "tvas  no  longer  in  the  prison,  but  sitting  in 
the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and  gazing  at  the  interesting 
being  whom  Providence  had  a  third  time  cast  in  my 
waj',  and  only  as  it  were  to  snatch  her  from  me;  and 
there  sat  her  companion  beside  her!  Was  he  her  lover? 
Perhaps  he  might  be  her  husband!  —  They  Mere  newly 
married,  perhaps;  and,  for  their  Medding  jaunt,  had  ta- 
ken a  trip  to  London.  I  started  from  my  seat  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  ward;  thence  I  descended  to  the 
court;  from  the  court  returned  to  the  ward,  and  sat 
down  again.  —  O  to  be  once  more  at  large!  to  have 
scope  for  motion!  to  be  at  liberty'  to  go  Mhithersoever 
the  irritability  of  apprehension,  incertitude,  and  impa- 
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tience  might  direct  me!  I  fixed  my  e^ea  upon  the 
bars  that  stood  between  me  and  the  free  light  of  Hea- 
ven! I  thonght  how  they  could  be  wrenched  from 
their  sockets  in  the  walls  5  how  the  blocks  in  which 
they  were  embedded  could  be  loosened:  I  set  to  work 
upou  them ,  and  they  began  to  give  way !  they  were 
gone:  I  was  out  an  in  the  street! — A  heavy  sigh  was 
drawn  close  by  me;  I  turned  round,  and  saw  one  of 
my  fellow  prisoners  seated  at  my  side,  and  poring 
upon  the  window  too.  "How  do  you  like  this  human 
cage.  Sir?"  said  he,  addressing  me.  "The  wires  on't 
are  strong,  and  so  is  the  frame  they  are  set  in.'' — 
'Twas  the  infringer  of  the  law  of  excise. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Sir,"  resumed  he.  "You  are 
a  very  young  man ,  and  seem  to  be  a  gentleman ,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here;  but  I  trust  it  will  be 
only  for  a  short  time.  No  offence,  Sir,  I  hope,"  con- 
tinued he;  "I  observed  th:.t  you  Mere  somewhat  cast 
^own,  and  I  could  not  help  accosting  ^ou." 

I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  spoken  out  of  pure 
good-nature,  and  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

"You  may  guess ,  Sir,"  resumed  he ,  "that  in  a  place 
like  this,  one  soon  learns  the  cause  to  which  one  is 
indebted  for  a  new  companion.  They  have  brought 
you  hither,  Sir,  for  the  fault  of  your  purse;  now  for 
what,  think  you,"  added  he,  folding  his  arms,  "for 
what,  think  you,  did  th«y  bring  me  hither?  — For  no- 
thing. Sir!" 

Little  inclined  as  I  was  to  converse,  I  could  not 
allow  myself,  by  anything  discouraging  or  repulsive 
on  my  part,  to  repress  the  communicativeness  of  my 
fellow  pisoner.  His  frankness  forbade  it;  I  therefore 
echoed  him. 

"For  nothing!''  said  I. 

"Look  you,  Sir,"  rejoined  he;  "for  a  fortnight  I 
have   messed  wilh  those  men  in  \>hose  company  you 
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have  just  dined ;  and  I  have  not  said  as  much  to  any 
one  of  them  as  I  have  now  said  to  you,  Avhom  I  set 
eyes  upon,  for  the  first  time,  little  more  than  an  hour 
ago.  But  we  take  fancies,  Sir;  sometimes  with  reason, 
sometimes  without  it.  The  moment  30U  entered  the 
>>  ard,  my  Jieart,  1  know  not  wherefore,  warmed  tow- 
ards you.  It  might  have  been  on  account  of  your 
jouth  j  it  might  have  been  on  account  of  3 our  general 
appearance;  no  matter!  We  are  now  alone  in  the 
ward  j  and  if  you  like  to  listen  to  a  somewhat  strange 
story ,  I'll  tell  one  to  you."  I  bowed  my  head  in  ac- 
quiescence, more  out  of  complaisance  than  curiosity. 

"1  was  brought  up  Mithin  two  miles  of  the  sea, 
Sir,"  said  he;  "and,  to  be  candid  with  3'ou ,  since  I 
have  been  a  man,  I  have  more  than  once  or  twice 
merited,  without  getting  my  deserts,  a  lodging  in  which 
nobody  Mould  take  up  his  quarters  of  his  own  accord 
—  like  the  one  we  are  talking  in.  Sir.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  thought  the  king  was  rich  enough  to  spare  a 
few  of  his  dues,  and  accordingly  I  now  and  then  landed 
a  cargo,  without  leave  of  the  Custom-house.  I  kept  a 
farm,  Sir,  and  nevertheless  my  wife  was  a  lady;  I'll 
tell  you  how  that  came  about. 

"When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  accompanied  the 
master  of  a  little  sloop  upon  a  cruise  to  the  Havanna. 
We  made  our  port  and  took  in  our  cargo.  We  had 
scarcely  been  three  days  at  sea,  on  our  retura%  when 
at  break  of  day  we  found  ourselves  within  a  cable's 
length  of  a  ship.  As  it  Mould  not  have  been  quite 
convenient  for  us  to  have  had  our  papers  searched, 
you  may  imagine  that  mo  felt  more  alarm  than  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  falling  in  Mith  company ;  ac- 
cordingly, Me  altered  our  course,  in  the  hopes  of  get- 
ting aMay  without  being  observed,  for  nobody  had 
hailed  us  as  yet-  'TMas  soon  broad  day,  however, 
and   M'C  M^ere  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  ship. 

40 
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She  seemed  to  be  drift inR-^  and  not  a  soul  could  we 
perceive  on  board,  by  the  help  of  a  capital  glass. 
^Piit  about  and  bear  aMay  for  her!'  exclaimed  the  ma- 
ster, 'the  crew  have  deserted  her.'  la  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  were  close  alongside. 

"The  captain  and  1,  with  one  of  the  men,  boarded 
her.  What  a  sight  did  the  deck  present!  From  stem 
to  stern  it  was  covered  with  blood!  Pirates  had  been 
visiting  her,  and  you  may  guess  the  rest.  She  had 
been  scuttled  and  was  water- logged ,  but  her  cargo 
being  spirits,  she  had  not  gone  down.  The  water  just 
reached  to  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  quitting  her,  When  we  thought  we  heard  a 
voice.  —  It  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  forecastle.  I 
approached  that  quarter  of  the  vessel  and  called  out. 
I  was  aus^A'ered  ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fore  stay- 
sail, which  bad  been  lowered  upon  the  deck,  was  lift- 
ed,  and  from  beneath  it  issued  a  young  female,  the 
very  image  of  terror  and  distraction.  Upon  seeing  nie, 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  begged  me  to 
save  her 5  I  assured  her  she  was  among  friends,  and, 
having  ascertained  from  her  that  she  Avas  the  only 
soul  in  the  ship,  mo  conducted  her  into  the  boat — into 
which  we  had  to  carry  her,  she  was  so  faint — and  re- 
sumed our  former  course. 

"As  we  guessed,  the  ship  had  been  boarded  by  pi- 
rates; #.10,  after  having  murdered  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, plundered  her;  and,  having  afterwards  scuttled 
her,  left  her  to  her  fate.  The  young  lady  had  es- 
caped by  concealing  herself;  but  her  father  and  mother, 
the  only  relations  she  had  in  the  world ,  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest.  They  had  resided  several  years 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  amassed  a  fortune, 
were  returning  to  England  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  da^s  in  their  native  country.  She  said  that  for 
nearly  two  days  and  a  half  she  had  gone   without  food 
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and   that   it   ^vas   the    second   night   she  had  slept  npou 
the  deck  without  anything  but  Jlie  sail  to  cover  her. 

"I  cau't  tell  you,  Sir,"  continued  he,  "hoAV  much  I 
pitied  the  young  creature.  I  never  felt  so  much  com- 
passion for  a  human  being  before.  I  undertook  myself 
the  charge  of  attending  to  her;  I  would  not  intrust  it 
to  any  other  hands,  though  the  rest,  especially  the 
master,  were  anxious  to  do  any  thing  for  her  that  they 
could.  I  felt  an  unacco'intable  anxiety  about  her;  so 
that  sleeping  almost  as  well  as  waking  I  was  on  the 
watch,  lest  any  harm  should  come  to  her.  I  had  a 
berth  made  for  her  as  far  apart  from  ours  as  possible  ; 
and  I  invariably  lay  between  her  and  the  crew.  I 
don't  believe  that  during  a  passage  of  three  Aveeks,  I 
ever  closed  my  ejes  but  once,  for  twenty  minutes  to- 
gether; and  that  once,  Sir,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  of  the  noble  girl,  I  might  have  had  reason  to 
repent  it. 

"I  had  slept  sounder  than  usual,  and  I  was  dreaming 
of  the  master — I  know  not  what  put  him  into  my  head, 
except  it  was  that  I  had  frequently'  observed  him  look- 
ing very  earnestly'  at  the  3'oung  lady,  and  with  an 
expression  that  I  did  not  like ;  indeed,  I  had  spoken  to 
him  about  it,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  as 
he  was  only  the  servant  of  my  father ,  to  whom  the 
craft  belonged.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  said,  I  was  dreaming 
of  the  master;  I  thought  I  saw  him  approaclrfng  the 
berth  were  the  girl  was  sleeping,  and  that  I  had  nei- 
ther the  power  of  calling  out  to  him,  nor  following 
him,  though  1  attempted  to  do  both.  The  agony  of  my 
mind  was  dreadful;  I  thought  she  screamed — and  scream 
indeed  she  did;  but  at  first  I  was  not  aware  of  its 
being  I'eality,  and  that  it  had  awakened  me.  'Kill  me 
first,'  she  cried;  and  I  was  on  my  legs  and  at  her 
berth,  beside  which  1  found  a  man.  "We  grappled;  with 
the  strength  of  rage  I  dragged  him  upon  deck — 'twas 
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tlie  master!  We  struggled  —  lie  was  stronger  than  I; 
twice  he  attempted  to  throw  me  overboard ,  but  was 
baffled;  again  he  tried  it;  I  felt  that  I  was  growing 
helpless  in  his  hands,  yet  I  would  not  call  out  for  aid ; 
we  were  close  to  the  mast ;  as  a  last  resource,  I  caught 
at  the  main  halyards.  By  this  time  the  jonng  lady  had 
come  from  her  berth.  She  saw  my  situation,  and  ran 
and  tiirew  her  arms  round  me,  to  give  me  what  assist- 
ance she  could ,  at  the  same  time  shrieking  out  to 
alarm  the  crew.  The  ruffian  finding  he  could  not  force 
me  from  my  hold  by  dragging  me,  seiz.ed  me  behind 
by  the  neckerchief,  Mhich  he  twisted ,  with  the  view 
of  strangling  me;  at  the  same  time,  pulliug  me  by  it 
with  all  his  might.  Another  minute,  and  I  was  gone, 
Sir.  I  felt  my  senses  failing  me,  and  my  grasp  of  the 
rope  beginning  to  relax,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself 
released,  and  in  a  moment  after  heard  a  heavy  plunge 
in  the  sea!  The  young  lady  had  untied  the  knot  of 
my  neckerchief,  Mhich  all  at  once  giving  way,  the 
master  was  precipitated  over  the  gunwale,  by  the  force 
of  the  very  efforts  that  he  was  making  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  his  employer's  son. 

"I  sank  exhausted  upon  the  deck;  the  yonng  lady 
raised  my  head,  and  supporting  it  upon  her  knee,  called 
aloud  to  the  crew,  one  of  whom  now  made  his  appear- 
ance. I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  was  a  boj'  at 
the  helm,  but,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  his  fright  was 
so  great,  that  he  utterly  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  was  unable,  not  only  to  render  me  any  assistance, 
but  even  to  speak.  The  lady  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened; the  sloop  was  laid  to,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
out  the  boat;  but  after  two  or  three  minutes'  consult- 
ation, the  master  was  left  to  his  fate.  We  were  going 
right  before  the  wind,  the  sea  was  running  high  and 
by  this  time  he  must  have  been  more  than  a  mile 
a-stern  uf  us,  if  he  had  not  already  sunk. 
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"I  felt  myself  so  ill ,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desire 
them  to  take  me  do%A'a  to  my  berth,  to  which  I  -was 
coutiued  for  the  whole  of  the  tM'O  following  dajs;  all 
which  time  the  j'oung  lady  herself  attended  me.  She 
was  a  fine  young  creature  about  seventeen ;  remark- 
ably genteel.  Her  voice  was,  I  think,  the  softest  I  ever 
heard.  I  delighted  to  listen  to  it.  Her  countenance 
M-as  full  of  sweetness.  Besides  being  unable  to  rise 
from  excessive  weakness,  I  was  alfected  ^vith  an  in- 
tolerable pain  in  my  head;  she  used  to  chafe  my  tem- 
ples for  half  an  hour  at  a  lime,  looking  occasionally 
in  my  face  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  that  was 
most  delightful  to  me;  nor  can  I  describe  Avhat  I  felt 
at  the  pressure  of  her  soft  hand,  as  .she  moved  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  my  forehead.  I  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  distance  of  our  rank,  and  had  alwaj's 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  deference ;  but  wishes 
now  began  to  rise  Avithin  my  heart,  such  as  it  had  ne- 
ver entertained  before,  nor  was  I  without  hopes  of 
realizing  them;  still  I  durst  not  trust  my  tongue  to 
speak;  but  only  talked  to  her  with  my  eyes. 

"The  third  day  I  felt  m3'self  well  enough  to  rise;  and 
after  breakfast  got  up  and  went  upon  deck.  She  was 
there ,  standing  upon  the  larboard  side  of  the  sloop, 
and  looking  at  the  land,  of  which  we  had  just  got  sight. 
Her  elbow  -was  on  the  rail,  and  she  was  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand.  I  went  up  to  her,  and  found  she 
had  been  weeping.  I  inquired  of  her  Mhat  was  the 
matter.  She  told  me  that  the  sight  of  the  land  had 
brought  her  parents  to  her  mind,  and  she  could  not 
help  weeping  at  the  thought  that  they  wer  not  looking 
at  it  along  with  her.  I  made  no  remark,  but  stood 
beside  her  and  leaned  upon  the  railing  too ,  our  shoul- 
ders almost  touching.  To  the  last  day  of  my  life.  Sir, 
I  shall  remember  that  hour.  For  some  time  neither  of 
us  spoke.    At  last  I  ventured  to  ask  her  what  friends 
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she  had  ia  Eugland-  (She  looked  at  me,  but  said  not  a 
word."  I  theu  inquired  wliiHier  she  iuteuded  to  go. 
tStill  she  was  sileut;  but  uever  siiall  I  lor<^et  the  ex- 
pression of  her  counteuance.  There  was  something  so 
piteous  in  it,  that  my  heart  began  to  fill;  I  felt  a  work- 
ing in  my  throat,  as  though  I  was  suffocating,  and  at 
last  I  fairly  burst  into  tears,  and  turned  away  from  her. 
1  (ried  to  get  the  better  of  my  reelings,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. As  fast  as  1  dried  my  eyes,  the  tears  would 
start  into  them  again.  At  length  I  heard  her  draw  a 
deep  sigh,  while,  scarcely-  speaking  above  her  breath, 
slie  exclaimed  to  herself,  'I  know  not  Avhither  lo  go.' 
'3Iay  I  tell  30U?'  said  1,  abruptly',  turning  round;  'may 
I  tell  you  whither  to  go?'  'Whither?'  inquired  the 
sweet  girl;  with  a  look  in  which  doubt  seemed  mingled 
with  confidence.  'Will  30U  be  angry?'  said  I;  she 
paused,  and  for  half  a  minute  or  so,  ga7>ed  earnestly 
uj)  in  mj'  face;  at  last,  '>>o,'  said  she,  'I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wrong  me.'  'Wrong  you!'  ejaculated  1;  '1 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  would  sacrifice  my  life 
to  defend  you  from  wrong,  or  to  revenge  30U  if  wrong 
were  done  unto  30U;  come  Avitli  me  to  my  father's 
house,  and  be  his  child!'  said  I,  snatching  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw,  but  suflered 
to  lie  locked  in  mine.  'Come  M'ith  me  to  my  father's 
house!'  repeated  I,  passing  my  hand  round  her  Avaist, 
which  did  not  seem  offended  at  my  clasp.  'Come  with 
me  to  my  father's  house!'  said  I,  a  third  time,  growing 
more  bold,  and  straining  her  to  my  heart,  wiiile  the 
blood  mounted  in  her  face,  which  she  tried  to  hide 
from  me.  'Look  at  me  and  answer  me!'  said  1. 
Will  3'on  come  to  my  father's  house?  Will  you  be 
m3-  father's  child!  Will  you  be  the  wife  of  his  son?' 
!She  answered  not  still;  but  her  cheek,  which  she  had 
withdrawn,  as,  in  (he  eagerness  of  mj-  questioning  her, 
mine    had  ^et   nearer  and   nearer  approached  it,  was 
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now  laid  voluntarily  and  confidinnly  upon  my  shoulder. 
—  We  anchored ;  lauded.  I  took  lier  to  my  father's 
house.  He  was  pleased  with  her  the  moment  he 
looked  at  her.    We  -were  married." 

Here  my  fellow  prisoner  paused.  I  marked  that  his 
countenauce  fell.  He  quitted  his  seat,  and  paced  once 
or  twice  up  and  down  *\\e  ward;  his  handkercliief  was 
taken  from  his  pocket  and  apnIiV;d  to  his  eyes;  in 
about  five  minutes  he  returned  and  sat  down  again. 

"I  never  knew  what  happiness  Avas  before,  Sir,"  re- 
sumed he;  "I  shall  never  know  it  again!  (She  made 
me  a  father  and  a  widower  on  one  and  the  same  day! 
It  "was  a  daughter,  Sir,  she  gave  birth  to;  the  image 
of  herself.  I  tried  to  be  both  mother  and  father  to  the 
child,  and  resolved  to  educate  her,  as  I  knew  her  saint- 
ed parent  would  have  done,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
spare  her.  By  the  time  that  she  was  sixteen,  she 
•would  not  have  disgraced  herself  in  a  gentleman's 
drawing  room,  vSir;  no,  nor  in  a  nobleman's  neither. 
As  for  beauty  there  was  not  her  like  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  had  pleut3'  of  sweethearts,  and  eligible  ones 
too;  but  none  that  suited  her  taste.  Among  them  Mas 
a  3'oung  farmer  in  very  substantial  circumstances:  I 
should  not  have  had  any  objection  to  him,  for  my  part ; 
but  though  the  most  forward,  he  was  the  least  wel- 
come of  them  all.  Still  Avould  he  persevere.  Whenever 
she  went  out,  he  was  sure  to  be  beside  her;  and  Avhen 
she  was  at  home,  he  would  take  no  denial;  but  he 
would  see  her  and  sit  with  her.  At  last  his  attentions 
became  so  disagreeable  to  her,  that  she  implored  me 
to  interfere;  and  I  was  obliged  to  forbid  him  the  house, 
and  to  tell  him  that  he  must  discontinue  his  attentions. 
He  received  the  communication  sullenly ,  and  departed, 
muttering  something  to  himself  j  I  cared  little  for  his 
resentment;  I  was  a  hale  fellow  of  forty-five,  and  a 
match  for  a  better  man. 
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"A  month  bad  elapsed  M-i(liout  liis  coming  near  us, 
or  his  offering  to  intrude  upon  my  child  in  her  visits 
to  church  or  market,  as  lie  had  beeu  wont  to  do;  Mhen 
one  morning,  after  .breakfast,  I  was  called  out  to  him. 
'Are  M'e  friends?'  said  he;  'To  be  sure  we  are,'  said 
I,  'unless  you  know  any  reason  to  feel  the  contrary.' 
'None!'  rejoined  he;  'so  give  me  your  hand.'  I  gave 
it,  and  he  shook  it  heartily.  I  told  you  before,  Sir, 
that,  for  my  part,  I  had  no  objection  to  him;  and 
only  consulted  the  wishes  of  my  child.  'I  am  going 
on  a  cruise  to-night ,'  resumed  he ,  '  as  soon  as  the 
bark  gets  afloat,  which  won't  be  till  about  one  o'clock; 
and  I  have  invited  my  friends  to  a  dance  and  supper 
that  we  may  have  a  merry  leave-taking  of  it;  >vill 
you  make  one  among  them?'  added  he.  'With  all  my 
heart ,'  was  m^-  reply.  'And  your  daughter  too ,'  re- 
sumed he,  'will  30U  bring  her  along  with  you?  We 
need  not  be  enemies,  you  know,  because  we  cannot 
be  man  and  wife!'  'Certainly  not,'  said  I;  pleased 
to  see  him  take  it  in  such  good  part.  'We  shall  both 
of  us  wait  upon  3'ou;  come  in  and  ask  her  yourself.' 
As  soon  as  the  dear  girl  knew  that  I  wished  her  to 
go,  she  consented,  and  he  left  us  in  the  highest  good- 
humour. 

"The  party  was  a  very  pleasant  one;  and  I  was 
very  much  satisfied  with  the  young  man's  behaviour, 
for  he  abstained  from  taking  any  particular  notice  of 
my  daughter,  but  merely  showed  her  the  same  civili- 
ties as  the  rest  of  the  female  part  of  the  company  re- 
ceived from  him.  They  danced  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
we  were  called  to  the  room  where  supper  was  laid, 
and  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast.  I  had  scarcely 
been  helped,  when,  looking  around  me,  I  for  the  first 
time  missed  my  child,  and  inquiring  for  her,  was  told 
that  she  had  complained  of  a  head -ache,  and  had  gone 
home.    I  was  rising  to  follow  her,  but  was  held  down 
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in  my  seat  by  two  yoiiug  meu,  friends  of  the  host, 
who  united  their  entreaties  to  his,  that  I  wouhl  not 
throw  a  damp  on  the  part^'  by  Avithdrawiug  from  it 
before  it  broke  up  Slill  I  would  have  gone,  but  the 
voices  of  the  whole  company  declared  against  it,  and  I 
was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  remain  till  the  hour  of 
sailing  arrived,  when  we  all  shook  hands,  and  departed 
to  our  respective  destinations. 

"'They'll  not  sail  to-night,'  said  I,  when  I  got  out. 
'Twas  moonlight;  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  there  was 
every  sign  of  an  approaching  storm.  I  had  tiiree  miles 
to  walk.  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  breeze, 
which  was  light  and  fitful  before,  had  now  conipletely 
lulled,  and  there  was  an  oppressive  heaviness  and 
closeness  in  the  atmosphere.  Not  a  leaf  stirred.  'Twill 
be  on  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  said  I,  'Thej-  have  been 
drinking,  and  may  be  rash  enough  to  put  to  sea;  I'll 
go  back  and  dissuade  them  from  it,' — and  back  I  turned 
to  go.  ^Twas  now  as  dark  as  pitch.  I  could  hardly 
see  the  roadj  yet  such  were  my  apprehensions,  that  I 
quickened  my  pace,  although  at  the  risk  every  moment 
of  falling;  and  at  last  began  to  run.  I  was  now  close 
to  the  sea;  and  I  saw  two  or  three  lights,  which  I 
kne^v  must  belong  to  the  adventurers,  or  to  their  friends 
who  were  seeing  them  off,  or  were  lingering  on  the 
shore  after  their  departure.  I  quickened  my  speed, 
and  reached  the  party. 

"  'Are  they  gone  ? '  said  I ,  as  soon  as  I  came  up. 
'What  brings  you  here?'  was  the  reply.  'Are  they 
gone?'  repeated  I.  'Yes;  they  are  towing  her  out.' 
I  listened  and  heard  the  sound  of  their  oars.  'They 
are  yet  within  hail,'  said  I,  'let  us  call  to  them  to  re- 
turn I  'twill  be  a  storm!'  'Is  that  all?'  remarked  one, 
then  you  may  sjiare  your  pains.  They'll  not  return j  it 
would  not  be  lucky.'  I  recognised  in  the  speaker,  one 
of  the   young   men  who  had   sat  beside  me  at  supper. 
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Scarce  had  the  last  word  falleu  from  his  lips,  when 
there  came  a  flash  of  lightning  so  vivid,  that  the  sea 
to  the  very  horizon  was  perceptible  5  and  there  indeed 
was  tlie  skiff  towing  out,  within  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  A  tremendous  crash  followed,  to  the  long 
reverberations  of  Aviiich  we  listened,  without  one  of 
us  speaking  a  word,  or  even  breathing  audibly, — "Tis 
on!'  at  last  exclaimed  another  of  the  party;  'I  would 
to  heaven  that,  come  what  may,  they  ^vere  safe  on 
shore  again !'  He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  we  were 
enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents !  It  blew 
a  perfect  gale;  and,  but  a  moment  before,  it  had  been 
a  dead  and  sultry  calm.  'They  are  lost!'  exclaimed  I; 
'iuake  use  of  your  lights.  Tliere  are  some  fishermen's 
huts  to  the  right,  within  fifty  jards  of  us — alarm  them, 
and  get  them  to  launch  their  boats !'  It  lightened  again, 
and  the  waves  began  to  break  heavily  upon  the  shore 
— at  the  same  time,  we  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  offing,  — They  were  calling  to  us. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  night,  Sir!  The  wind  blew 
right  upon  the  shore,  and  the  swell  came  in  yvitb  a 
fury  M-hich  made  me  tremble — standing  as  I  was  upon 
the  solid  land.  What  was  to  become  of  the  poor  skiff! 
What  was  a  blank  of  Avood  to  the  surge  that  was 
breaking  over  her.  Fire  and  water  seemed  now  to  be 
contending  for  the  dominion  of  the  firmament,  which 
every  moment  was  in  a  blaze,  while  the  clouds  poured 
upon  us  as  if  we  were  under  a  cataract!  'Twas  a  hid- 
eous night,  Sir — but  the  poor  souls  in  the  skiff! 

"The  rain  suddenly  gave  over,  though  tlie  wind  in- 
creased to  a  hurricane,  and  we  could  see  her  as  clear 
as  if  it  had  been  daylight.  It  was  one  sheet  of  foam 
all  around  her.  They  had  got  her  anchor  out,  and  she 
was  riding  with  her  stern  towards  us.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  her  was  visible;  sometimes  Utte  more  thjtn 
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the  top  of  her  mast,  accofdiugly  as  the  wave  lifted 
her,  or  slie  lay  iu  tlie  trough  of  it;  while  occasioually 
she  would  reel  agaia  as  the  sea  struck  her,  and  broke 
over  her,  sweeping  her  from  stem  to  stern.  'She'll 
never  ride  it  out,'  said  an  old  Manxman  who  stood 
close  to  me,  and  whom,  thougli  he  liad  a  remarkably 
strong  voice,  I  could  hardly  hear,  for  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  and  the  thunder, — and,  I  might  add,  the  Mind, 
which  was  as  loud  as  either,  howling  and  yelling,  as 
if  there  were  ten  millions  of  devils  in  the  air, — 'She'll 
never  ride  it  out!'  After  a  second  or  two— 'I  told 
you  so!'  said  he,  'she's  driving!  the  broadside's  to  the 
sea  and  her  cable's  f/oneP  Such  was  indeed  the  fact. 
Iji  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  took  the  ground, 
and  now  not  a  minute  elapsed  but  the  sea  made  a 
breach  over  her. 

''It  was  out  of  our  power  to  render  any  assistance 
to  the  skiff.  To  launch  a  boat  was  impossible.  She 
would  have  sunk  like  a  cockleshell.  All  we  could  do 
was  to  keep  a  good  look  out  for  any  of  the  people 
who  might  be  washed  on  shore  ,  or  should  attempt  to 
save  themselves  by  s%vimming — to  the  latter,  escape 
was  far  from  impracticable,  as  the  skiff  lay  at  some- 
thing less  than  fifty  paces  from  the  place  where  we 
M'ere  standing. 

"'A  swimmer!'  called  out  one,  to  the  right;  and 
every  one  hastened  to  the  spot  except  me:  I  thought 
I  could  discern  something  dark  floating  towards  me, 
though  occasionally  disappearing — 1  was  right. — It  came 
nearer;  'twas  the  skiff's  boat.  It  struck  the  ground, 
and,  rebounding,  was  carried  out  again  by  the  wave — 
a  second  wave  brought  it  back.  I  made  a  rush ,  and 
flinging  myself  upon  her  bow,  as  she  touched,  secured 
her.  Two  or  three  who  had  observed  me  came  to  my 
aid,  and  having  assisted  me  to  draw  her  up  a  few  pa- 
ces higher  up  the  beach,  left  me  to  join  a  party  who 
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had  discovered  anoHier  man  swimming  for  his  life.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  following  them,  when,  looking  info 
(he  boat,  which  was  half  filled ,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive, in  the  stern  (he  portion  of  a  human  form.  I 
approached  the  object;  'twas  the  head  and  shoulder  of 
a  boy,  the  rest  of  whose  body  was  immersed  in  water. 
I  lifted  him,  and  carried  him  to  a  hut',  which  I  knew 
was  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  off.  Not  a  soul 
was  in  it 5  there  was  neither  a  fire,  nor  a  light!  I 
heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse;  I  hailed  the  rider; 
'twas  a  neighbour,  who  had  heard  of  the  wreck  and 
had  come  to  ascertain  the  issue.  I  begged  him  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  to  lend  me  his  horse  for  an  hour— he 
dismounted.  I  took  his  seat,  and  placing  my  burthen — 
which,  I  found,  still  breathed — before  me,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  I  slopped  before  mj'  own  gate. 

"'Twas  opened  by  one  of  my  labourers,  who  gene- 
rally took  the  charge  of  it  at  night;  and  in  the  ball  I 
found  my  housekeeper  waiting  for  me.  'Take  the 
youngster,'  said  I,  addressing  (he  latter,  'and  lose  not 
a  moment,  but  into  the  blankets  wi(h  him.' 

"'Bless  me,  'tis  a  corpse!'  ejaculated  she,  retreating. 

"  'You'll  make  him  cue,'  said  I,  'if  you  are  not  quick. 
I  tell  you  the  life  is  still  in  him;  \vait  not  to  light  the 
candle," — it  bad  been  blown  out  in  opening  the  door, — • 
'I  see  there  is  a  fire  in  my  room;  put  him  in(o  my 
bed ,  and  make  baste , '  and  then  desiring  the  man  to 
follow  her  and  bring  me  down  a  change  of  clothes,  for  I 
M'as  drenched  to  the  skin,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
strip  myself  before  the  fire,  Miiicb  I  saw  was  blazing. 

"Dry  clothes  >vere  brought ,  and  I  bad  half  shifted 
myself  when  the  housekeeper  came  into  the  kitchen. 

'"How  goes  on  the  lad?'  said  I. 

"'Bravely,'  replied  she,  'he  has  now  got  a  little 
M-avm(h  into  bimj  and  a  drop  of  cordial,  which  I  made 
liim  swallow,  has  been  of  no  small  service  in  restor- 
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ing  him.  He  seems  yet  too  Aveak  to  speak,  though; 
but  I  sliall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  him  wheu 
I  get  a  light.' 

"She  got  a  caudle,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  it, 
when  she  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and 
stopped. 

"'What's  the  matter,'  said  I,  'why  don't  you  light 
the  candle?' 

"'Bless  me!'  cried  she,  'why  what  have  you  done 
with  ray  ^oung  mistress?'  I  stopped  in  my  turn,  as  I 
was  putting  my  arm  into  the  sleeve  of  my  coat. 

"'What  have  I  done  with  3-our  young  mistress!'  said 
I,  repeating  her  words^ — -'She  returned  here  four  hours 
since!'  My  reply  seemed  to  take  away  her  breath; 
and  she  stared  in  my  face  with  an  expression  of  in- 
credulity and  alarm. 

"'What's  the  matter  with  you?'  said  I,  'go  \\p  to 
your  mistress's  room!  — you  will  find  she  is  in  bed! 
You  were  out  when  she  came  home — or  asleep — and 
did  not  see  her.' 

"'She  has  not  come  home,'  said  she,  'since  she  left 
home  along  with  jou  in  the  evening;  and  as  for  her 
room,  it  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  I  was  in  it, 
and  her  bed  was  as  empty  as  Miieu  it  was  made  iu 
the  morning!' 

"Her  answer  took  away  my  breath.  I  snatched  the 
candle  out  of  her  hand,  lighted  it,  ascended  to  my 
daughter's  chamber,  and  found  it  indeed  empty.  I  rushed 
down  stairs,  calling  to  the  man,  as  I  descended,  to 
saddle  my  horse  in  an  instant;  I  put  on  my  coat  ,  and 
then  ran  up  to  my  own  room  for  my  pistols,  which 
hung  over  the  fire-place,  and  descended  again ,  passing 
the  housekeeper,  who  had  followed  in  a  state  of  terror 
and  amazement.  'Father!'  faintly  uttered  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house:  I 
looked  back,  and  saw  the  housekeeper  standing  upon 
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the  stairs  witli  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  face  as 
pale  as  ashes. 

'"What's  that?'  said  I. 

'"Heaven  have  mercy  on  iisl'  ejaculated  the  old 
woman. 

"'Father,'  again  cried  the  same  feeble  and  plaintive 
voice. 

"'Merciful  Providence!'  exclaimed  I,  ^'tis  the  voice 
of  my  child.' 

'"It  is,'  faltered  out  the  housekeeper,  dropping  upon 
her  knees,  and  shaking  from  Lead  to  foot.  A  third 
time  was  the  word  repeated.  The  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  my  own  room,  —  a  thought  struck  me.  I 
sprang  up  the  stairs,  entered  the  apartment,  approached 
the  bed  where  I  had  ordered  the  stripling  to  be  laid, 
and  sunk  upon  tlie  neck  of  my  daughter,  who,  half  sit- 
ting up,  was  extending  her  arms  towards  me. 

"  'My  guileless,  open-hearted  child,  had  been  induced, 
Sir,  by  the  young  man's  sister,  to  attire  hei'self  in  boj^'-s 
clothes,  and  to  accomi)auy  hev  in  a  walk,  to  play  a 
trick,  as  she  said,  upon  a  young  female  neighbour,  Avho 
had  refused  to  come  to  tlie  dance.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  from  the  house,  when  the  brother  and  the 
two  young  men  I  spoke  of,  overtook  them ,  and  my 
child  was  hurried  on  board  the  skiff;  an  outrage  which 
the  disguise  she  had  unsuspectingly  assumed,  enabled 
them  to  perpetrate  with  the  greater  security.  Strange 
to  say,  Sir,  not  one  of  the  party  was  drowned,  and 
the  bark  herself  received  so  little  injury  that,  after  a 
couple  of  days,  she  was  afloat  again,  and  at  sea. 

"Yoii  will  wonder  how  my  child  came  ashore  alone 
in  the  boat.  She  told  me,  Sir,  that  tiie  young  jnan  had 
dropped  her  into  it,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  follow- 
ing, when  the  painter— the  small  rope  they  attach  her 
by  at  tlie  bow — by  some  means  or  another  slipped,  and 
the  boat   drifted  from  the  skiff.     I  must  not  tbrget  to 
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tell  3'ou  that,  what  with  terror  and  cold,  she  fainted, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  means  of  saving  her  life,  for 
she  lay  like  so  much  ballast  in  the  bottom,  which  pre- 
vented (he  boat  from  upsetting. 

"I  would  have  punished  the  young  man.  Sir,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  persuasions  of  some  friends  whom  I 
consulted ;  and  Avho  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  matter  rest;  but  I  gained  little  hy  my  forbearance, 
as  you  shall  see. 

"About  three  months  after  this  affair,  I  was  surprised 
one  morning  at  seeing  a  party  of  military  enter  my 
yard,  with  an  excise  officer  at  their  head.  I  inquired 
the  cause,  and  to  my  astonishment  was  told  that  they 
had  come  to  search  for  part  of  a  cargo  of  smuggled 
spirits ,  which  they  had  been  informed  was  secreted 
somewhere  about  my  premises.  I  mentioned  to  you. 
Sir,  that  I  liad  not  been  always  very  scrupulous  about 
such  matters;  but  now,  however,  I  was  conscious  of 
being  perfectly'  iiiuoceut,  and  I  told  them  they  were 
welcome  to  look  wherever  they  pleased.  They  exa- 
mined one  place  and  another,  without  finding  anything. 
At  last  the  officer  of  excise  desired  me  to  show  him 
m3'  stables;  and  thither  I  at  once  conducted  him;  when, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
kegs  Avere  found,  concealed  under  the  straw,  and  in 
the  hay-loft.  It  was  the  work  of  an  enemy.  Sir;  but 
what  mattered  that;  I  must  go  to  prison  and  take  my 
trial.  I  did  so,  and  was  cast  in  so  heavy  a  penalty, 
that  if  I  am  kept  here  till  I  pay  it,  instead  of  walking 
out  of  the  gate,  I  shall  be  carried  out  of  it.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  is  now  undergoing  an  investigation. 
Some  facts  have  come  out  which  bring  the  transaction 
home  to  the  young  man  whom  my  lenity  preserved, 
perhaps,  from  a  heavier  punishment,  than  what  has 
been  awarded  to  me;  and  I  have  petitioned,  and  my 
case  has  been  taken    into  cousideratiou.    Xor  should  I 
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be  surprised,''  added  he,  "if  I  should  yet  be  present  at 
my  daughter's  Mcddiug:  whose  cousin,  I  am  iucliued 
to  think,  has  at  last  made  an  impression  upon  her 
lieart,  as  for  the  last  six  months  she  is  a  totallj'  al- 
tered girl,  and  exhibits  all  those  symptoms  which  young 
women  usually  do  when  they  fall  in  love.  He  is  a 
fine  young  fellow,  Sir,  and  alwaj-s  seemed  to  have  a 
liking  for  her,  though  they  >vere  never  very  intimate 
(ill  last  Midsummer,  M'hen  she  happened  to  be  thrown 
from  her  horse  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Avliere  we  were 
stopping  on  a  visit  with  her  father,  and  the  young  man 
found  her  and  conducted  her  home." 

At  the  last  sentence,  I  sprang  upon  my  feet.  He 
looked  in  my  face,  and  smiling,  "I  see,  Sir,  that  I 
have  tired  you,"  said  he,  "and  I  don't  wonder  at  it; 
for  I  must  needs  confess  that  the  story  is  a  long 
one." 

Upon  this  he  left  me,  and  went  down  to  the  court 
of  the  prison. 

"So  then,"  said  I  to  m^'self,  "'tis  all  over;  and  that 
was  her  future  husband  whom  I  saw  beside  her."  In- 
deed I  now  perfectly  well  recollected  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  identical  young  man  ■«hom  I  met  on 
horseback,  as  I  was  hastening  to  (he  village  for  the 
doctor,  and  instructed  Avhere  he  should  find  the  sweet 
girl  who  Mas  destined  to  be  his;  but  whom,  if  I  had 
possessed  the  fortune  of  a  priuce,  I  would  have  gladly 
made  my  own. 

Things  take  their  aspect  fi-oni  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  we  view  them.  Sunshine  and 
verdure  are  beautiful,  but  the  heart  that  is  comfortless 
from  bereavement  turns  from  them  to  languish  after 
barrenness  and  gloom.  Bondage  was  pleasant  to  me 
now;  I  loved  to  survey  the  walls  of  my  prison  and 
contemplate  their  thickness;  the  trellis  of  the  most 
beautiful  arbour  I  had   ever  sat   in,   was  not  half  so 
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grateful   to  my   e^e  as   the  iron   Iat(ice-work,  whicb, 
but   an  hour  ago,  I  fancied  I  was  Mreuching  from  its 
place.     I  hugged  myself  in  the  idea  that   out   of  all  my 
friends  and  acquaintance,    there  ^vas  but  one  wlio  was 
aware   of  uiy  present  abode,  and  I  devoutly  wished 
that  he  also  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,   that  I 
might  be   all  alone.      I   smiled  at  the    thought   that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  extricate  myself  from  my  strait, 
but  that  I  should  rot  where  I  was,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  body  that  cared  for  me,  when  my   means 
of  subsistence  would  fail   me,   and   I  should   lie  down 
and  starve,  and  die!      Three  days  passed  without  my 
swallowing  as   much  in   the  whole    of  that   time,    as 
would  have  made  a  substantial  meal  f8r  a  hearty  man. 
Nor  >30uld  I  sleep  at  night,  although  I  tried.    My  looks 
were  the  comment  of  the  prison  j  some  stared  at  them, 
some  ventured  to  rally  me  upon  them,  and  indeed  they 
must  have  been  haggard  enough.      My  fellow  prisoner 
(I  call  him  so  by  eminence)  discovered  the  greatest  con- 
cern af  them,  and  repeatedly  pressed  me   to  communi- 
cate  to   him    the   cause  of  my  wretchedness  ^    but  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world ,   of  whom 
I  should  have  made  a  confident  in   the   affair.      Yet  no- 
thing could    exceed  the   interest  which  he  appeared  to 
take  in  me  5  indeed  he  went  one  day    so   far  as  to  tell 
me,   that  if  the  fine   which   be  was  adjudged    to  pay 
should  be  remitted,  he  would  gladly  stand  in  the  shoes 
of  my  creditor,  provided  I  would  allow  him    to   do  so. 

On  the  fourth  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  enjoyed  an 
hour  of  forgetfulness.  I  fell  asleep  in  tiie  day  ward, 
about  noon,  leaning  with  my  arms  upon  the  table. 
They  awakened  me  for  dinner,  upon  sitting  down  to 
which  I  missed  my  fellow  prisoner,  and  inquired  for 
him. 

"He  is  out,"  said  our  host,  "the  prayer  of  his  peti- 
tions has  been  granted.     The  offence   has  been   (raced 
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to  the  right  door,  and  (he  rascal  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  imprisonment  is  likely  to  take  his  place 
in  a  day  or  two." 

Pleased  as  I  certaijily  was  at  the  worthy  man's  en- 
largement, I  felt  mortified  at  the  thought  of  his  depart- 
ing M'ithout  bidding  me  good-by.  "I  wish ,"  said  I, 
"we  had  shaken  hands  before  he  went." 

"He  would  not  allow  you  to  be  disturbed,"  was  the 
reply,  "although  his  daughter  and  her  sweetheart  pro- 
posed it.  'Xo,^  said  he,  'the  young  gentleman  has  not 
closed  his  eyes  for  these  three  nights,  and  I  can  re- 
turn and  see  him.'" 

His  daughter  had  been  there!  you  may  guess  the  tu- 
mult of  my  heart.    "How  long  ago?"  inquired  I. 

"Hardly  a  quarter  of  au  hour  before  I  w^aked  you," 
said  my  host,  "and  they  came  for  him  shortly  after 
you  fell  asleep.  I  think  the  young  woman  knows  you," 
continued  he,  "for  she  i*emarked  you  almost  as  soon 
as  she  came  in^  and  pointed  you  out  to  her  friend; 
and  he  and  she  sat  down  opposite  to  -you  at  the  table, 
while  her  father  was  settling  the  fees,  and  were  occu- 
pied the  wliole  time  in  looking  at  jou  and  whispering. 
She  afterwards  whispered  something  about  you  to  her 
father;  but,  as  I  said  before,  he  refused  to  disturb  you, 
and  they  all  left  the  prison  together." 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  had  not  fallen 
nsleep!  Yet  of  what  consequence  was  it?  she  was  lost 
to  me!  I  pushed  my  plate  from  before  me — I  could 
not  eat.  I  withdrew  to  a  solitary  corner  of  the  M'ard, 
and  threw  myself  upon  a  form;  and  remained  there 
for  considerably  upwards  of  an  hour,  without  once  al- 
tering my  position.  From  repeated  rebuffs,  the  fee- 
blest at  last  make  up  their  minds  to  disappointment; 
fortune  seemed  determined  to  make  nothing  but  sport 
of  me,  and  now  slie  was  welcome  to  go  on.  I  could 
join  in  the  laugh  myself)  and  I  did  join  in  it,    and 
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laughed  at  the  bitterest  miscarriage,  as  1  thought,  of  my 
life;  aud  I  laughed  aloud,  so  that  several  of  the  iiima- 
ter  of  the  ward  approached  me,  aud  slared  atmeasiftliey 
thouglit  me  mad.  I  enjoyed  their  amazement,  and, 
starting  up,  inquired  of  them  if  they  had  never  seen  a 
man  in  a  merr^^  vein  before;  and  telling  them  that  (hey 
were  dull  souls  not  to  laugh  along  with  me,  but  that 
I  should  find  a  way  to  make  them  livelier,  called  for 
the  attendant  of  the  Avard  (a  poor  debtor  who  subsis- 
ted by  waiting  upon  the  rest,)  and  desired  him  to 
bring  a  tankard  for  every  one  of  them,  and  that  I 
would  stand  the  treat. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  ranged  round  tlie  tables, 
and  every  man  provided.  As  master  of  the  feast,  I 
sat  at  the  head  one.  Not  an  eye  around  me  but  was 
sparkling,  and  mine,  I  question  not,  was  in  a  blaze.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  standing  up  and  giving  a  toast, 
the  prelude  to  an  evening  of  dissipation ,  when  my 
name  was  called  out,  and  upon  answering,  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  tlie  gate,  wlio  wanted 
to  speak  with  me  immediately. 

Excusing  mj'self  to  my  guests,  I  descended  to  the 
turnkey's  room.  There  was  my  friendly  adversary, 
the  solicitor,  Avaiting  for  me.  For  the  first  time  from 
my  entering  (he  prison,  I  felt  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and 
it  was  at  seeing  him.  By  a  motion  of  his  hand  he 
prevented  me  from  speaking.  "Here  is  jour  discharge," 
said  he,  putting  a  paper  into  my  hand,  "lose  no  time 
in  quitting  this.  Go  home,  get  early  to  bed  and  recruit 
yourself;  and  be  with  me  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Aud  dress  yourself,"  added  he;  "I  have  stumbled 
upon  a  friend  or  two  who  can  be  of  service  to  you, 
and  who  are  to  meet  you  at  breakfast." 

I  was  going  to  say  something  in  acknowledgment, 
or  to  ask  for  an  explanation — I  know  not  which — but 
he  stopped  me   again.     "Not  a  word,   I  entreat  you, 
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Sir,"  interposed  he;  "I  cannot  stay  another  moment. 
Mind,  nine  o'clock  to-morrow;"'  and  hardly  allowing 
me  to  shake  his  hand,  he  was  gone. 

Next  morning  I  opened  my  e^es  in  my  o^ati  bed.  1 
believe  I  had  slept  ten  hours  without  waking.  I  was 
dressed  by  half-past  eight,  and  at  nine  precisely  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  solicitor. 

'Twas  opened  by  a  ^ouug  woman  who  was  evidently 
attired  for  the  reception  of  company.  She  was  dressed 
in  Mhite,  and  wore  a  wliite  favour  in  her  cap.  She 
coloured  when  I  asked  her  if  her  master  was  with- 
in, and,  replying  in  the  affirmative,  showed  me  into 
the  parlour,  where  I  found  the  worth3'  man  alone. 

"That's  right,"  said  he,  instantly  rising  up  and  ac- 
costing me,  "I  see  you  have  attended  to  m3-  directions. 
You  look  as  if  \ou  had  slept,  and  you  are  dressed  as 
if  3'ou  were  coming  to  a  wedding — and  3'ou  are  come 
to  one,"  added  he.  "Sit  down."  I  took  a  chair,  and 
he  came  and  occupied  the  one  beside  me. 

"My  dear  Mr. "  said  1 

"I  know  what  you  are  about,"  interposed  he;  "3'OU 
ax*e  going  to  thank  me  for  jour  release.  It  is  not  I  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  it;  I  wish  it  were— that 
is,  I  wish  I  were  a  richer  man,  Sir;  for  had  I  been 
so,  I  should  have  cancelled  mj-  client's  bill  mjself, 
sooner  than  have  drawn  out  a  writ  against  you — but 
no  matter.  The  man,  Sir,  who  has  done  his  duty,  was 
confined  in  prison  along  with  you — I  see  you  are 
aware  whom  I  mean.  He  was  enlarged  yesterday,  and 
he  had  not  obtained  his  liberation  more  than  half  an 
hour,  before  he  set  about  accomplishing  yours.  I  hap- 
pened, singularly'  enough,  to  be  his  agent,  and  he  em- 
ployed me  to  transact  the  business  for  him.  He  took 
a  liking  to  30U  before  he  knew  an^-  thing  about  30UJ 
he  has  learned  recently  that  you  once  rendered  an  es- 
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seutial  service  <o  his  daughter;  he  wished  to  testify  his 
gratitude,  by  rendering  one  to  3011,  and,  as  his  daughter 
is  to  be  married  this  morning,  both  he  and  she  are 
particularly  anxious  that  30U  should  honour  them  by 
your  coHipanj'  iu  church.'' 

I  can  compare  my  sensations  at  that  moment  to  no- 
thing except  M'hat  I  should  conceive  to  be  those  of  a 
man  Mho  has  been  struck  by  lightning;  I  had  neither 
the  power  of  moving  nor  of  speaking — my  sight  almost 
vanished  from  me! — but  to  what  can  I  compare  them 
Avhen  the  door  opened,  and  my  fellow  prisoner  entered 
the  room,  followed  by  his  lovely  daughter,  all  iu  bri- 
dal white,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  cousin, 
who  was  likewise  attired  for  the  altar! 

"Your  hand ,  my  fellow  prisoner ,"  cried  the  first. 
"All  along  I  had  resolved  that,  should  I  obtain  my  li- 
berty, you  should  not  remain  in  the  cage  behind  me; 
I  little  knew  till  yesterday,  however,  what  cause  I 
had  to  like  30H,  or  what  an  honest  3'oung  fellow  ^ou 
were.  But  we  breakfast  at  nine,  and  have  a  little  bu- 
siness to  do  before  that.  I  see  the  glass  coach  is  at 
the  door,  so  hand  my  daughter  into  it,  and  we'll  fol- 
low 3'ou." 

Upon  this  the  young  man  disengaged  his  cousin's 
arm  fx'om  his  to  let  me  take  her  hand,  which,  after 
standing  a  moment  or  two  like  a  statue,  I  mechanically 
did,  and  led  her  to  the  coach,  drawing  back  when  she 
had  got  in,  to  allow  the  others  to  follow  her. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  my  fellow  prisoner,  "jump  in, 
and  sit  doMn  beside  her."  I  did  so,  and  they  followed 
me.  O  what  I  felt!  heart,  intellect,  sense,  every  thing 
seemed  benumbed!  I  knew  not  what  was  done  or 
said.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  vehicle  had  stopped, 
and  that  the  door  had  been  opened ,  till  the  voice  of 
my   companion  in  durance  startled  me  by  inquiring  if 
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I  would  not  hand  the  bride  out  of  the  coach.  I  did  so, 
and  let  go  her  hand. 

*'And  now  hand  her  into  the  church,"  said  he.  I 
obeyed  with  an  alacrity  which  till  now  I  was  not 
able  to  command.  I  felt  a  movement  of  awakening 
impatience  within  me,  at  the  strain  upon  ■which  my 
feelings  had  been  kept.  I  handed  her  into  the  church, 
followed  close  by  her  father,  her  cousin,  and  the  soli- 
citor; and  as  soon  as  we  had  entered, — "Now  let  the 
bridegroom  take  her  baud!"  said  I,  turning  upon  them, 
"Let  him  take  the  owner  of  that  hand !  Ask  me  to  do 
no  more!  Require  me  to  go  no  further!  Accompaiij^ 
her  to  the  altar  I  caunot,  unless  it  Avere  the  altar  of  sa- 
crifice, and  3'ou  would  immolate  me  there  before  she 
became  a  wife!  Let  the  bridegroom  take  her  and  wed 
her,  but  let  not  me  be  by!" 

*'Let  the  bridegroom  take  her!"  echoed  the  father; 
"why  the  bridegroom  has  her.  You  are  the  bride- 
groom !" 

I  must  stop.  You  may  conceive  what  followed,  but  I 
am  totally  incompetent  to  describe  it.  I  see  the  tender 
creature  standing  before  me  when  I  turned  towards 
her;  her  e^es  cast  down,  and  her  cheeks  in  a  blaze  of 
blushes. 

She  had  felt  interested  for  me  from  the  da^'  she  sat 
beside  me  in  church;  she  had  loved  me  from  that  of 
the  accident.  She  had  confided  her  passion  for  me  to 
her  cousin,  whence  their  closer  intimacy,  which  led  her 
father  to  conclude  that  his  nephew  and  she  were  at- 
tached to  one  another.  She  had  come  to  town  upon  her 
father's  business,  had  been  persuaded  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  and  had  fainted  upon  discovering  me,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  displeasure  which  my  standing  up  in 
the  pit  had  excited.  She  had  immediately  recognised 
me  in  the  prison,  and  upon  leaving  it  \vilh   her  fsttiicr. 
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had  disclosed  the  state  of  her  heart  to  him.  He  hap- 
pened to  have  employed  the  very  same  solicitor  that 
had  acted  so  honourable  a  part  towards  me,  and  whom 
he  charged  with  the  effecting  of  my  liberation.  From 
him  he  learned  the  state  of  my  affections,  and  both  to- 
gether planned  the  little  drama  that  involved  the  most 
painful  passage  of  my  life,  but  led  to  the  brightest,  the 
happiest,  the  most  lasting! 


THE  SHIPWRECK, 

A     STORV     BV    n.     1.     NOTT. 


Mv  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow.  His  fortune  merely  enabled  him  to 
live  in  comfort ,  and  to  educate  his  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  substantially,  and  with  some  degree  even  of 
accomplishment.  He  frequently  told  us  that  he  would 
educate  us  the  best  he  could,  but  that  we  must  expect 
nothing  more.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  good  oppor- 
tunity occurring,  I  was  placed  as  a  clerk  and  book- 
keeper with  a  mercer)  but  this  person  in  the  course 
of  three  years  afterwards  obliged  to  wind  up  his  af- 
fairs, and  I  was  turned  adrift  on  the  world.  I  returned 
once  more  to  my  parents.  However,  I  did  not  remain 
long  a  dependent  upon  them. 

A  sea  captain  of  our  acquaintance  hearing  my  situ- 
ation alluded  to  while  he  was  Mith  the  family  one 
evening,  said,  in  a  jocular  tone,  "Well,  Allan,  how 
would  3'ou  like  a  trip  with  me  to  the  United  States?'' 
"I  would  be  deligtlied  Avith  it,"  I  replied.  "Would 
you,  indeed  I  You  have  only  to  get  read3',  then;  for 
I  shall  be  off  for  New  York  next  week."  "if  my  pa- 
rents consent,  my  preparations  are  soon  made."  After 
some  'demur,  and  a  short  delay  of  a  day  or  tM'o,  their 
consent  Avas  procured;  and  in  due  time  I  found  myself 
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OD  the  deck  of  my  friend  tlie  captaiu's  vessel,  lying  at 
Greeuock  ready  for  piittiug  to  sea. 

Our  ship  was  soou  under  sail ,  and  witli  a  brisk 
breeze  on  the  quarter  we  moved  rapidly  down  the 
Clyde.  The  captain  advised  nie  to  remain  on  deck  in 
order  to  dispel  sea-sickness,  thoii«;U  I  feel  aware  that 
be  thought  the  company  and  succession  of  new  objects 
M'ould  dissipate  my  melancholy-.  We  bad  about  a  do- 
zen cabin  passengers ,  and  not  less  than  sixty  in  the 
steerage ;  the  latter  mostly  poor  people  from  the  High- 
lands, and  some  weavers  out  of  employment  from 
Paisley  and  Renfrew. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  an  English  man  and 
woman  that  remained  apart  from  the  rest.  The  hus- 
band leaned  against  the  bulwarks  near  the  forecastle, 
his  cheek  pale,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  lips  compressed, 
and  a  hand  pressed  hard  on  his  brow.  The  wife  was 
seated,  clasping  in  her  arms  a  little  daughter  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  wept  not  aloud,  but  the  large  tears 
coursed  down  her  face,  while  her  bosom  swelled  as 
if  her  heart  \\OHld  burst.  She  seemed  to  turn  aside, 
as  if  she  Misbed  not  to  show  the  grief  she  could  not 
repress.  I  had  noticed  her  at  intervals  for  more  than 
two  hours.  All  the  others  had  gained  some  degree  of 
composure;  but  if  she  was  tranquil  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, it  was  only  to  renew  her  weeping  more  bitterly. 
The  daughter  seemed  not  to  comprehend  her  mother's 
grief j  jet  seeing  that  she  was  unbappy,  the  little 
thing  kissed  her  repeatedly,  eitiaiming ,  "Don't  cry, 
mother;  dear  mother,  don't  cry,"  in  most  plaintive 
tones.  All  that  I  could  learn  of  the  family  was,  that 
it  was  called  Campbell,  and  had  known  better  days. 

The  vessel  passed  rapidly  the  verdant  vales  and 
lofty  hills  of  Bute  and  Arran,  the  craig  of  Ailsa,  and 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Mull  of  Cantire;  and  the  Paps 
of  Jura  were  just  appearing  as  night  closed  in.    The 
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next  day  we  passed  (he  north  of  Irolaud,  and  the  land 
disappeared.  I  was  so  sea -sick  that  it  was  not  until 
the  third  day  that  I  could  go  on  deck  with  coiulbrt.  I 
Mas  delighted  with  the  broad  expanse  of  the  deepbhie 
ocean  and  its  thousand  waves,  capped  with  fleecy  white. 
My  companions  were  in  every  respect  agreeable. 
According  to  established  usage,  there  is  no  intermingling 
between  the  cabin  passengers  and  the  lowly  occupants 
of  the  steerage.  Indeed,  the  captain,  who  took  some 
authority  over  nie,  gave  me  distinctl3'  to  understand 
that  any  intercourse  Mith  them  would  be  improper.  I 
could  not  forbear,  however,  attempting  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  family  I  have  before  allu- 
ded to;  but  both  husband  and  wife  repelled  my  advan- 
ces, as  if  they  wished  not  to  have  their  situation  pried 
into.  Nevertheless,  they  behaved  with  great  politeness, 
and  among  other  things  lent  me  several  books.  The 
daughter  was  more  sociable.  Missing  the  occupations 
and  variety  so  necessary  to  children ,  she  seemed  de- 
lighted whenever  I  came  near  her.  Probably  the  pa- 
rents were  pleased  that  the  poor  child  found  amuse- 
ment in  any  way;  for  they  did  not  check  her  familia- 
rity, and  very  soon  she  passed  the  greater  part  of 
every  day  with  me.  At  first,  the  captain  looked  gruft"; 
but  seeing  that  little  Catharine  was  a  general  favour- 
ite, he  soon  became  as  fond  of  her  as  the  rest.  Her 
beauty  alone  might  have  softened  any  one.  Her  fore- 
head was  high  and  polished,  her  mouth  well  formed 
and  set  off  with  pearly  teeth,  and  her  face  a  graceful 
oval.  Her  complexion  was  clear  brunette,  with  not  a 
high,  though  healtly,  colour.  Her  silky  hair  and  eyes 
at  first  seemed  black,  but  Mere  in  truth  very  dark- 
brown;  though  the  long  jetty  lashes  that  .shaded  the 
latter  gave  them  alternately  the  softness  of  the  gazelle 
and  keenness  of  the  ea^le.  She  Mas  small  for  her 
agCj  but,  as  is  not  luicummon  in  such  cases,  was  pre- 
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cocions  to  a  wonderful  degree.  So  ready  was  Iier  wit, 
so  pertinent  and  original  her  observaiions,  that  the 
whole  of  the  cabin  passengers  were  often,  at  the  same 
time,  putting  questions  or  listening  to  her  remarks 

We  had  been  out  ten  days  when  a  storm  sprung  up 
so  violent,  that  for  three  days  the  dead-lights  were  in, 
and  the  hatches  closed  down.  My  sea-sickness  re- 
turning, I  kept  my  bed  tlie  whole  time.  One  uiglit  the 
wind  lulled,  and  I  slept  soundly.  I  arose  early  in  the 
morning  to  go  on  deck  and  take  a  walk,  as  was  my 
dailj'  habit  in  good  weather.  The  sailors  Avere  pump- 
ing out  the  ship ;  as  the  tightest  vessel  leaks  a  little, 
and  many  people  even  assert  that  this  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  sweet.  It  struck  me  that  the  water  drawn 
out  was  not  so  offensive  as  bilge  ^vater  generally  is. 
After  the  pumping  had  continued  much  longer  than 
usual,  the  captain  ordered  the  well  to  be  sounded. 

"Well,  captain,''  gaily  asked  a  passenger,  "have  you 
water  enough  in  the  hold?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  captain,  turning  pale  "more 
than  enough — there  is  four  feet." 

"For  any  sake,  put  into  the  next  port !" 

"And  that  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  off!"' 

This  dismal  news  spread  immediately,  and  in  a  (ew 
moments  the  affrighfed  passengers,  men  and  women, 
were  on  deck,  crowding  round  the  captain,  and  asking 
a  hundred  hurried  questions. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  "you  must  prepare  for  the 
worst.  Our  only  hope  is  in  keeping  the  pumps  acti- 
vely going  .  and  every  one  must  take  his  turn ;  mean- 
while, I  hope  we  may  at  all  events  fall  in  with  a  ship." 
The  request  was  readily  agreed  to,  as  he  himself  set 
the  example,  and  laboured  harder  than  a  common 
sailor.  Our  ship  was  loaded  with  dry  goods ,  and  the 
hold  filled  with  coal  and  iron-castings,  which  last,  ac- 
cording to  many,   created    the  leakj    but  it  was  more 
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probably  occasioned  by  the  straining  of  tlie  seams  in 
tiie  late  strom.  Tlie  water  still  gaining,  tlie  hatches 
were  ordered  to  be  opened,  and  the  cargo  thrown 
overboard,  in  order  to  ligliten  the  vessel.  You  may 
readily  conceive  that  I  fplt  some  unpleasant  emotions 
in  consigning  my  little  all  to  the  deep;  though  they 
were  soon  stilled  by  the  rapid  approach  of  danger. 

Tlie  long-boat  was  now  cleared,  and  preparation 
made  for  rigging  her.  As  soon  as  this  was  observed, 
all  commenced  bringing  their  effects  above ,  until  the 
deck  was  strewed  with  bundles,  trunks,  chests,  boxes, 
clothes-bags,  and  even  bird-cages.  Indeed  there  was 
luggage  enough  to  have  freighted  a  tolerable  schooner. 
What  between  pumping  and  lightening  the  ship ,  we 
had  toiled^  from  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
with  only  hurried  mouthfuls  of  food.  While  Avorking 
at  the  pump,  the  captain  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice, 
"Put  your  money  and  your  watch  in  your  pocket  im- 
mediately." I  ran  down  to  do  so ,  and  found  to  my 
horror  that  the  water  covered  the  cabin  floor.  I  re- 
sumed my  place  at  the  pump,  which  choked  at  every 
instant  from  the  coal  in  the  hold  getting  into  the 
sucker,  and  at  last  could  not  be  worked  at  all.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  iron  piston  of  the  other  pump 
snapped  in  two.  The  captain  immediately  had  a  tackle 
rigged  from  the  yard,  and  a  ten-gallon  cask  attached 
to  a  rope,  by  M'hich  we  drew  water  from  the  hold  as 
with  a  bucket  from  a  well.  This  Avas  indeed  like  bal- 
ing out  with  a  thimble.  It  was  evident  that  the  water 
was  gaining  in  spite  of  our  exertions. 

Tlie  captain  placed  all  the  steerage  passengers  at 
different  jobs,  as  if  there  was  no  immediate  danger. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  I  noticed  him  whispering 
to  each  of  the  cabin  passengers  in  succession.  Most 
of  the  sailors  collected  together  in  one  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  exhibited  that  kind  of  composure  mingled  with 
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alacrily  that  alwaj-s  marks  tliem  in  immiueut  pei-il. 
The  captain,  passing  close  to  me,  said,  "Follow,  and 
keep  near  me."  Hardly  had  we  gained  the  leeward, 
when  the  long-boat  was  suddenly  lo\vered,  and  brought 
alongside.  The  cabin  passengers  and  sailors  in  a  body 
quickly  clanj)ered  down  the  ladder,  while  there  was 
a  scream  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  a  general 
rush.  "Push  on,"  shouted  the  captain  to  me.  At  that 
instant  I  saw  the  English  couple  and  their  little  daugh- 
ter, and  paused  as  I  was  standing  on  the  ladder.  The 
few  remaining  sailors  jumped  into  the  jolly-boat,  which 
was  soon  swamped,  and  three  men  drowned  Avithin 
some  yards  of  us. 

The  long-boat  was  attached  to  the  ship  by  a  long 
rope,  or  painter,  in  sea-phrase,  and  those  left  on  board 
made  several  attempts  to  draw  us  up  to  them.  The 
captain,  however,  assured  them  he  would  remain  near 
the  vessel  to  the  last  moment,  and  render  every  assist- 
ance in  his  poAver,  but  would  put  off  instantly  to  sea 
in  case  they  did  not  comply  in  all  respects  with  his 
orders.  A  pretty  rough  sea  Avas  running,  and  from 
the  blackness  of  the  gathering  clouds,  we  had  good 
reason  to  anticipate  a  storm.  I  seriously  doubted 
whether  I  would  not  have  done  better  to  have  remained 
on  board  of  the  ship,  which  still  floated  bravely,  than 
have  trusted  my  life  to  a  frail  long-boat,  loaded  until 
the  gunwales  were  scarcely  above  water.  We  had 
all  been  wearied  out  with  constant  labour,  and  the 
complaint  of  excessive  thirst  became  general.  On  open- 
ing our  only  cask,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  hurry 
we  had  taken  brandy  instead  of  water.  What  was  to 
be  done  in  this  dilemma?  The  Englishman,  Campbell, 
overhear!  us,  for  we  were  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
off,  and,  going  below,  soon  returned  with  a  small  keg, 
which  he  threw  over  to  us.  From  this  slender  store 
a  mouthful,  and  scarcely  more,  was  distributed  to  each 
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person.  As  the  sea  Imd  become  more  calm,  and  the 
ship  swam  well,  instantaneous  danger  was  not  feared; 
yet  every  eye  was  frequently  fixed  on  the  horizon,  in 
hope  of  espj'ing  a  sail. 

The  moment  the  long-boat  had  left  the  ship,  the 
steward,  black  cook,  and  several  hardened  fellows, 
broke  open  the  lockers,  and  got  ont  the  liquors,  which 
they  freely  distributed.  Madeira,  Champagne,  and  rich 
Boordeaux  cordials ,  laid  in  for  the  cabin  passengers, 
were  drunk  in  reckless  profusion.  A  number  of  men 
w^ere  soon  intoxicated,  and  by  their  hallooing,  shout- 
ing, and  singing,  rendered  the  scene  more  awful. 

During  the  day  I  had  been  too  nuich  engaged  in 
pumping  and  working  to  think  of  other  matters.  As 
soon  as  I  was  in  the  boat,  I  remembered  Catharine 
Campbell,  and  entreated  the  captain  to  take  her  aboard. 
*'Thank  your  stars  jou  are  safe  yourself.  Do  you 
think  the  parents  would  be  separated  from  their  only 
child? — and  besides,  there  is  no  place  for  another,  were 
it  a  cat."  Several  times  the  little  thing  had  been  to 
the  vessel's  side,  and  cried,  stretching  out  her  arms, 
"Do  take  me  %vith  j'ou!  do  take  me,  and  father,  and 
mother!"  No  one  answered,  and  at  last  I  turned  my 
head,  to  avoid  seeing  suffering  what  I  could  not  i-elieve. 

As  night  approached,  the  captain  ordered  the  painter 
to  be  lengthened,  and  a  man  with  an  axe  to  stand  at 
the  bow,  ready  to  cut  away  in  case  the  ship  should 
founder.  The  weather  was  pretty  calm,  and  wearied 
as  I  was,  I  could  have  slept  anywhere,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cold,  which  M'as  doubly  felt  in  our  state  of 
exhaustion.  It  was  as  much  as  we  could  do,  by  press- 
ing close  together,  to  keep  a  little  heat  iu  our  bodies. 
During  the  livelong  night,  shouting,  dancing,  singing, 
profane  swearing,  peals  of  drunken  laughter,  intermixed 
with  quarrelling  and  fighting,  were  heard  from  the 
leaking  vessel. 
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A  little  after  da3bre!ik  the  wiue  died  away  to  dead 
caliu.  The  bosom  of  the  vast  circle  of  clear  azure 
water  was  smooth  as  polished  ci'ystal,  aud  geully  rose, 
dying  away  in  long  nndiilations.  The  shades  of  uiglit 
still  mingled  with  tiie  dawn  in  the  west;  but  eastward, 
a  bright  pearly  hue,  intermingled  with  rosy  light,  tinged 
the  fleecy  clouds,  and  was  reflected  on  the  broad  mir- 
ror below.  At  length  the  swell  entirely  subsided,  and 
the  sun  rose  in  dazzling  brilliancy'  from  an  unbroken 
ocean  of  niolteu  gold.  In  the  midst  stood  our  ship 
with  her  white  sails  hanging  loosely  against  the  masts. 
How  soon  the  human  mind  becomes  apathetic  to  one 
continued  form  of  danger!  As  the  sea  was  still,  and 
the  vessel  floated  well,  hope  revived  within  us  and  our 
deserted  companions.  In  looking  at  the  young  and 
healthy  faces  around  me,  and  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  nature,  I  in  vain  tried  to  realise  the  proximity  of 
death.  We  h;.d  become  quite  gay,  chatting  and  joking 
freely  on  every  passing  circumstance.  The  captain 
alone  partook  not  of  our  hilarity.  In  the  first  moment 
of  danger,  he  had  exhibited  a  composure  Mhich  con- 
tinued still  unchanged.  When  I  intimated  to  him  that 
the  vessel  might  not  sink  for  some  days,  he  merely 
compressed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head  with  a  most 
melancholy  expression. 

The  scene  on  shipboard  disclosed  by  morning  was 
but  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  passengers ,  still  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  continued  their  boisterous  mirth,  while  a  few 
others,  overwhelmed  with  the  prospect,  walked  the 
deck  slowly  aud  silently',  or  were  sealed  immoveable 
l)ictures  of  despair.  The  Campbells,  as  during  the 
whole  voyage,  -were  entirely  alone.  The  husband  was 
sitting  to  the  windward,  near  the  companion-way,  with 
one  arm  around  his  wife,  and  both  exhibited  an  air  of 
firm  aud  dignified  couiposure.      Their  daughter  moved 
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about  from  place  to  place,  tlie  sea  beiug  so  calm  that 
the  parents  permitted  her  to  go  at  large. 

The  captain  ordered  the  boat  to  be  drawn  near  the 
vessel  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  give  some  directions, 
and  the  little  girl  immediately  ran  alongside,  extend- 
ing her  arms  as  before,  and  crying  to  me,  ''Won't  you 
take  lis  too?  Do,  Mr.  Ferguson — good  Mr.  Fergnson. 
Won't  yoii  take  your  own  little  Catharine?"  My 
heart  sank  within  me  at  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  child. 
"I  cannot  take  3'ou,  Catharine,"  1  replied.  "Would  to 
God  I  could,  my  dear."  She  climbed  partly  up  the 
bulwark,  still  entreating,  "Pray  take  us  too,  good  Mr. 
Ferguson."  While  thus  on  the  very  verge,  the  vessel 
made  a  heavy  lurch,  and  the  little  one  was  evidently 
losing  her  balance.  "Take  care ,"  shouted  every  one 
from  the  boat  and  ship,  but  the  caution  came  to  late. 
She  pitched  headlong  into  the  sea.  I  plunged  into  the 
water  before  she  had  well  touched  it,  and  a  few  rapid 
strokes  brought  me  up  to  her.  Seizing  her  by  her 
flowing  hair,  just  as  she  was  sinking,  I  bore  her  to 
the  boat.  A  general  huzza  greeted  my  success. 
Alarmed  at  the  lurch,  the  captain  then  dropped  off  to 
the  full  length  of  the  painter,  and  I  could  only  see  the 
agonised  actions  of  the  parents,  and  their  arms  stretched 
towards  where  their  lifeless  daughter  was  borne. 

"I  thought  she  was  going  down,"  said  the  captain, 
looking  at  the  ship,  that  stood  almost  as  high  as  ever 
out  of  watery  "but  I  believe,  after  all,  it  was  a  pre- 
mature fright.  The  words  had  hardly'  passed  his  lips 
when  the  vessel  seemed  to  quiver,  and  in  an  instant 
went  down  like  lead.  I  have  been  told  and  have  read 
of  cries  and  screams  from  the  victims  in  such  cases; 
but  Ave  heard  none.  In  fact,  it  was  as  quick  as  light- 
ning. The  Avaters  closed  as  easily  over  the  sunken 
bark  as  if  they  had  never  felt  the  presence  of  such  an 
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inconsiderable  atom  on  their  mighty  surface.  Not  an 
eddy  was  seen;  not  a  fragment  floated. 

"Cut  the  painter,"  cried  the  captain;  "quick,  quick, 
my  lads."  The  axe  was  mislaid.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause — a  moment  of  horror;  for  the  next  we 
would  be  drawn  down  by  the  sunken  ship.  "Knives'.'' 
shouted  the  captain;  "has  no  one  a  knife?"  Two  or 
three  sailors'  knives  were  immediately  unclasped,  and 
in  active  operation.  The  rope  tightened,  the  prow  of 
the  boat  was  depressed,  while  we  all  rose  up  in 
breathless  expectation.  The  nervous  arms  of  the  sail- 
ors were  plied  to  the  utmost,  and  the  cord,  not  more 
than  a  second  before  it  M'ould  have  been  too  late,  was 
severed. 

The  breeze  springing  up,  the  sail  of  the  long-boat 
was  hoisted,  and  \ve  bore  away.  During  this  time, 
Catharine  was  slowly  recovering.  She  had  swallowed 
but  little  water,  as  her  submersion  was  momentary. 
When  somewhat  restored,  she  inquired,  "Where  is 
father  and  motlier?"  I  could  make  no  reply.  She 
looked  round  on  the  water  with  an  affrighted  air.  "The 
ship  is  sunk!"  exclaimed  she.  "Yes,  my  little  girl," 
replied  the  captain,  with  an  emotion  even  he  could  not 
suppress;  "and  all  that  were  in  her  are  sunk  also." 
She  threw  herself  on  my  neck,  and  cried  bitterly-. 
Seeing  her  Met  and  chilled,  one  of  the  sailors  handed 
me  his  pea-jacket,  in  which  I  wrapped  her,  and,  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind,  she  soon  wept  herself  to 
sleep  in  my  lap.  When,  however,  she  awo,ke,  her 
lamentations  for  her  "poor  faiher  and  mother"  were 
renewed. 

Wlien  things  were  a  little  in  order,  our  only  cask 
of  biscuits  was  opened  for  distribution,  but  they  were 
found  injured  by  salt  water,  excepting  a  few,  which 
were  equally  divided  among  us.  Water  was  ftlso 
doled  out,  the  captain  himself  pouring  it  into  the  cup 
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for  each  one  separately,  to  prevent  the  exhausted 
wretches  from  taking  an  undue  share.  Catharine's 
eyes  followed  the  cup  as  it  passed  round,  with  an  in- 
tensity which  showed  she  was  dying  of  thirst,  though 
she  uttered  not  a  word.  The  captain,  at  my  requesi, 
put  in  my  portion  and  liers  together.  My  throat  was 
parched  J  but  I  barely  bathed  my  lips,  and  gave  the  cup 
to  the  pale  and  sutTeriug  child.  She  swallowed  the 
contents  at  a  draught,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
looked  in  my  face  and  smiled.  Yet  the  next  instant, 
burying  her  face  against  my  breast,  she  wept  again. 

All  our  hopes  were  in  soon  falling  in  ^A•ith  a  ship. 
Since  the  commencement  of  our  misfortunes,  every 
eye  had  been  frequently  stretched  round  the  horizon. 
As  the  sun  was  declining,  the  breeze  freshened,  and 
the  water  dashed  so  freely  over  the  sides  that  ^Ye 
were  steadily  employed  in  baling  it  out.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  the  sailors,  in  stepping  heedlessly  over  a  bench, 
put  his  foot  on  our  compass  and  crushed  it  to  pieces 
Without  a  guide  on  the  trackless  ocean ,  our  situation 
Mas  in  truth  hopeless.  Our  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  should  our  boat  ride  out  the  night,  star- 
vation stared  us  in  the  face.  The  breeze  became  a 
strong  gale,  lightning  flashed  in  the  livid  clouds ,  and 
muttering  thunders  were  heard  nearer  and  nearer.  Be- 
fore sunset,  flie  skies  were  so  enveloped  in  gloom  that 
a  premature  twilight  had  come  on.  As  the  Mater 
dashed  more  frequently  and  abundantly  over  the  guuMalc, 
the  captain  at  last  exclaimed,  "My  friends,  it  is  all 
over.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  Mill  be  Mith  those 
whom  M'e  have  just  seen  sMallowed  up." 

The  storm  soon  broke  in  all  its  fury,  and  darkness 
rendered  our  situation  as  dismal  as  it  could  possibly 
be.  When  all  hope  Mas  gone,  and  Me  expected  every 
moment  to  go  doM  n,  our  straining  eyes  caught  sight  of 
a  vessel  lying  to.    What  a  relief  M^asthisl    We  bailed 
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the  ship,  aud  were  speedily  rescued  from  our  dread- 
ful situation. 

Ill  fifteen  dajs  we  arrived  in  New  York.  On  enter- 
ing the  beautiful  bay,  I  felt  tlie  full  extent  of  my  si- 
tuation— without  mouey,  friends,  or  acquaintances.  But 
I  happened  to  look  at  Catharine,  and  reflected  that  she 
•was  even  more  desolate,  and  a  female  too!  "Poor 
little  creature,*'  said  I,  involuntarily  expressing  my 
feelings  aloud,  ^'whatever  happens,  I  will  not  desert 
you."  "I  know  3'ou  will  not,"  replied  she,  raising  her 
arms  to  embrace  me.  *'No,  never,"  I  exclaimed,  with 
energy. 

I  was  rich  in  resolutions  and  wishes,  but  my  whole 
worldly  store  consisted  of  about  twenty  guineas  and 
my  watch.  My  only  clotliing  was  the  suit  on  my  back, 
which  was  not  very  new  before,  and  had  become  tho- 
roughly discoloured  by  abundant  dreuchings  of  sea- 
Water.  All  my  hope  ^vas  on  my  friend  the  captain, 
and  that  hope  was  not  misplaced.  Before  landing,  he 
promised  to  do  his  best  for  me.  As  soon  as  he  was 
ashore,  he  took  me  with  him  to  the  City  Hotel.  A 
number  of  friends  called  in  the  evening  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  wonderful  escape ,  and  he  ordered  in  a 
quantity  of  Champagne.  In  the  midst  of  the  hilarity, 
he  fell  down  and  expired  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  was 
a  short  corpulent  man,  and  the  exertions  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  his  anxiety  of  mind,  no  doubt  hurried  the 
catastrophe. 

My  only  anxiety  was  now  to  get  employment,  hoping 
that  as  my  diligence  and  qualifications  were  known,  I 
could  at  least  make  a  support.  Eventually  I  found  a  place 
at  three  hundred  dollars  a-year,  in  a  store  of  fancy  goods 
in  Maiden  Lane.  This  might  have  been  enough  had  I 
been  alone;  but  Catharine  was  with  me,  and  had  any 
one  offered  to  have  taken  her,  I  would  have  consented 
reluctantly,  in  spite  of  my  poverty.    In  fitting  her  out 
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with  clotliiug,  and  myself  also,  no  matter  how  simply, 
my  guiaeas  were  cousumed  to  a  fracUou.  I  thonght, 
should  it  come  to  (lie  worst,  I  could  raise  something 
more  from  my  watch.  I  hired  a  small  room  in  one 
of  the  back  streets  at  a  himdred  dollars  a-jear,  in- 
cluding breakfast  and  tea.  As  for  dinner,  though  I  re- 
gularly left  the  store  apparently  for  it,  a  few  biscuits 
and  cheese,  or  something  of  the  kind,  sufficed.  It  took 
the  rest  of  my  salary  to  board,  clothe,  and  educate  my 
little  ward  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Brooklj'n. 
As  I  had  various  small  items  of  exjiense,  the  strictest 
economy  could  not  have  kept  within  mj"  means,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  skill  in  copying  music,  which  I  had 
formerly  practised  much  for  amusement. 

After  a  lapse  of  six  months,  my  employer  gave  me 
lodgings  back  of  the  store,  perhaps  as  much  to  guard  it 
against  thieves  as  from  any  other  motive.  I  had  served 
two  years,  when  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  was  vo- 
luntarily added  to  my  salary,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt 
delighted  in  the  hope  of  a  little  more  spare  time  and 
recreation.  My  next  reflection  determined  me  to  per- 
severe in  my  course  of  life.  At  every  succeeding  visit 
I  had  become  more  and  more  attached  to  Catharine, 
and  she  appeared  devoted  to  me.  She  "was  always  on 
the  watch  on  my  visiting  days,  and  would  come  run- 
ning towards  me  with  extended  arms  as  far  off  as  she 
Could  descry  me. 

I  afterwards  sent  Catharine  to  Trov,  on  the  Hudson, 
where  there  was  a  school  of  great  reputation,  and  di- 
rected that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  either  the 
useful  or  ornamental  branches.  She  took  the  separa- 
tion so  much  to  heart ,  that  had  not  all  the  arrange- 
ments been  made  and  the  monej'  paid  in  advance,  I 
would  have  jielded  to  her  entreaties.  She  clung  con- 
vulsively round  my  neck,  begging  me  to  let  her  re- 
main, or  to  go  with  her.    When,  ho'svevcr,  I  explained 
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tilings  to  her,  site  quietly  submiUed,  tliongli  her  pallid 
cheek  and  swelling  bosom  spoke  more  distinctly  her 
deep  feeling. 

After  her  departure,  I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
ascertain  something  about  her  family.  fcioou  after  the 
shipwreck,  I  had  made  some  inquiries;  but  I  was  iu 
truth  a  mere  boy,  unacquainted  witli  business  of  such 
a  nature.  I  now  wrote  to  my  friends  in  Europe  on 
the  subject,  and  had  avertisemenls  inserted  in  a  number 
of  the  Loudon  and  provincial  papers;  but  without  gain- 
ing any  intelligence  whatever. 

I  had  now  remained  six  years  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, Avitb  apparently  increasing  satisfaclion  on  both 
sides.  Indeed,  my  employer,  from  the  very  beginning, 
treated  me  more  like  a  son  than  a  stranger.  My  wages 
had  also  been  increased  at  different  times,  till  I  was 
quite  at  my  ease;  especially  as  my  parents  continued 
to  send  me  every  year  a  good  supply  of  clothing,  which 
cost  little  in  Europe,  but  was  valuable  here.  Origi- 
nally, raj'  intention  was  to  return  to  my  native  coun- 
try as  soon  as  I  had  accumulated  something;  but  I  had 
formed  many  acquaintances ,  and  become  so  satisfied 
with  my  situation,  that  I  began  to  consider  myself  as 
settled  for  life.  In  a  short  time,  my  employer  imparted 
a  share  iu  the  business  to  me,  with  whicli  I  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Catharine's  education  was  now  completed,  and,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  I 
removed  her  to  the  boarding-house  of  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance.  My  situation  with  respect  to  my  fair 
protegee  M-as  now  somewhat  critical.  Every  evening 
I  visited  the  ht)U9e  at  which  she  resided.  I  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  music,  and  she  both  played  on  the 
piano  and  sung  with  uncommon  sweetness  and  execu- 
tion. As  there  were  two  other  agreeable  young  la- 
dies in  the  house,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  often 
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then;.  Willi  her  beaut^'  and  talents,  Catharine  was 
quite  a  belle.  I  felt  uneasy  when  I  saw  others  near 
her,  or  praising  her  singing  and  playing.  In  spite  of 
me,  I  could  not  pay  her  a  single  compliment,  even 
Avheu  I  felt  all  that  others  said;  yet  her  eyes  always 
sparkled  as  I  entered  the  room ,  or  if  I  asked  her  to 
sing.  She  practised  the  pieces  I  liked,  and  bought  those 
I  recommended.  Whenever  a  walk  was  proposed  iu 
the  evening,  she  took  my  arm.  At  first,  I  found  the 
young  men  that  visited  Catharine  pleasant;  but  after- 
ward, just  in  proportion  as  they  were  talkative  or  witty, 
I  felt  a  growing  dislike  tor  them,  which  I  in  vain  tried 
to  repress. 

One  evening,  being  unoccupied,  I  went  to  see  Catha- 
rine immediately  after  dinner.  The  servant  informed 
me,  as  I  entered  ,  that  the  family  was  out,  but  would 
soon  return.  I  had  often  wished  to  be  alone  with  her; 
3et  my  heart  throbbed  so  violently,  and  my  tongue 
stuck  so  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  that  I  could  scarcely 
utter  a  word.    She  looked  confused  also. 

"Drother,"  said  she,  after  a  momentary'  pause,  "I  am 
happ3'  to  speak  with  3  ou  a  moment  alone.  I  expect 
to  leave  here  soon." 

"Leave  here  soon,  Catharine!"  1  exclaimed,  starting. 
"For  mercy's  sake,  where  are  you  going?" 

"I  have  been  too  long  a  pensioner  on  j'our  bounty 
and—" 

"Never  mention  it  again,  Catharine,  if  you  would  not 
wound  my  feelings.  You  have  been  my  greatest — my 
only  happiness." 

Her  eyes  filled  MMth  tears;  but  she  assumed  some 
firmness,  as  if  her  mind  had  been  made  up  before. 

"I  feel,  my  dear  brother,  the  whole  extent  of  your 
kindness;  but  I  would  be  unworthy  of  myself  and  your 
generosity,  were  I  to  remain  a  dead  weight  on  your 
hands,  when  your  liberality  has  placed  me  in  a  coudi- 
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tion  to  support  n)3'.self.  A  teacher  of  music  and  draw- 
ing is  wanted  in  a  female  school  not  far  from  the  city, 
aud  with  the  recommendations  I  can  obtain  from  Troy, 
I  am  sure  of  getting  the  situation.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  laboured  indefatigably  to  fit  myself  for 
such  a  place,  aud  I  hope  my  success  has  not  been  con- 
temptible." 

I  Avould  have  interrupted  her,  but  she  spoke  with  a 
resoluteness  which  deterred  me.  Approaching  her,  I 
took  her  hand.  "My  dear  Catharine,  I  had  hoped  we 
should  never  more  be  separated."  She  looked  down, 
as  if  overcome  with  emotion. 

"You  will  not  now  leave  me,"  I  continued.  "It 
seems  as  if  fate  had  united  our  destinies,  and  my  mind 
has  so  dwelt  on  you  alone,  that  the  world  would  be  to 
me  a  blank  without  you." 

Catharine  turned  partly  from  me,  but  withdrew  not 
her  hand,  which  tremblingly  returned  the  pressure  from 
mine. 

"It  is  usele&s  to  tell  jou  I  love  you.  Will  you  be 
mine,  Catharine?" 

"No,"  sobljed  she,  painfully;  "I  cannot;    I  will  not." 

My  heart  was  now  too  full,  aud  it  burst  forth  in 
spite  of  me.  "Catharine,  I  am  afraid  that  you  look 
upon  Mr.  Selwyn  with  more  favour  than  you  do  upon 
me.  But  I  love  you  too  deeply  to  see  you  the  wife  of 
another;  aud  therefore  I  nuist  leave  you,  I  must  place 
distance  between  us."  Catharine  started.  "Aud  do  you 
really  love  mef  she  said.  "Is  it  not  mere  pitj' — cha- 
rity for  an  orphan?"  "Would  to  God  it  were!"  "Then, 
indeed,  I  am  happy,"  she  exclaimed,  and  threw  herself 
weeping  on  my  neck. 

The  revulsion  of  my  feelings  was  so  sudden,  for  a 
moment  I  was  without  the  power  of  moving  or  utter- 
ing a  word.  We  soon  came  to  an  explanation.  Ca- 
tharine  told  me ,    that   even   at   school  her  fancy  had 
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dwelt  on  me  aloue,  and  that  as  she  advanced  In  ago, 
and  saw  more  of  the  world,  she  distrusted  her  feeliugs, 
fearing  lier  childish  fondness  might  strengthen  into  a 
deeper  affectiouj  and  that  this  at  times  had  rendered 
her  melancholy;  and  that  once,  during  her  stay  at 
school,  having  heard  it  reported  I  Avas  to  be  married, 
it  had  thrown  her  into  fainting  fits,  which  her  teachers 
could  not  understand.  She  said,  since  her  residence  in 
New  York,  though  she  often  flattered  herself  with  hav- 
ing made  an  impression  on  me,  fears  obtruded  them- 
selves on  her  mind,  that  I,  who  liad  already  done  so 
much  for  her,  might,  out  of  pure  kindness,  carry  my 
sense  of  duty  farther;  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  that 
even  while  her  heart  bounded  with  delight  at  my  first 
avowal,  she  in  spite  of  herself,  h;  d  rejected  me. 

Having  no  one  to  consult,  and  few  preparations  to 
make,  our  wedding  took  place  in  a  short  time.  Though 
not  wealthy,  I  was  in  a  condition  to  keep  house  with 
perfect  comfort. 

Three  jears  had  rolled  awaj',  when,  looking  over  an 
English  newspaper,  1  noticed  an  inquiry  for  William 
Malone,  his  m  ife,  and  daugliter,  Mho  were  supposed  to 
have  sailed  for  New  South  Wales  or  the  United  States 
nine  jears  before.  I  could  remember  no  such  person, 
yet  the  name  seemed  familiar  to  me.  At  last  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  seen  it  in  one  of  two  volumes  given  to 
me  by  Catharine's  father,  which  were  in  mj-  pocket  at 
the  time  of  the  shipwreck.  I  hunted  up  the  book,  and 
snre  enough  I  found  "William  Malone"  written  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  pages,  partly  erased.  I  then  ex- 
amined the  other  book  presented  me  by  Campbell,  which 
I  had  indeed  never  opened  before,  and  discovered  "Ca- 
tharine Dormer"  clearly  enough ,  though  attempts  had 
been  made  to  efface  it.  While  holding  the  volumes  in 
my  hand,  three  silhouettes  fell  out,  on  which  were  in- 
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scribed  iu  pencil,  "William  Malone,  Catharine  Malone, 
and  Cadiarine  Dormer  Malone."  Tlie  last  was  of  a 
JiUle  girl.  I  informed  Catharine  of  my  discovery,  and 
told  her  I  hoped  it  would  enable  me  (o  trace  out  her 
family.  She  immediately  showed  me  a  small  gold  locket 
she  had  always  worn,  bearing  the  letters  C.  D.  M., 
which  we  supposed  might  mean  the  name  ou  the  small 
silhouette. 

As  the  investigation  might  be  a  long  and  troublesome 
one,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Europe,  especially  as  our  mer- 
cantile affairs  rendered  it  desirable.  Ou  arriving  in 
England,  Catharine  and  I  went  to  Exeter,  where  the 
advertisement  was  dated.  I  there  ascertained  that  a 
young  man ,  of  great  respectability  but  no  fortune, 
named  William  Malone,  had  made  a  runaway  match 
With  the  only  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Dormer,  a  wealthy 
landholder;  that  after  expending  Avhat  little  he  had, 
and  failing  iu  his  attempts  at  farming,  the  husband  had 
left  Exeter  with  his  wife  and  a  young  daughter;  but 
no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone.  The  father  and  mo- 
ther of  Malone  had  both  died  soon  after  the  departure 
of  their  only  child,  and  recently  Dormer  was  also  de- 
ceased; leaving,  in  the  hour  of  final  repentance,  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  daughter  and  her  issue. 
The  executors  of  Malone,  the  father,  readily  permitted 
me  to  examine  his  papers.  Among  them  I  discovered 
a  letter,  in  which  William  Malone  informed  his  parents 
that  he  would  sail  the  next  day  from  Greenock  for 
New  York — the  day  exactly  on  which  I  had  left  Eu- 
rope. 

All  this  satisfied  me  pretty  well  of  the  parentage  of 
Catharine.  Many  persons  also  were  struck  with  her 
strong  resemblance  to  William  Malone;  but  legal  proof 
was  wanting,  and  nothing  else  would  answer,  as  there 
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were  distant  relatives  Avell  disposed  to  conteud  to  the 
utmost  for  tlie  property. 

When  I  had  almost  despaired  of  success,  I  was  told 
tliat  John  Cradock,  a  faithful  old  servant,  had  accom- 
panied William  Malone's  family  when  they  left  Exeter, 
hut  had  never  returned.  I  immediately  went  to  Gree- 
nock, to  try  and  trace  him  out.  There  I  ascertained 
that  a  John  Cradock  liad  been  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
principal  inns,  but  that  he  had  sailed  some  years  ago 
for  America;  and  that  as  he  was  an  old  man  in  infirm 
liealth,  was  probably  dead.  My  informant  stated,  he  had 
indeed  heard  a  rumour  that  Cradock  was  living  in  New 
York  in  great  indigence.  I  now  employed  an  eminent 
counsellor,  who  told  me  that  he  had  strong  hopes  of 
establishiug  my  wife's  parentage;  but  at  the  same  time 
(old  me  candidly  that  my  proof  was  not  so  conclusive 
that  a  jury  would  give  a  verdict  in  my  favour.  He 
advised  me,  before  bringing  an  action,  to  discover  John 
Cradock,  if  possible,  as  he  was  probably  the  only  one 
that  could  prove  that  Campbell  was  an  assumed  name. 
This  I  immediately  did. 

Upwards  of  two  months  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
Avritteu  to  America,  when  one  morning  a  Avell-kuown 
old  New  York  beggar  entered  my  room.  I  inquired 
what  wonder  had  brought  him  to  Europe.  "I  have,'' 
said  he,  "a  letter  from  ^our  partner  which  will  explain 
every  thing.''  The  letter  stated  that  the  bearer,  John 
Cradock,  had  been  immediately  found  in  New  York, 
where  he  had  been  taken  with  the  rheumatism  on  his 
first  landing,  and  from  whence  he  had  never  travelled; 
and  that  he  had  willingly  agreed  to  return  to  his  native 
land  for  a  small  gratuity. 

When  I  asked  the  old  man  if  he  knew  William  Camp- 
bell, he  burst  into  tears.  "Did  I  know  him!"  he  ex- 
claimed.    *'What  do  yon  know  abo»it  him?" 
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I  eutrea(ed  Iiiin  to  speak  tvee\y,  as  my  question  spraug 
from  no  idle  or  inipertiueut  curiosity. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  saw  him  on  board  when 
1)6  left  his  country,  and  received  from  him  what  I  have 
carried  with  me  ever  since.  He  pressed  me  to  accept 
liis  M'atch ,  but  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  have 
robbed  him  of  all  he  had  left."  Here  Cradock  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  small  Morocco  box,  and  took  from 
it  a  miniature  in  an  ebon3'  frame.  Notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time,  I  immediately  recognised  the  features  of 
Catharine's  father. 

"And  Mas  Campbell  his  real  name?"     I  inquired. 

"No  matter  what  it  was,"  firmlj-  answered  the  men- 
dicant. "The  sea  rolls  over  every  thing  connected  with 
him,  and  the  secret  I  promised  to  keep  shall  be  as  still 
as  his  rest." 

.Jiist  then  Catharine  entered  the  room,  but  seeing  us 
apparentl3-  occupied,  iustantl3^  withdrew.  "For  mercy's 
sake:'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "who  is  that  j'oung  la- 
dy?" "She  is  my  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  William 
Campbell." 

"How!  was  he  not  then  lost  at  sea?  I  thought  the 
whole  M'ere  wrecked?"  "No;  the  father  and  mother 
perished,  but  I  saved  the  daughter  jou  have  just  seen." 
"Then  one  of  the  name  of  Ma^one  still  exists?"  "Wil- 
liam Campbell  and  William  Malone  were  then  the  same?" 

"Thej'  were.  Bowed  down  by  poverty',  he  hoped  to 
better  his  fortune  abroad,  and,  perhaps  out  of  false 
pride,  changed  his  name,  that  his  degradation,  should  he 
continue  unfortunate,  might  not  reach  his  acquaintances, 
and  particularly-  his  hard-hearted  father-in-law.  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  Greenock ,  and  would  have  crossed  the 
W9ter  with  him  had  he  not  positively  refused.  No  one 
but  his  father  and  mother  knew  his  destination ,  nor  did 
(hey  even  know  the  name  he  assumed." 
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My  chain  of  evidence  was  now  perfeclly  clear,  as  it 
was  not  difficult  to  prove  by  my  fellow-passengers, 
some  of  whom  lived  in  New  York,  that  Catharine  was 
the  daughter  of  Campbell,  and  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Indeed,  so  conclusive  was  the  proof,  that  my  wife's  prt»- 
perty,  which  is  considerable,  was  given  up  without  a 
contest.  I  shall  renounce  business  as  speedily  as  I  can 
M'ell  wind  up  my  affairs ;  but  I  shall  return  to  America, 
and  take  up  my  residence  there  for  life. 


Von  dem  fiir  1837.  erschienenen  Bande 
dieser  Sammluiig,  dem  Iiihalte  wie  dem  Aeus- 
sern  nach  eben  so  reich  aiisgestattet  als  der 
vorliegeiide,  sind  noch  Exemplare  zu  1  Rthlr. 
13  gr.  durch  alle  Biidihandlungen  zu  bezie- 
hen.  Vom  Jahrgang  1836  sind  nur  noch 
ein  Paar  Exemplare  voriathig. 
Bei  demselben  Verlej^er  ist  erschienea  iind  iu  alien 
Biicliliaiiciliingeu  zu  liabeii: 

SSon  C^,  C^,  C*>5evt)tnii^- 

Ir  Zf^dl*    95on  brn  cvflm  Spiivcn  hit  ©cutfdjen  Sirfitung 

big  gcgcn  tag  gnbc  beg  K^ten  3at}i:i)unbeitg. 

gr.  H.  1835.    '2  9itl)lr.  i>  gr. 

2r  Sf)ciU    ffiom  (Snbe  beg  13tcn   3at)i't)unbertg   big   jut 

Sttfocmation.  gr.  H.  1836.      2  9itt)Ir.  12  gr. 

25cv  3te  ffianb  biefeg  alg  c(affifd)  aner!annteii  SBerfeS 

crfc^cint  in  wenigcn  5Bod)cn  unb  ibm  wirb  bcr  oierte  (.unb 

(e^te)  ffianb  im  Sommcr  b.  3-  1838  nacl)foIgcn. 

Srieben  ju  ^ukrfgburq  bi^  j^ur  ?trdt?n  ^nrif«  2Cbfunff. 

58on  %  (S.  ^.  m  a  ni  o. 

2te   beridjtigte  ^(iiggabc.    3  S3dnt)e.  1836, 

©ubfcr.  =  ^i-cig  5  9?tr;lr. 

©td)cv  ffnbct  bcr  c^ibilbctc  @cfcbtrf)t6fccunb  feine  25ars 
ilcUung  ber  S3cgcbent}eiten ,  wcld)e  ■Dciiti'd)Ianb  ju  gnbc  bcS 
vorigen  unb  rccitircnb  bcr  erftcn  U  3al)rc  beg  jc^tgtn  3at)rs 
t)unbcrtg  erfd)uttcrt  baben,  bic  fo  an,^ic^cnb  ware,  alg  ik 
5Kanfo'fd)e.  ®ine  fo  lid)tKOlle  Ucbcrftdl^t,  cine  fo  fi'tbnc  grei= 
mutbigfeit,  cine  fold)c  SBiivbe  bcr  ©pracbc  ift  ubcrbaupt  nuu 
in  tt)cnigcn  ©cfcbicbtgwerEcn  aUflUtrcffcn,  incUcidjt  in  nod) 
wcnigcrn  aber  cin  fo  treucg  2(bbilb  bcs  @ci(leg  bcr  bargeftcU=r 
ten  3cit/  ba  biefeg  nur  ba  fid)  jeigen  fann,  wo  ein  gro^cc 
^iftorifer  gleid]  jcit ige  ©reigniffe  fd)itbcvt,  mc  Sacitug, 
unb  wic  eg  in  bicfem  5Bcr!e  bcr  gait  ift. 

Urn  fo  intrcffanter  ift  baffetbe,  ba  hk  bargeftellte  3)eriobe  gcrabe 
bie  ung  am  ndcbjlen  liegenbc  ift,  fobafi  bieSBcjabrtcren  bd  Cefung 
begSSucbcg  an  ibre  cigchen  Sbaten,  an  bicfclb|l:cri'ittenen®rang= 
fale  unb  an  ibvSvobioden  uber  bag©nbe  bcrfelben  crianect  mu 


ben  mujTcn/  ft'd)  nod)  cinmal  redE)t  tebenbtg  in  ©ebanfen  !}tnem 
Dcvfc^cn  fonncn  in  einc  buvdilcbtc  ^dt  [(^tmrer  ^rufungcn,  abet 
and)  mancbce  crtiibcnbcn  ©cfuMs,  iccil^ccnb  c6  bcm  Sungcrn,  bee 
jcnc  3ftt  nid)t  au6  cigcncr  '2lnfd)auung  !cnnt,  bicftibe  mit  alien 
ii}un  C5igcntf;umlid)fdtcn  vov  tie  ©ccie  fut)ct,  mit  bcm  gucd)ten 
unb  >!pcffcn,  bcr  ©rbcbung  unb  bcm  illcinmutl),  bcm  2cb  unb 
i)cm  Sabcl,  bic  madjtig  in  il)r  tiin  unb  t)cvfd)it)an!tcn,  mit  einec 
SOJcngc  cinjclncr  ©d)lad)tcncema(be  ic,  bie  nod)  jc^t  fo  fjdufig 
bcL-  etcff  gcfcUfd)aft(id}cr  @cfpvdd)c  finb. 

(^evutiui^,  C^,  &*,  iibet  ben  &oeti)ii^cn 
^viefivcdyfch     8.  1836.  gel;,  i  ditljlx. 

2{ncrfannt  bie  gciftveic^fte  ©d)nft/  wclc^e  vok  uUt 
bitfcn  ©cgcnftanb  bcft^cn. 

^itmaS^  2ilc5,  3?eife=  unb  SebcnSbllbcr 
'  nu6  (Sut»sS'^«"f'^ci<^)  unb  ber  (3ct)roei5. 
2ru§  bcm  granjof.  2  23dnbe.   12.  1837.  ge^. 
1  9itl)lr. 

(Sine  9?cifcbc^d^veibung  toll  trcffltdicr  5Ratur  =  unb 
©ittcn[d]itbcntngcn,  mit  cinci;  fDJcngc  cingcflreutcr  2(ncfbotcn 
xtnb  (5i'jdl)[ungen,  bic  in  fo  anjicl)cnbcv  2Cvt/  mit  fo  piquans 
tern  SBi^c  gefd)i-icbcn  fino,  ba^  !aum  bic  wiclgclcfcncn  2)ai:= 
ftclUmgcn  ©cmilaffoe  it)ncn  jur  Seitc  gcftdlt  wcvbcn  buifcn. 
©0  oict  aucf)bQi'aug  bcrcitc  in  bic^cutfc^cn^i-Hirnalc  ubcugcgan^ 
<icn  ifl/  fo  babcn  bicfc  bod)  bic  viid)c  jSimbgrubc  bcr  intcrcfs 
fantcftcn  Sccti'ivc,  UHld)c  bic  bcibcn  ^dnbc  in  fic^  fd;(ie^cn, 
bei  njcitcm  nid)t  cvfd)6pft,  unb  ivcc  jmc  2fu6^ugc  mit  93ccs 
<?nugcn  gelcfcn  l)at,  barf  nod)  wcit  grojicrc^  con  bcr  uoUftdni 
bigcn  Ucbcrfc|ung  bee  SBcrfcg  cr»arten» 
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9}Zit  6  'arbbilbungcn.     12.     1835.     cart.  1  dit^h. 

OTctn'cve  bcr  gead}t-ctften  fntifdicn  Scurnalc  i)abm  fi(^  bcrcitu  fel)i'  Bor^ 
tt/Ctt^aft  I'lbcc  bicfce  2iiid)Idn  aug9efprod}cn5  fo  fagt  j.  93.  bte  in  25arm- 
ftabt  ci-fd)tincn5c  iilUfjcmctne  Sd)uljeituttg  i  „  Unta-  ben  ^aUvcidjm 
„©c()rifttn,  mit  anuijcii  bic  licbc  Suflcnft  in  jebem  %\i)te  befdjcnft  wicb, 
„i.ici-bicnt  bicfcij  fdinc  SSiirf)  mit  JCui^jndiming  gcnannt  ju  rcccben.  <S§ 
,,1-ntbaIt/  trie  bcr  Sitcl  ju  crfcnncn  giibt,  cine  anjicticnbc  !!8cfrf}rcibitng  bee 
„Slcfrf)dftigungm  imb  ©picle  licbensnnirbigcc  .S,'inbcr  ii3Cit)rcnb  ibrcg  Jtufs 
„  fnt()a[tc6  mit  il}rcn  JCcttcrn  unb  it)rcm  2ci)rcc  auf  cinem  Canbgiitc,  wo  bie 
,,  g!ucl:(id)e  gami(tc  atliabr(td)  hie  fd^Jncrn  3>-^^»-"t^«citcn  JU  ucrlcben  pffrgt 
„unb  bcginnt  mit  bcr  3l'brcife  bcrfilbcn  bon  2-cipjtg.  (Sdjcn  in  bcr  Sid: 
,,  [cbcfd}rcibung  jcigt  fid)  bcr  fflcrf,  aU  m  5)?ann,  bet  nid)t  nur  mit  bev 
,,^inbcrwctt  Poilig  ncrtvaut  if!,  [cubcrn  and)  bie  ®abe  befi^t,  atlt5glid)c 
,/2?orfdUc  auf  cine  i)bd]\t  aiijic'^chbc  unb  crgoijtidje  SScifc  bar^uflellcn.  Sie 
;,SSt'fc()dftigungcn  unb  ©picle  bcr  ^(nbcr^  bie  !tcincn  93crtegcnt)citfn,  in  bic 
„  fie  juiucitcn  gcraft)cjj,  bie  anmutl)t9cn  unb  Ic^rrcid^cn  (55cfdjid)tcn/  n-icldfje 
/,  fie  fid)  cntwjber  feibft  tr^d^tcn,  cbcc  bie  it)ncn  oon  ©rwac^fenen  cr^dt)^ 
„  wcrbcn,  bie  %eict  ber  ©eburtstage  ifircc  3leltcrn  unb  if)rc  naiocn  Sl'eupe- 
„vungcn  babci:  hi(^  2(l!cs  ifl;  fo  erg6fe(id)  bargefuUt  unb  iiber  ia^i  ©anje 
„  cine  fo  (jtittre  2annc  bcrbrcitet/  ha]}  c§  nic()t  b(cp  gro^cre  unb  ttcincre 
^.Rinbcr,  fcnbcvn  aud)  t>icie  @r»uad)fcnc  mit  fficrgnugcn  Icfen  reerbcn.  Sicf. 
„mufi  iiH'iiigficng  gtfltbcn,  bo^  bie  lecture  bitfcg  S?ud}cg  cine  bcppclfe,  fei)r 
/,  angfnct)me  Srinncrung  in  il)m  er>Dcd't  l)abe.  @ei  ricrfc^te  ibn  ndmlic^ 
„nid}t  bt'.^fi  in  bie  Siibrc  bcr  eigincn  gliWlidicn  >5\inbt)cit/  fcnbcrn  ricf  aud) 
„bag  2lnbcnfcn  an  bie  ,3cit  juri'at,  wo  cr  al^  G'rjiet)cr  unb  2cbrcr  ©cte; 
„  gcniicit  i}atte ,  bie  ©en!;  nnb  ^anblunggwcife  beg  jugenbtid^cn  3f(tcrg  ju 
,,  bccbad)tcn.  Unb  fo  JvcrDcn  A'avle  unb  2liuonicn§  ^reubcntagc  ouc^  in 
,/ anbern  IH-ftrn  ni)nlid)e  ©vinncrungcn  crwecfcn,  wcil  fie  ni(f)t  erbid^:: 
„tet,  fonbcin  ivirtlid)  cilcbt  unb  ocrlcbt  finb."  u.  f,  m 

.^eelamatioitsiib  linden 

flit  &a§  fvu^cfte  Su^cn&altcV* 

9?ad^  ber  finb(id)en  gaffunggfraft  in  jwccfmaptcje  Stufcnfolge 
gcorbnft  von 

12.  1835.  gef).  15  ®r. 

T)ai  publicum  l:at,  bcfcnbcr^  in  ben  icfetern  3a{)ren/  bag  »5oUflc  IRedjt 
gcifcnncn,  miftrauifdj  gcgen  aUci'  pom  fficrlegcr  augget)enbc  ieh  eine^  93u= 


d)cg  ju  fcfn,-unb  bc§^Qlb  m6a;e,  ftatt  aUcv  ^mpfctjtune^cn  bcis  cbwcn,  Her 
nuv  bcc  2Bun[d)  au'5c\cfpvcd)cn  nnrbcn,  bafj  bujiiuiim  (SUcrn  unb  (Si-jiebic, 
bic  btgt)cr  t)cviicb(td]  nad)  cincr  ©am ni lung  ron  ScctamationgMltbunrii'n 
ac[ud)t  .^abcn,  bit'  burdic^onatt?  burd)  (sotnu'ttbttdifut  unb  vein  mcnli'dje 
Senbcnj  tiev  aufiunonimnun  ©tucfc  fur  ba^  frutufte  Siigcnbaltei;  anjiebuit), 
let)rreict),  unb  bilbtnb  fiiv  bad  ^a^  \v<wc,  fict)  bad  SSi'ictjlein,  wtlcbrs  in  jeciu 
SBud)lianb(ung  Dorvatbjg  ift,  anfebcn  nioc^in.  9tur  ^ao  fei  biiu  eianibnt, 
baj5  eg  nebcn  bcm  Scften  aui  attern,  awA)  S^etr-o  aui^  ben  neuiften  J^iditcvn, 
bag  [td)  nocb  in  hinun  S?ud)c  oon  cit)nlidjtm  3tt?cdt  pnbet/  ftlbft  mand;ig 
bt6t)t'i:  noc^  llngcfcvuclcc^  entt)Qlt, 


S3ei  3^.  (i'nficlm  ann  in  S^cipii^  ift  erfdncnen 
unb  buid^  aUe  Sudj^anblunyeu  ju  l;al)fn: 

neuef!en    Beit    fur    bie    veiferc    Su^enb    gebilbetei: 
©tdnbe,  X)on  2f.  ^,  ^etiScuS. 

23Mt  1  SiKrtupfer.    8.    SSetinpapicr,  elegant  gebunben,  2  Sf)lr.  6  (iir. 

2)ic  „@!^renpi-obcn"  gcl)6ren  ju  beti  2Ci;bciten,  burd>  rceldie,  wie 
fdjon  ofterg,  ii)v.  btfannttr  unb  gefd)a|ter  SSecf.  bclet)ren  unb  unterbaU 
ten  w'-Xi.  @'j  fpie(t  biefc  Sugenofi^rift  m  cinem  franjofifdjcn  j^'iniilicn^L-eife, 
ber  biivd)  9?apclecn'g  ^atajltop^c  tvaurig  genuii  gcflht  unb  Duvd)  bic  Su^ 
liugtage  1830  wicbev  ocrcinigt  »rtrb.  2)a9  ber  ipeir  2>ii-fa||ti-  nid}t  btog 
c>ii'  junge  Sffiett,  fonbcni  ,/:eben  2efer,  ber  rcaen  2[ml)eit  an  beu  iJdtgu'd)iel)te 
nimmt/"  oot  '^fugen  t)aitc,  inivb  man  bei  2lni"id)t  bed  SSud;t()  Uidjt  finDin. 

trag  jur  9tal)viing  fur  ®eij^  unt)  ^er^  bcv  reifern 
Sugcnb  gcbilbeter  ©tdnbe,  oon  "21".  ^.  ^petiscu^. 

53^it  1  Sitelfupftv.  8.  ajelinpapier/  elegant  gebunben,  1  3:t)li-.  12  @c. 

®ie  Uitbcile  unfercf  !rttifd)cn  SSlattcr  ftinimen  bartn  liberein:  baf  btefe 
3ugcnbf(^vift  beg  berutjmtcn  $B  erf.  b  ie  beft  c  unter  alien 
feit  tanger  3  fit  erfd)ienen  fei.   G'ing  beefelben  fagt: 

„S)ie  gvofie  (5leg  an  j,  womit  biefe  9{at)i'"ni^  fur  (ijei)!  unb  ^et^  augs 
giftattet  ift/  eignet  fie,  nne  ber  Snbalt,  ju  einein  tvefflidien  SBabnad^tggc; 
fd)enf,  niit  bem  ber  aBob;t>abinbe  bie  ^ungfvautn  unc  Sunglingc  in  feinem 
><paufe  erfrcuen  tann.  (5g  ift  fo  rcd)t  eigentlic^  fur  btefe  gefd)ricbcn.  E'er 
^reig  eblcv  5pi.nii;tid)feit  bewcgt  fid)  bier  in  gvejien  3^eittreignit)en,  wetdje 
t)uvd)  bie  Scanner  ®  it  mar  on),  S^ombrowefi/^oeciit  sf  o  u.  f.  \v., 
bie  in  ibnen  auftteten,  boppclte  Si)eilnat)me  creegcn.  SSalb  oerfefjt  ung  ber 
9?erfatTer  an  bie  5H?eicbfe(,  iro  ^n-aga  im  <£uirm  untergebt,  balb  auf 
9{u9lanbg  eifige  ©efilbe,  balb  in  3talteng  bliitjcnbe  3luen  unb  beitcrc 
Sbaler.  5n  allem  trattct  bag-  ©treben  nad)  cbler  ©avftellung  oor,  unb  ba 
ber  ipeir  Sieifaijir  beveits  burd)  mtbrere  ©d)viften  iHHtbei[t)aft  befannt  ill, 
fo  ftwcifeln  unr  uid){,  bap  and)  biefe  it)m  neue  grcunbe  nnb  ntueg  ajertrauen 
ijewinnin  rcerbe." 


m 


